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MME. DESTIN GIVES 
BERLIN A THRILL 


Excited Audiences Acclaim Her — 


A Pugnacious Soprano—Amer- 
ican Pianist’s Debut 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, W., Goltzstrasse 24, 
May 4, 1912. 
-.MMY DESTINN’S Berlin appearances 
in the Kurfiirsten Opera have left 
an indelible impression of artistic great- 
ness upon the minds and memories of 
musical Berlin. The announcement of her 
engagement for three appearances at the 
Kurfiirsten Opera excited an 
feverish interest, and the 
Charlottenburg’s new opera house was be- 
sieged as had never before been the case 
in its history. exacting re- 
hearsals had not been spared to make an 
ensemble worthy of the renowned guest, 
and, as compared with former perform- 
ances, both cast and orchestra surpassed 
themselves, for which due credit belongs 
to Conductor Meyrowitz. 
At her first appearance, as Marta in 
“Tiefland,” Mme. Destinn faced an eager 


almost 
box-office ot 


Long and 


throng whose expectations were buoyed to 
the “nth” degree. Truly there were certain 
numbers of “calloused” habitués whose 
chief concern at the outset appeared to 
center in the question as to “whether or 
not Mme. Destinn had grown stouter dur- 
ing her sojourn in America.” Great was 
their relief to find: that the artist had 
not changed in appearance since last Sum- 
mer!’ Gradually, under the spell of her 
wonderful voice, the usual lethargy van- 
ished and the audience was brought to.a 


pitch of enthusiasm seldom witnessed in 
Berlin. The prima donna’s further ap- 
pearances in “Die Verkautte Braut” and 
“Tosca” strengthened the admiration of 
the Berlin public for her remarkable 
vocal achievements. The artist concludes 
her engagement this evening in another 
performance of “Tiefland.” 

A French soprano, Eva Grippon, formerly 
of New York’s Manhattan Opera House, 
took a very decided stand against the 
claquers at the Grand Theater in Lyons 
at a performance of “The Huguenots.” 
The clique, to which she had refused her 
patronage, began to make the most un- 
heard-of noises in the grand duet of the 
third act. Mlle. Grippon hadn’t even the 
slightest intention of allowing herself to 
be “stumped” by a set of rascals and con- 
tinued the duet with the tenur, Merina, 
calling out “stupid idiots” with the utmost 
distinctness during the pauses. At the 
close of the duet the public was both 
shocked and amused to see Mlle. Grippon 
make a face at someone. The next day 
the soprano explained to reporters that the 
wry face was intended for the claquers 
and not for the public. Furthermore, she 
avowed that if one of the venomous clique 
came near her she would give him a prac- 
tical demonstration of the latest addition 
to her répertoire—the art of boxing. Mlle. 
Grippon returned from the United States 
last season, and prides herself upon having 
acquired there a knowledge of “the manly 
art of self-defense.” 

Richard Strauss’s new opera, “Ariadne 
auf Naxos,” is said to be receiving the 
finishing touches. The orchestration will 
have been completed in a few weeks and 
the work will go at once to the press. 
The opera abounds in colorature, and 
Strauss has been hailed as “a modernized 
Mozart” for this work. According to the 
Berlin correspondent who has been fav- 
ored with this information, the most beau- 
tiful parts of the score are the great 


Ariadne aria in E flat major, a quintet, and 
the Artadne and Bacchus duet at the close, 
the charm of which is said to surpass even 
the closing duet of the “Rosenkavalier.” 
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MME. CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 


The Eminent American Soprano Who Has Won Great Distinction Both in Her 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey Appeared Last Week at 





A new Wagner monument by the fam- 
ous sculptor, Professor Klingler, is to be 
unveiled on the occasion of the Wagner an- 
niversary celebration in Leipsic. The 
figure represents the composer wrapped in 
a great mantle, and will be thirty feet 
high, the pedestal ten feet. The monu- 
ment will be situated near the Matthew 
Church, not far from the new City Theater. 

Elizabeth Curth, a California girl, and 
pupil of the noted piano teacher, Alberto 
Jonas, has had splendid success at her first 
appearances in Germany. Miss Curth has 
spent the last three years in careful prep- 
aration for the concert stage, and the com- 
ments of the press on her initial appear- 
ances would signify an unusual success in 
store for her. The Neuer Gorlitzer 
Anzeiger, for instance, after eulogizing her 
scintillating technic, speaks in the high- 
est terms of her natural musical gifts and 
grace of style. Miss Curth was engaged 
as soloist for the farewell concert of 
Kapellmeister Oscar Jiittner, of the Gor- 
litz Stadttheater, and played the Saint- 
Saéns G Minor Concerto. On the strength 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


of her initial successes, Miss Curth has al- 
ready secured a number of engagements 
with orchestra for the season of 1912-13. 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald’s farewell concert 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra crowded 
the great Philharmonie Saal to suffocation. 
The program included the Handel Coacerto 
Grosso, the Beethoven “Leonore” Overture 
and C Minor Symphony. Dr. Kunwald 
played the cembalo part of the Handel Con- 
certo at the piano, at the same time con- 
ducting the orchestra, which followed his 
interpretation with the usual precision and 
artistic exactitude. The future Cincinnati 
Orchestra conductor was accorded a great 
ovation, and greeted with a _ hearty 
‘Bravo” from hundreds of throats. His 
reading of the “Leonore” Overture was 
sharply defined, subtle and strongly dra- 
matic, and the C Minor Symphony wt 
read with commanding style and poise. Dr: 
Kunwald is a many-sided conductor, and 
his departure is deplored by the patrons 
of the popular concerts as a great loss 
to the musical life of Berlin. 

H. EIKENBERRY. 


CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 
SERIES OF TRIUMPHS 


Soloists, Choruses and Orchestra 
Close Rivals in Excellence 
of Performance 


CINCINNATI, May 13.—The closing of 

Cincinnati’s twentieth biennial May Fes- 
tival last Saturday evening was a gala af- 
fair, in spite of the precedent which ordi- 
narily points to Friday evening as the really 
distinct event of the brief season. The 
box-office job was certainly one great sine- 
cure, for every ticket for the last three per- 
formances was sold out days ahead and all 
there was left to do was to hang out a 
sign and look wise. There may have been 
and probably was a time when Music Hall 
was looked upon as just a big barn, but 
how welcome a real barn of vast size would 
have looked to a management that could 
just as easily have sold $77,000 worth of 
seats as the $57,000 with which they had to 
content themselves. 

The strict ruling of the fire department 
made it impossible to sell standing room 
for any performance and even compelled 
the return of considerable money which 
was taken in on the opening night. It also 
detracted from the fullest effectiveness of 
the chorus by enforcing the maintenance 
of a six-foot strip of open space between 
the orchestra and the front row of the 
chorus, thus forcing the entire choral body 
entirely within the arch. 

When it comes to statistics in other lines 
the task becomes hopeless. New York 
herself never turned out a more lavishly 
attired audience than those which faced 
the assembled stage forces at each per- 
formance. It was a great festival in every 
way. The casts throughout were arranged 
with a lavish hand, and at no point was a 
saving in the matter of expense apparent. 
Soloists, augmented orchestra, the paid 
solo chorus—all that the occasion de- 
manded, and more. But the result as 
surely justified the means, as the means 
presaged the successful end. 

The Saturday night program for that 
matter contained the only disappointment 
of the week, which was in the bombastic 
Berlioz Requiem. The work was indeed 
imposing in its conception, but the paucity 
of invention and the extent to which mere 
orchestral artifices were relied upon for 
the effect desired proved far from con- 
vincing in this year of Our Lord nineteen 
hundred and a dozen. It is easy, on the 
other hand, to recognize the elements which 
made appeal to the composer of the “Pax 
Triumphans,” with which the Friday eve- 
ning program ended, and in comparison it 
must be confessed that the latter benefited 
materially, especially with the addition of 
the very effectively written parts for the 
children’s chorus. 

Success of the Soloists 


Following the Georg Schumann Over- 
ture, “The Springtime of Love,” Signor 
3onci, who had a rather inconsequential 
part in the “Requiem,” achieved a notable 
triumph in the “Sky and Sea” aria from 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” which he sang 
with a vocal opulence and the consummate 
musicianship which have been his distin- 
guishing characteristics. And then to cap 
the climax of all that had gone before 
there were scenes from the third act of 
“Die Meistersinger” with an array of so- 
loists, including Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Chris- 
tine Miller, Messrs. Bonci, Van Hoose, 
Witherspoon and Whitehill, and as master- 
singers John A. Hoffman, Walter T. 
Vaughn, Horace Motteram, John O’Con- 
nor, Douglas Powell, Robert J. Thuman, 
Hermann Gantvoort, William Scully and 
\lois Bartschmidt. 

Seldom indeed has any operatic excerpt 
been accorded the perfection and extent of 
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SINGER AND ORANGE GROWER 








Two of Ellen Beach Yaw’s Chief Activities—Teaching at Long 
Range One of Her Successes—-Planning a Three Years’ 
Concert Tour of the World 








LTHOUGH Ellen Beach Yaw is known 

throughout the world as a coloratura 
soprano with a record for vocal altitude 
flights, few people outside of California 
realize that, if she chose, the singer could 


use a business card something like this: 


ELLEN BEACH YAW 


Orange Grower 


LARK ELLEN RANCH COVINA, CAL. 


Covina is a small town near Los An- 
geles and in the quietude of this retreat 
Mme. Yaw has been passing the time in 





Ellen the Coloratura 


Beach Yaw, 
Soprano and Teacher 


her two pursuits of raising oranges and 
assisting her young musical —. So 
the soprano explained on the last morning 
of her stay in New York, whither she had 
come to make arrangements for her forth- 
coming concert tour. 

“The business of growing oranges is 
really very simple,” added Mme. Yaw, “for 
we merely raise the fruit and the packing 
house people do the rest. That is, they 
pack the oranges and ship them away for 
sale, which leaves us nothing to do but to 
sit back and wait for the check. 

“Such simplified orange ranching gives 
me plenty of time to devote to my music, 
and I have fitted up a cozy little studio in 
a building adjoining my house. In addi- 
tion to my own singing I am occupied with 
my protégé pupils, who come on Fridays 
for the lesson which they all have to- 
gether. The way in which I became in- 
terested in these young girls’ welfare may 
prove a unique story of vocal instruction. 

“A few years ago I wrote a series of 
articles for the Delineator in which I tried 
to give practical help to girls who wanted 
to take up a singer’s career. There are 
many young musical aspirants who are so 
situated, geographically, that they cannot 
study with a vocal teacher, and to such 
girls my articles aimed to give this in- 
struction by absent treatment. It may seem 
impossible to teach anybody how to sing 
by mere written directions, but the results 
have proved that this is not only possible 
but practical. 

“One great trouble with the ordinary vo- 
cal student is that she depends too much 
upon the teacher, whereas she might learn 
much faster by relying more upon herself. 








The girls who studied singing from my 
articles had this self-reliance torced upon 
them because they could not get to the 
source of their instruction. What the be- 
ginner needs is a system of study. This | 
supplied by telling my readers how to de- 
velop breath power—one of the best ways 
being to hold long breaths while out walk- 
ing—and by giving them simple vocal ex- 
ercises. 

“As a result of these articles several 
California girls wrote to me about their 
progress and I finally took a few of them 
under my wing as pupils. One of these 
protégés, Ruth Hayward, I call the ‘De- 
lineator Girl,’ and she has advanced so 
far in her singing that she is making a 
living from it and has a comfortable bal- 
ance in the bank. She travels many miles 
to keep up her lessons at my ranch studio. 
Another promising pupil is Rebecca Dun- 
can, who is not a graduate of my long- 
distance singing school but one of the girls 
who have grown up in the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ Day Nursery, in which I am much in- 
terested. 

“Unique among my pupils is Karl Bran- 
denberg, a little Los Angeles newsboy. He 
knew that I was a friend of the newsboys 
because I give a concert every year for 
the benefit of the Lark Ellen Newsboys’ 
Home, which was named for me. General 
Otis, of the Los Angeles Times, evolved 
‘Lark Ellen’ from my first name and the 
fact that I was said to ‘sing like a lark,’ 
and now there are all sorts of places called 
‘Lark Ellen’ in that part of California. 






























































Mme. Yaw and Her Mother on the Singer’s Ranch Near Los Angeles 


“My little newsboy protégé asked me to 
hear him sing one day and I found that he 
had a fine natural voice. I added Karl to 
my list of pupils and now you just ought 
to hear him sing some of the world’s best 
music! By singing at private houses and 
clubs the little fellow is able to add a con- 
siderable sum to his earnings as a news- 
boy. Every time I appear in Los Angeles 
there I find Karl waiting to open the door 
of my carriage.” 

Beginning next Fall Mme. Yaw will in- 


& 
augurate a three years’ tour of the world, 
devoting the first season to appearances in 
her own country. “My tour will not be 
one of those musical chases ‘around the 
world in eighty days,’ but a leisurely jour- 


‘ney in which I shall take time to enjoy life 


Every Summer I shall return 
to my orange ranch. My sister will take 
care of the oranges while I am away. She 
has three ranches herself, but I am more 
contented with my own little ranch than | 
would be with all the money in the world.’ 


on the way. 





AMERICANS WINNING LONDON’S PRAISE 


Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens Makes Snianiicaite Success at Covent Garden 


—Recital of MacDowell’s 


Music by American Pianist--George 


Henschel’s Popular Musicales—Maggie Teyte in Vaudeville 


Bureau of Musical America, 
37 Cheverton Road, 
Highgate, London, May 4, 1912. 
SiMv LTANEOUSLY with the opening 
of the season, ar- 
rangements have been made by which Mvu- 
AMERICA 
heart of 


London musical 
taken an office in the 
the London world, and 
few walk of practically 
all the leading concert halls. It will be at 
the disposal of artists and the music-lov- 
ing public alike, and nothing will be want- 
ing to make it of benefit to Americans vis- 
iting London and requiring information 
or help. 

A word as to the prospects. 
From a careful canvas of the principal mu- 


SICAL has 
musical 


within a minutes’ 


season’s 


sical interests here it seems that the out- 


look never was better. Beginning with 
grand opera, both Covent Garden and Mr. 
Hammerstein’s London Opera House are 
in full swing. not wanting that 
for the first time almost in its history Cov- 


ent Garden is 


Signs are 


a 
move on” and 


waking up to the fact that it has real live 


“vetting a 


competition against it. The absence of 
Caruso and the success of the American 
tenor, Orville Harrold, at the house “just 
across the way,” set Henry Higgins think- 


ing, with the result that we have just wit- 
nessed in the début of the tenor, Giovanni 
Martinelli, who, as you have already been 
told, created enthusiasm such as is seldom 
seen at Covent Garden by his magnificent 


singing in “Tosca.” Martinelli is now un- 
der a ten years’ agreement with his pa- 
trons, who made his musical education 


possible, under which he pays them a cer- 
tain percentage of his earnings. I under- 
stand there is a good chance of his being 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next season. 

Mention of Covent Garden makes it im- 
perative to touch on the wonderful success 
achieved thus early in the season by the 
American soprano, Mme. Saltzmann-Ste- 
vens. It is simply marvelous to note the 
development which has taken place both in 
her singing and acting since she first made 
her bow before a London audience some 
three years ago. To-day she may, without 
fear of contradiction, be called one of the 
greatest living exponents of Wagnerian 
roles. 

An event of unusual 
American point of view 
Tuesday at the A®olian 


interest from an 
took place on 
Hall under the 


patronage of the American Ambassador 
when Kathleen Bruckshaw gave a piano- 
forte recital made up entirely of the works 
of Edward MacDowell. In speaking of it 
the Daily Telegraph music critic said: “On 
MacDowell’s powers as a creative artist 
opinions have frequently been expressed in 
these columns, and it has often been re- 
gretted that more of the American com- 
poser’s works are not familiar to musical 
people here, and to pianists especially. 
That there is a great wealth of material 


to draw upon was demonstrated by Miss 
Bruckshaw, her program including the 
‘Tragica’ and the ‘Keltic’ Sonatas, as well 
as a number of slighter pieces.” 

Raoul Pugno, the admirable French 
pianist, gave a recital at Queen’s Hall on 


Wednesday afternoon. M. Pugno per- 
formed with superb finish and distinction, 
but his Beethoven playing is almost on too 
intimate a scale for so large a hall as 
Queen’s. 

Sir Henry J. Wood’s Queen’s Hall Sym- 
phony Orchestra brought its sixteenth sea- 
son to a brilliant close last Saturday after- 
noon with a magnificent program entirely 
devoted to Beethoven. In less than eight 
months this orchestra has taken part in no 
less than 140 concerts, but there were no 
signs on Saturday of over fatigue. In 
fact, the playing was exceptionally good. 

Probably one of the busiest men in town 
is Dr. George Henschel. the conductor and 
singer, who tells me he is looking forward 
to his forthcoming visit to America with 
the keenest possible interest. As is well 
known the doctor’s wife is a New Yorker 
and naturally too she is counting the days 
that will see her back in the land of her 
birth. Prominent among the features of 
smart life in London are the Tuesday mu- 
sical “at homes” which the Henschels give 
at their pretty house in Portman street 
and which one finds all that is best in 
the artistic life of London. The musicales 
take the form of short recitals by artists 
dropping in for a cup of tea, and among 
those noticed on recent Tuesdays may be 
mentioned Mme. Fanny Davis, Leonard 
Borwick, F. S. Kelly (the Australian pian 


ist), Winifred Smith, a talented young 
English violinist, and Signor Sameda, a 
tenor pupil of Dr. Hanschel’s at present 


engaged at Covent Garden. 


Maggie Teyte in Vaudeville 


Maggie Teyte, the operatic prima donna, 
made a first appearance in vaudeville at 
the Alhambra on Monday evening and met 
with a most enthusiastic reception. She 
draws from a répertoire of no less than 
fifty items and there is no doubt that Miss 


Qe 


Teyte will attract hosts of music-lovers to 
the Alhambra during her engagement. She 
is said to receive $2,500 a week for ten 
minutes’ work at each performance, with 
the stipulation that she is to get $25 for 
each additional minute she is on the stage 
whether for encores or curtain calls. 

The Beecham Opera Company, under the 
personal supervision of Sir Thomas 
3eecham, which has made a great success 
during the last four weeks at the Palla- 
dium, has been re-engaged for another two 
weeks and there is no doubt that their ex- 
cerpts from well-known operas have 
‘caught on” immensely. A few years ago 
an engagement of this description at a 
variety theater would have been impos- 
sible, but nowadays the general public ap- 
preciates good music and singing, and those 
who cannot afford grand opera prices are 
only too pleased to take advantage of such 
an occasion when it is offered. 

A short comic operetta composed by 
Richard Fall, brother of the renowned 
Leo, was produced at the London Hippo- 
drome on Monday last. The music is 
pretty and tuneful throughout and the or- 
chestra, conducted by the composer, ren- 
dered it in almost faultless style. Mr. Fall 
was called before the curtain several times 
at the end of the performance. 

A “miniature” grand opera, by G. H 
Clutsam, was produced at the Tivoli on 
Monday. The fine manner in which the 
composer has scored his work is worthy 
of note, and although the orchestra was 
rather small it did full justice to Mr. Chit 
sam’s music, which is melodious and clever. 
Although it may be a matter of speculation 
as to what the financial result of the pro- 


duction will be, there is no doubt that 
artistically a success has been scored. 
ANTONY M. STERN. 


Chicago’s Pride in Its Orchestra 


[Felix Borowski in Chicago Record-Herald.] 


than chau 
truth ar 
truth com 
Arthur Nik- 


conductor—magnetic, 


Nothing is more abhorrent 

vinism in art, but candor and 
always in order. Candor and 
pel us to say here that while 

isch is a wonderful 
inspiring, poetic, full of subtle charm—his 
visit to and first concert in this city have 
served to intensify the pride of many mu 
sic lovers in our own home orchestra. The 
work of the London Orchestra was _no- 
where as good as that of our Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. Nikisch is a splendid 
interpreter, but to hear him at his best on¢ 
must hear him at the head of the Leipsic 
Orchestra or the Berlin Philharmonic. 
The Brahms symphony is better given un 
der Stock than it was given under Nikisch 
The stirring and dramatic Tschaikowsky 
fantasy was done superbly, but it is don« 
as superbly at Orchestra Hall. Chicagoans 
should cheerfully .pay tribute where it i: 
due. But they should also realize that 
they have a brilliant and great orchestra at 
home, with a conductor who is scholarly, 
progressive, modern, keen and ardent. 
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Artist to Forsake 
Domesticity 


DON’T TAKE THEIR ART SERIOUSLY 


That’s the Trouble with a Good Many Young Singers, Says 
Carrie Bridewell—What It Means to a Successful Woman 
Professional 


Life for the Duties of 














‘OTHE trouble with some singers is that 

they do not make the vocal art their 
religion. While they enjoy singing they 
are apt to follow any pleasure of the mo- 
ment without regard to the effect it will 
have upon their musical careers. As a 
young student I was guilty of this same 
fault of not taking music seriously enough. 
Now that I am returning to the concert 
stage after some years’ absence, I realize 
all the more fully what music means in the 
life of an artist.” 

Such was the confession made a few 
days ago by Carrie Bridewell, whom music 
lovers remember so favorably as one of the 
leading contraltos of the Metropolitan 


Opera House. It was at the New York 
apartment of Mme. Bridewell, who is Mrs. 
Lemuel C. Benedict in private life, that the 
singer indulged in a retrospect of her few 
years of musical inactivity and the exceed- 
ingly active years which preceded them. 
“At the time of my marriage,” reminisced 
the contralto, “I gave my word that I 
would give up my musical career and de- 
vote myself to domesticity. Little did I 
understand how much I would miss my 
singing as a part of my daily life. It was 
at a performance of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
that the full realization came to me of 
what I had given up. When I. heard 
‘Isolde’s Liebestod’ the poignancy of my 
loss was impressed upon me _ with such 
force that I had to leave the opera house. 
For a time I couldn’t bear to listen to 
opera, but it finally dawned upon me that 
I was foolish to cut off the only tie which 
bound me to the musical world, so I be- 
gan to be an opera-goer once more. 
“Early this season I was invited to a re- 
ception of Mme. Nordica’s, and to my sur- 
prise she asked that I sing for her guests. 
As I had not sung in public for such a 
long time my first thought was that the 
people would run out of the room as soon 
as I opened my mouth. Nothing of the 
kind happened, however, and every one 
seemed so pleased with my singing that the 
hostess suggested that I add an encore. 
The joy of Mme. Nordica and my other 
friends, in finding that my voice was as 


good as ever, really resulted in my re- 
suming a singer’s career, for they used all 
their powers of persuasion upon my hus- 
band until he gave his consent. 


The Self-Sacrificing Husband 


“Every consideration is due the husband 
of a singer who realizes how much she 
misses her music, and for that reason al- 
lows her to take up singing again, although 
that permission may cause him to lose 
much of her companionship. There is just 
as much of a void in the life of a profes- 
sional singer who has given up her career 
as there would be in the existence of an 
active Wall Street man who gave up his 
business. Many a singer, however, regards 
her art with so little seriousness that she 
does not realize its real value until too 


- late.” 


Since her decision to re-enter the con- 
cert field Mme. Bridewell has been coach- 
ing with Alice Garrigue Mott, who was 
her former teacher. “To Mrs. Mott | 
owe all of my vocal development,” ex- 
plained the contralto, “but at first she 
must have found me somewhat flippant in 
my attitude toward music as a career. 
Although I enjoyed singing, like many 
young pupils I was ready to drop it for 
the time being in favor of any other joy 
which happened to strike my fancy. When 
Mrs. Mott was giving me points about 
singing I remember wishing that she would 
hurry up and finish so that I could begin 
to sing, though the things which she was 
telling me were just what I needed to 
know. No student could help being 
steadied, however, by the devotion to art 
shown by this teacher, who uses the earn- 
ings from her work for the assistance of 
talented pupils who need such help.” 

Marcella Sembrich is one artist whom 
Mme. Bridewell takes as a model for the 
young singer who is shaping her career 
with serious intent. “A singer of assured 
position, like Mme. Sembrich or Mme. 
Nordica, ean be of untold service to the 
beginner in one of our opera companies,” 
declared Mme. Bridewell. “The  friend- 
ship of Mme. Sembrich has been one of 
the most strengthening influences in my 
operatic career. One ‘secret of her great 
success has been the perfect physical con 
dition in which she keeps herself. 











OPERATIC CELEBRITIES ARRIVE IN EUROPE 














Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cahier, Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Mme. Gatti-Casazza 
(Frances Alda) 


M ME- CHARLES CAHIER, the well- 

known contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera House and of the Imperial Opera in 
Vienna, who recently paid a visit to this 
country for a number of performances at 
the Metropolitan and for private concerts, 
and also to visit her family,-whom she had 
not seen for eight years, will return to her 
native country at the beginning of the next 


season of the Metropolitan. She also con 
templates a concert tour of three months, 
which is now being booked for her. Mme 
Cahier is shown in the above picture on 
board the George Washington with her 
husband and Mr. and Mrs. Gatti-Casazza. 

Mme. Cahier will be at her Summer resi- 
dence in Hanké, Norway, and after a thor 
ough rest, will participate in a number of 
festivals on the Continent. 
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Carrie Bridewell in Her New York Home—The Former Metropolitan Contralto 
Has Just Returned to Her Profession After Several Years of Private Life 


“Walking is the favorite exercise of 
Mme. Sembrich, and I have found, to my 
sorrow, her endurance as a walker at her 
Summer home in the Tyrol, where, they 
say, Mme. Sembrich has ‘walked down all 
her friends. The wonderful strength of 
this singer was evidenced at the time of 
her benefit after her final season at the 
Metropolitan. The preparations for this 
event made me actually ill after it was 
over, and Mme. Sembrich left a party of 
friends to come up and see how I was 
getting along. I marveled at her physical 
vigor after a busy season and the round 
of social attentions which she had just 
gone through. ‘How do you keep so 
strong?’ I asked. Mme. Sembrich replied 
with an indulgent smile, ‘I am not woman, 
[ am not wife—I am Hercules!” 

Around the walls of Mme. Bridewell’s 
home are many pictures of Mme. Sembrich, 
two of which appear in the accom- 
panying photograph. “Every time she 
comes here,’ added the contralto, “Mme. 
Sembrich exclaims, ‘why do you want 
another picture of me—soon your house 
will look like a Sembrich art gallery.’” 

Another portrait which occupies a place 
of honor in the singer’s drawing room is 
a picture of Lilli Lehmann, with whom 


Mme. Bridewell studied in addition to her 
training with Mrs. Mott. 


The Ambitious Mald 


“T used to have an honest Dutch maid,” 
mused the contralto, “who thought that I 
was just about right and that anything 
which I had must be of the best. One day 
Mrs. Mott said to me, ‘Whom do you sup- 
pose I have just taken for a pupil? Your 
maid. She wants to be an opera singer 
like you. After her first lesson she ex- 
claimed confidently, ‘Now I am ready, who 
gets for me the job—you or myself?’ 

“Am I going back into opera?” echoed 
Mme. Bridewell; “not next season at any 
rate. That would mean all this Summer 
spent in coaching on the répertoire, which 
in turn would mean that I would begin 
my opera season all tired out. I want to 
make my re-début successful, so I am go- 
ing to take things gradually, and any such 
répertoire study will be acquired by de- 
grees during the coming year. As for my 
concert work,” concluded the _ contralto, 
gazing affectionately around the apart- 
ment, “I would welcome no tour which kept 
me very long away from my own home.” 


RK. 5S. C. 





Mme. _ Rider-Kelsey Declines 
Church Salary 


\nnually Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the dis- 
tinguished American soprano, receives and 
annually declines a number of flattering 
offers from churches inviting her to occupy 
solo positions in their choirs. This year 
overtures were made to her by seven dif- 
ferent churches of all creeds and denomi 
nations, one of which offered her a salary 
of $3,500, which the singer was obliged to 
decline, saying that the demands of her 
larger work were too great to permit ac 
ceptance. Mme. Rider-Kelsey is at pres 
ent on the Pacific Coast adding fresh 
laurels to. her already brilliant crown. She 
will close her present season with a song re- 
cital at Wells Collezge on June 11, and will 
leave immediately for her new Summer 
home which she has just purchased at East 


Eddington, Me. 


$3,500 


Mr. Haensel off for Europe 


Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of the firm of 
Haensel and Jones, the New York musical 
managers, sailed for Europe on the Co- 
lumbia on May 11. Mr. Haensel is going 
abroad to arrange several important con- 
tracts with artists now in Europe. 


Mme. Gadski Sails for Europe 


Mme. Johanna Gadski sailed Tuesday on 
the Kronprinzessin Cecilie for Europe. The 
prima donna will as usual divide her 
Summer between her home in Charlotten 
berg near Berlin, and motor trips through 
Germany, for despite various mishaps, she 
continues to be an enthusiastic automo- 


bilist. Under Loudon Charlton’s manage- 
ment, Mme. Gadski will return to the con- 
cert field in the Fall, making two tours, 
the first of which will extend from October 
to Christmas, and the second for the Festi- 
val season after the close of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Fine Program Arranged for Musicians’ 

Club Concert 


The Musicians’ Club of New York has 
naturally an extraordinary list of perform 
ers among its membership and can there- 
fore offer a program of exceptional at- 
tractiveness for its concert to be given at 
the New. Amsterdam Theater on Friday 
afternoon, May 17. There will be a mis- 
cellaneous concert in which the following 
artists will appear: Clarence Eddy, or- 
ganist; Flonzaley’ Quartet; Mme. Pas- 
quali, soprano; Hans Kronold, ’cello; Mu- 
sical Art Quartet; Frank Ormsby, tenor; 
\ime. Leontine de Ahna, contralto; Albert 
Von Doenhoff, pianist: the Lyric Club, of 
Newark, N. J.; Arthur D. Woodruff, con- 
ductor: William C. Carl, organist; David 
Bispham, baritone. There will also be a 
performance of Mr. Bispham’s adaptation 
of Miiller’s one-act play, “Adelaide,” the 
cast for which will include, besides Mr. 
Bispham, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, Mrs. 
Fanny Addison Pitt, Horatio Rench, Grace 
Hornby and Minna Gale 





José Lassalle, the Munich conductor, has 
been engaged to conduct the Lamoureux 
Orchestra during its long Summer season 
at Schevenigen, Holland, where it suc- 
ceeds the Berlin Philharmonic Orckestra, 
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choral cooperation notable in this instance 
and the soloists in even the smallest rdles 
were Of far greater caliber that would be 
supplied on any ordinary occasion. All 
those who had previously appeared on the 
programs seemed more than to bear out 
the favorable impressions already estab- 
lished, and in the small part of David Mr. 
van Hoose showed how much of distinc- 
tion could be compressed within a narrow 
role. Signor Bonci’s ‘“Preislied” was of 








Riccardo Martin and His Gifted Wife— 
Mr. Martin Made His First Appear- 
ance at the Cincinnati Festival Last 
Week 


course the signal for a mild riot, and the 
final ensemble sent everybody off in high 
spirits to participate in the many reunions 
with which the week’s festivities ended. 
But to go back to the beginning and the 
opening “Elijah.” Aside from minor in- 
congruities the work of chorus and orches- 
tra was deserving of the greatest praise 
and really constituted the saving graces 
of the evening’s entertainment—compara- 
tively” speaking, of course. To be sure, 


her own as an oratorio contralto, even 
alongside of the great Schumann-Heink 
erself. In Christine Miller one finds, in- 
deed, a voice of real charm, a convincing 
directness of manner, an enunciation above 
reproach, and a personality which is more 
than winning—one that is even eloquent 
in itself. A larger réle was surely earned 
and another year she will doubtless be re- 
warded. Mme. Werner-West, a Cincinnati 
singer, also made the most of the small op- 
portunity afforded in the part assigned to 
her, displaying a vocal equipment quite 
adequate for more serious efforts. 


Mme. Gadski Sings English 


The oratorio début of Mme. Gadski, as 
a singer of English text, was most interest- 
ing. When she got the right words they 
were surprisingly well enunciated, and her 
vocal production suffered not at all from 
the effort. The shortcoming was in the 
phrasing and general contour, and in that, 
surely, one not thoroughly conversant with 
the subtleties.of the language could hardly 
be expected to excel. At any rate the cause 
of “Opera in English” was abundantly vin- 
dicated by the demonstration. 

Much has been said of the weakness of 
the tenor section, yet in spite of all, and 
admitting the numerical weakness, it must 
still be said that the point has been exag- 
gerated. Any lack of homogeneity among 
the tenors is due to one or two strident 
voices, which might well have been erad- 
icated, but could never be covered up or 
absorbed. The sopranos, on the other hand, 
in spite of their superiority in numbers, 
were the weakest section tonally. As long 
as choruses exist there will probably be 
those who would shine as contraltos, and 
yet insist on emitting a strained near-so- 
prano screech in preference... A diplomacy 
worthy of the great ‘Mephisto would indeed 
be overtaxed in any effort to overcome this 
trait. 

But if you want to hear what real so- 
prano voices can be made to sound like, pay 
special attention to the work of those who 
make up this section—in the so/o chorus. 
The result is a composite tone of enthrall- 
ing beauty. Nuance, tapering phrases, even 
trills—all that any soloist might attempt 
and in a tone that defies analysis. A dozen 
voices, but for each trifling defect in one 
voice, there are eleven others to offset it 
and the result is that individual weaknesses 
are deftly submerged into a perfect whole. 
Thev say the solo chorus is costing an ex- 
tra two thousand dollars—but it is worth 
it. A musical art society made up of that 
kind of voices and in the hands of the right 
conductor would surely set most any town 
agog. 

After a lapse of time and consequent op 
portunity for more consideration it must 
be stated that in spite of the weaknesses 
which are but a part of all things human 
this opening “Elijah” performance was 
notable in every sense of the word. The 
gala effect of President Taft’s august pres- 
ence and the festive attire of the audience. 
conspired to add to the glamor of the oc- 
casion and to draw out the best efforts of 
every one participating. 

The Franck ‘“Beatitudes’’ 


The Wednesday evening performance of 




















Music Hall, Home of the Cincinnati Festivals 


Schumann-Heink did make a great impres- 
sion by her singing of “O Rest in the 
Lord,” but her greatest triumph was re- 
served for Thursday afternoon. Our very 
own native Christine Miller, in the small 
part of the Queen, achieved a triumph all 


César Franck’s “Beatitudes” was the one 
that attracted real music-lovers from many 
a distant point, and well it might, for it is 
one of the greatest oratorios in the litera- 
ture. Resorting to none of the subterfuges 
by which superficial effect may be obtained, 


solo parts designed with no thought of 
mere sentimental cantilena, it is yet noble 
in its every utterance and has an imagina- 
tive quality which only extended acquaint- 
ance will reveal in its fullest beauty. New 
York thought that its comparatively recent 





perhaps—yet it was the real gem of the 
whole festival Mme. Schumann-Heink is 
of course a “whole show in herself,” and 
her personal triumph was great. Yet Con- 
ductor Stock, of the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, also earned high honors, both 


OC ae pi Bah ROLE ES ape apeagat per a 


Clement Barnhorn’s Heroic Bronze Statue of Theodore Thomas, Founder of the 


Cincinnati Festival. 


performance was the first in English in this 
country, and the second counting the Ger- 
man performance by a Milwaukee society 
some years ago, but as a matter of fact it 
was given its first American hearing in 
1902 at the fifteenth of these Cincinnati 
festivals. 

The parts of the soloists are not:at all 
times particularly grateful, although fre- 
quently they are decidedly exacting. The 
tenor part, which frequently is altered, espe- 
cially in the passage where several meas- 
ures of high A continue to an ascending 
climax on B natural, was sung by Mr. Mar- 
tin as written, notwithstanding the com- 
ment of one of the daily’critics who prob- 
ably had attended the rehearsal earlier in 
the day. Mr. Martin sings with good style 
and in perfect intonation, with a_ voice 
which is well modulated. 

In the leading contralto parts Christine 
Miller even strengthened the favorable im- 
pression of the previous evening, singing 
with such sincerity, so convincing in poise 
and presence as to arouse enthusiasm on all 
Mme. Werner-West, who shared the 
soprano parts with Mme. Rider-Kelsey, had 
also an opportunity for adding to her suc- 
f the evening before, and Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey really contributed her best 
efforts of the festival to the César Franck 


sides. 


cess of 


masterpie-e. The.ethereal purity of her 
tone was in splendid keeping with the 
mystic quality of the great Belgian’s mu- 
sical conceptions 

\side from the Prologue the Seventh 
Beatitude contains perhaps the most ef 
fective music of the work, and the larg 


nart assigned to Satan was given dignified 


ind powerful presentation in the sincere 
work of Herbert \W itherspoon. “The 
Voice of Christ,” although dramatically im- 
pressive, yet gave limited opportunity for 


Mr. Whitehill’s capabilities, as did also the 
smaller parts which were so well handled 
by Tom Daniels and Ellison van Hoose. 
The big organ contributed at times some 
effective touches to the general ensemble 


as played by the official organist of the 
festival. Adolph H. Staderman. 
But Thursday afternoon—less heralded 


This Memorial Stands in the Foyer of Music Hall 


for merit and in the plaudits of the throng. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, in the “Andro- 
mache’s Lament” from Bruch’s “Achilles,” 
supported by an absolutely perfect accom- 
paniment at the hands of Mr. Stock, was 
an offering no audience could resist. It 
was the one great triumph of the week and 
in the Wagner “Traume” and the Liszt 
“Three Gynsies” singer and conductor were 
again their own nearest rivals. In the lat- 
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ter, as in the Strauss “Heldenleben” Con- 
certmeister Hans Letz distinguished him- 
self in some splendid passage work for 
incidental solo violin. 


The Orchestra’s Part 


And the orchestra—it was the first real 
hearing before the Cincinnatians. We have 





Frederick A. Stock, Director of the 
Thomas Orchestra, Always an Impor- 
tant Factor in Cincinnati’s Festival. 


said before that the men seem never to 
play so well under any other conductor as 
under Stock, and on this Thursday after- 
noon both conductor and orchestra seemed 
inspired. Even 
the ‘“Heldenleben” 
storm seemed im- 
bued with a deeper 
meaning than when 
heard recently in 
one of the Chica 
go concerts. Cer 
tainly the orches 
tra seemed to tak: 
on new 
Stock’s incisive 
and compelling 
personality 
the reins in hand 
for the first time 
during the course 
of the Festival. 

The Liszt Sym 
phony to Dante’s 
the addition of the 


life as 





tor Ik 








Visl 
Tenor 


right 1kin 


Copy 
A. Bonci, 


Divine Comedy, with 
children’s chorus, was almost an event of a 
lifetime. As to the children themselves, 
from the moment they sang their first bar 
it was evident that the slightest slip was 
not even a remote possibility. Such assur 
ance, poise, sincerity and unaffected enthu 
siasm was indeed 


a lesson’ full of 














portent to every 
grownup who wit 
nessed the per 
formance The 
way they sang 
their parts, with 
out music of any 
kind and with 
every eye glued 
to the conductor, 
was enough al 
most to be dis- 
concerting to the 
man behind the 
baton. 


On the following 
evening they par- 


Christine Miller, 
Contralto ; 11€) 
ticipated in works 

which were more pretentious and exacting, 


but contributed their share just asably. At 
no time during the whole festival, how- 
ever, did so delightful an atmosphere man 
ifest itself as that which permeated the 
hall. throughout the Thursday matinée. 
The Wolf-Ferrari cantata, “The New 


Life,” placed the name of this composer 
on the records of the May Festival for 


the first time and its performance was 
enthusiastically received. Its sane and 
dignified utilization of the ordinary or- 


chestral and choral equipment, unusual only 
in the addition of the children’s voices, 
was in strong contrast to the topheavy or- 
chestration of the Berlioz mass, which had 
four separate brass choirs scattered over 
the loft, and a dozen or more percussion 
players, etc. The amassing of this force 
of extra players was no small task either, 
considering Conductor van der Stucken’s 
peremptory prohibition against the engag- 
ing of any of the petitioning players of the 
regular Cincinnati orchestra. 

Some beautiful passages were afforded 
in the Wolf-Ferrari work by which the so- 
loists, Mme. Rider-Kelsey and Mr. White- 
hill, were enabled to make a telling im- 
pression. The fresh harmonic treatment 
and the flowing melody writing, dignified 
and yet free from all striving after effect 
and depending more on rhythmic variety 
than chromatic meanderings for its orig- 
inalitv. were both eloquent and grateful. 
The Benoit children’s cantata, “Into the 
World,” which followed, suffered by com- 
parison, although it deserved the enthusi- 
astic reception it received, largely because 
it gave greater scope for the work of the 
children’s chorus. Their conductor, to 
whom their careful preparation was due, 
Alfred Hartzell, wat called before the 
house to acknowledge the applause which 
was so inadequate a recognition of the im- 
portant place he filled in the preparation 
of the festival program. 


Van der Stucken’s “Pax Triumphans” 


The performance of Conductor van der 
Stucken’s work, “Pax Triumphans,” a 
festival prologue, so called, was greatly 
improved over its recent Chicago perform- 
ance by the addition of the parts for the 
children’s chorus, and were it not for the 
strained effect produced by the fanfare of 
trumpets up on the heights, the chimes and 
such artificialities, it might well be pointed 
out as a piece of effective scoring, from 
thematic material which, while not exactly 
profound, was yet pleasing and interesting. 
It had more of the grand manner than of 











“The Brains of the Cincinnati Festival’—Frank Van der Stucken, Director of the 
Festival, and Alfred Hartzell, Who Drilled the Children’s Chorus 


the afternoon, which was devoted to ex- 


cerpts from “Gotterdammerung.” ‘Die 
Walkiire”’ was also drawn upon for the 
“Farewell of Wotan to Briinnhilde” and 


the Fire Music, and Mr. Witherspoon gave 
a tinished reading of the part of Wotan, 
which was marked by great dignity and 
sincerity and which showed a _ voice of 
power and of excellent quality, especially 
in the middle register. 

What the plans will be for the next fest- 
ival two years hence it is too soon even 
for conjecture. Of one thing of course 








In front of the Sinton—Mme. Schumann-Heink and Two of Her Children 


that can 
received 


an overwhelming humanity—but 
be said of many such works. It 
liberal applause. 

The second of the matinee performances, 
that of Saturday, was devoted to a Wag 
ner program and brought forth as soloists 
Mme. Gadski and Messrs. Riccardo Martin 
and Herbert Witherspoon. Mme. Gadski’s 
‘Liebestod,” with Mr. Stock again painting 
an inimitable orchestral background, was 
one of her most notable achievements. Vo 
cal excellence, poetic reserve, sincerity, 
poise—these are the qualities which have 
placed her in her present high position in 
the operatic and concert field and her suc- 
cess with the audience speaks for itself. 

In the “Story of the Grail” from the last 
scene of “Lohengrin” Mr. Martin produced 
a poetic atmosphere that was pure and un- 
fettered. He also participated in a duet 
with Mme. Gadski, in the second half of 
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there is no doubt. Forty years of precedent 
and such phenomenal success as has at- 
tended the recent festivals assure the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival not only continued 
existence for years to come, but will make 
it very difficult indeed for any other single 
event of the season in any part of the 
country to rival it as the one greatest proj 
ect of its kind. The management of the 
Festival Association and the public spirited 
citizens of Cincinnati are entitled to their 
meed of praise, and above aH the memory 
of its founder and chief sponsor through 
so many years, Theodore Thomas, should 
be affectionately and reverently recalled by 
every one who found in this festival a 
source of pleasure or inspiration. The 
statue which was unveiled two years ago 
was finally mounted on its permanent ped- 
estal a few days before the opening of this 
vear’s feast, where it was viewed by the 
multitude which thronged the lobby 
throughout the busy week just ended. 
NICHOLAS DEVORE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Musicians’ Club of New York City 
on: Monday evening David Bispham, the 


eminent American baritone, was re-elected 
president; Louis Dressler, vice-president, 
and John Fulton, treasurer. Albert B. Pat- 
tou was chosen as chairman of the house 
committee and Harry Wieting as chair- 
man of the membership committee. 





London Orchestra Not Patriotic, Says 
Sir Villiers Stanford 


Lonvon, May 11.—That the London Or- 
chestra’s visit to America lacked the dig- 
nity and significance which it would have 
had had it been conducted by an English- 
man, instead of a foreign conductor, mean 
ing of course Arthur Nikisch, although he 
was not mentioned by name, was the gist 
of a speech made by Sir. Charles Villiers 
Stanford, composer of the “Irish” Sym- 
phony, at a dinner here. For Englishmen 
to forsake their own music for that of for 
eigners showed a deplorable lack of pa- 
triotic feeling, he declared, and this was 
especially apparent in the contract under 
which the London Orchestra appeared in 
\merica, which contained a clause prohib- 
iting the playing of the works of any Brit 
ish composer. 


Late Departures of Opera Artists 


The last contingent of leading operatic 
artists to depart for Europe left last Tues 
day on the Aronprinzessin Cecilie. They 
included Mme. Nordica, who has taken a 
house in London for the Summer and 
who will make two public appearances 
there, on May 31 and late in June, at 
Queen’s Hall. She will return to New 
York in September. Other passengers were 


Alfred Hertz. Otto Weil, Mme. Gadski, 
her husband, Hans Tauscher, and daughter, 
Lotta Tauscher. Messrs. Hertz and Weil 


will go to Berlin for conferences with Mr 
Harold Bauer, the pianist, 
sailed on the same day 


Gatti-Casazza 
and Mrs. Bauer 
on the Noordam 


London 


Louis Persinger’s Success in 


Début 


Lonvon, May 11.—Louis Persinger, the 
young American violinist, made his initial 
bow to the London public last night and 
awoke this morning to find himself classed 
with the masters. His recital was the first 
of a series of three, and although prac 
tically unknown in England, his work has 
drawn more attention to him than that of 
any new violinist who has played here in 
many years. One of the foremost critics 
wrote: “Not since Sarasate have we heard 
violin playing more neat in the left hand 
or more masterly in the bow hand.” 


Cahier Triumphs at Mannheim 


Mahler Festival 


A cable dispatch from Mannheim states 
that Mme. Cahier’s singing at the Mahler 
Festival was a revelation. The dispatch 
was sent by Theodore Spiering to Loudon 
Charlton, who is booking an American con- 
cert tour for Mme. Cahier. The Festival 
at Mannheim is one of a long series of im- 


Mme. 


portant engagements which the _distin- 
guished American contralto will fill this 
Spring. Early in October Mme. Cahier will 
come to America and will remain in this 
country three months, dividing her time 


between her concert bookings and her ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 

What stale and unprofitable days are 
these! Things have become so uninterest- 
ing that I find myself almost reduced to 
extremities for want of something really 
vital to ponder over and muse upon. Oyr 
much-worked music critics to the contrary 
| do wish that musical activities in these 
parts would not come to a stop so abruptly. 

Yes, I know they’re having their May 
festival out in Cincinnati and elsewhere, 
but I can find only scant comfort in that. 
|f the idea were not so horribly provincial 
[ might perhaps suggest a May festival of 
some kind for New York; but no, don't 
vet excited, I’m not going to be so selfish. 
| realize that if I were to bring about the 
consummation of any scheme of the kind 
| should stand in grave danger of lynch- 
ing at the hands of a good number of 
people who get all the music they think 
their constitution requires during the Win- 
ter months and who are not in duty bound 
to muse more or less philosophically every 
week on artistic affairs. 

Your Mephisto has become a frequenter 
of musical comedies these musically des- 
Don’t be alarmed, though, 
they were good ones. I think a visit to 
the New Amsterdam Theater, where 
they’re doing “Robin Hood,” would repay 


you, for aside from Reginald de Koven’s 
charming music you’d have the chance of 


sicated days. 


seeing that real live grand opera stars 
aren’t half as stiff, stilted and wooden 
in action as many neople like to make 


them out to be. Bella Alten and Florence 
Wickham are simply captivating in this 
operetta. Only one thing about them makes 
me uneasy! Suppose they were to enjoy 
the experience so well that they decided to 
drop grand opera? But no, that must 
never be, so let us dismiss the thought. | 
confess, however, that Miss Wickham’s 
singing pleased me more than it ever has 
as Fricka or Ortrud. 

There is one singer in the cast of whom 
| expect to hear more in time. She is a 
niece, I understand, of the poet Swinburne 


and has a_ perfectly delightful soprano 
voice, the timbre of which at times sug- 
gested to me that of Alma Gluck. I feel 


confident we shall yet hear her in opera. 
Wait and see if my prediction doesn’t ma- 
terialize. 


Then there’s the delicious Gilbert and 
Sullivan classic “Patience”! Speaking of 
it reminds me that I have long wanted to 
ask why no publisher is sufficiently enter- 
prising to get out a_really decent edition of 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. The only 
ne procurable to-day is a miserable and 
hopelessly antiquated looking thing, cheap 
in appearance, badly printed and otherwise 
unsatisfactory. In the first place the piano 
irrangement should be entirely remade, 
for as it now stands it is stupidly bald and 
thin. Publishers waste so much money, 
time and energy these days on trash that 
it seems unpardonable not to bring out real 
masterpieces in a manner worthy of their 
greatness. 

* * * 

Fate and South Africa seem to be 
leagued against Paderewskis happiness and 
ontentment of spirit. “What a country!” 
he exclaimed after his tour there recently. 
‘How could one be happy in a country 
where there is no understanding of art? 
They have no idea of art, no sentiment for 
it and no desire for it.” 

Sounds almost Pachmannesque, doesn’t 
it? But Paderewski does not stop at that 
He cites specific instances to bear out his 
theory. It seems that while coming down 
the coast on a steamer he was playing very, 
very softly on the ship’s piano. Suddenly 
an individual with little artistic compunc- 


tion or esthetic conscience walked up and 
exclaimed indignantly: “Here, you, stop 
that noise!” 

Noise, mind you! How are the mighty 
fallen! At any rate, the pianist stopped it 
and then the outrageous and_inartistic 
creature proceeded to make himself more 


obnoxious by throwing crumbs over a 
picture Paderewski’s secretary was en- 


gaged in painting. 

Ah! my friends, it is only in such cases 
that you see that savage, barbarous, un- 
musical America isn’t such a bad place, 
after all! 

* * * 

It pleases me to see that “our own Sam- 
uel Pepys” of the Evening Mail is of a 
more or less musical turn of mind. The 
other evening, as I read, he played “on his 
harmonicka a waltz of J. Brahms.” | 
have long been curious to know just what 
manner of instrument this “harmonicka” is 
and shall be grateful for more detailed in- 
formation on the subject. I became all the 
more curious when I read that Pepys 
played this particular waltz badly because 
he “lacked the accidental notes.” 

Still, Pepys must be quite a virtuoso, for 
| see that when he finishes with this myste- 
rious “harmonicka” he starts things going 
again with a xylophone. 

x x * 

I observed lately in the Times that at a 
Titanic benefit given here in New York 
“the artists who volunteered their services 
included Ethelbert Nevin and Anton Ru- 
binstein.” 

Mark well, they only managed to vol- 
unteer their services! Let me assure you, 
for the rest, that both these geniuses are 
at present residing as honored guests in 
my dominions—the first for having written 
the “Rosary,” the second for having per- 
petrated the “Melody in F.” 

x * * 

From Providence come the tidings that, 
at a certain joint recital lately given there, 
“the ensemble work was well balanced and 
played brilliantly by the artists who were 
in perfect symphony with each other.” 

From which I gather that each of the 
artists must have been in sonata form. 

* ok * 

[ am glad to see that Gabrilowitsch is 
taking to the baton. He is likely to prove 
a significant addition to the very small list 
of great pianist-conductors. 

But it is too bad that he has that first 
syllable to his name. If he would just drop 
it we might have “three Bs” in the world 
of the pianist-conductor, as we already 
have among composers; the other two, as 
you will readily guess, being Bulow and 
Busoni. 

The conductors’ world needs recruits, 
for undoubtedly the next generation will 
have more symphony orchestras and other 
musical organizations than we have, espe- 
cially in America. Since the American has 
little opportunity to gain experience in con- 
ducting he might consider the possibility 
and practicability of breaking into the con- 
ductors’ world through the pianists’. 

The pianist must cultivate some of the 
faculties required by the conductor, cer- 
tainly enough to warrant his making an at- 
tempt with the baton. He must study in- 
terpretation, the art of getting the music 
to the audience and he must know all 
about tempo and rhythm. It is only a step 
from conducting ten fingers and two feet 
to conducting some eighty men, and there 
ought to be a good many pianists capable 
of taking it. 

Of course it requires getting a little fame 
as a pianist first in order to wield the in- 
fluence which shall bring one the chance 
to try the baton. 

[ am sure, my dear MusicAL AMERICA, 
that you are sufficiently interested in rear- 
ing up a race of American conductors to 
give the necessary fame to a number of 
good pianists ready to take this step. 

The chances are particularly good just 
now for one whose name begins with B. 

x *k x 

Oscar Hammerstein and Mary Garden 
are coming to the front again, I see—the 
former because he has entertained a king 
and the latter because she has been com- 
pelled by law to pay for her hats. At least 
she has been made to pay the modiste who 
sued for the price of the hats, a mere mat- 
ter of $2,000 for those bought in tg1o. If 
these different episodes could only be 
brought into the same act, we could cer- 
tainly work the plot around in some way 
to have the king pay for the hats. But I 
don’t see how it can be done. 

Why don’t people pay for their hats? 

[I have often asked myself that question, 
which of course relates- only to famous 
people of the feminine gender. Is it be- 
cause it is such a convenient way of com- 
ing into the public attention in the off-sea- 
son? Anyway I have always noticed it; 
when the daughters of fame are not at- 
tracting our attention in the ways expected 
of them they are always being sued for 
the price of their hats, or sometimes their 
gowns. In high society it is the same as 
on the stage. 

I am thinking of writing a book of ad- 


famous, 
“Don’t 


vice to women about to become 
the first maxim of which will be 
pay for your hats.” 

* * x 

Those were sage remarks of W. J. Hen- 
derson’s on why American composers fail 
in opera, which you reprinted in your is- 
sue of March 16. The composing of mu- 
sic and the writing of operas are two dif- 
ferent things, however much they may 
look alike on the surface. 

{t is not so difficult to make an effect 
with arias and ensemble effects. The “ac- 
tion” holds up for these things, and gives 
the composer a momentary chance to shine 
even though he may know little of op- 
eratic construction proper. 

Recitative is beneath his scorn. Any 
mess of notes that comes into the com- 
poser’s head will do for that, so long as 
he shines in his arias and choruses. 

It doesn’t seem to occur to our com- 
posers of opera that the aria, allowing it 
at all, has never presented any great prob- 
lem as to its best form for effectiveness, 
and that it is precisely this despised recita- 
tive, with its allied questions of dialogue 
and dramatic verity, that has caused the 
most trouble, presented the gravest prob- 
lems, and stirred the deepest thought. 

Mr. Henderson’s suggestion that would- 
be composers of opera study the technic of 
opera writing, specifically, and as distinct 
from composition for its own sake, from 
Monteverde to Debussy, is a good one, and 
it might enlighten them considerably upon 
this matter of recitative. I have heard no 
opera by an American yet that did not sin 
so greatly in this respect that even an 
imagination such as mine has been taxed 
to the utmost to devise a punishment truly 
fit for the crime. 

I found it though; it is to make the 
guilty composer listen to his own recita- 
tive and alleged “dramatic-action” passages 
for all eternity. 

Also I most heartily concur (and it 
really does give me a pleasurable sensation 
of novelty to agree with Mr. Henderson 
in anything) in his idea of what happens 
when the composer tries to follow Wag- 
ner’s plan and ends in producing an opera 
sans melody, where the voices go “drooling 
along act after act in a monotonous and 
formless recitative patterned after nothing 
on the earth or under the earth while the 
orchestra is vainly striving to bolster the 
thing up,” ete. 

These things are worth repeating. We 
are in for a lot of American operas now 
and a few plain truths ought to be dinned 
into the composers’ heads till they can’t get 
them out. There ought not to be another 
single American opera written which fails 
in the same manner in which its predeces- 
sors have failed. 

Only, | wonder if an opera which should 


thoroughly please Mr. Henderson could 
also really please me! 
Allow me to reason gently with Mr. 


llenderson in one of his remarks in this 
otherwise immaculate article. He says that 
when the critics point out the worthless- 
ness of the particular sort of thing he has 
described, that is, when our composers have 
set it before us—when the critics have so 
done without analytical reasons—then “his- 


tory sets down on her faithful page the 
story of another blow at ‘American mu- 
: 99) 

sic. 


Oh no, Mr. Henderson. Scarcely any one 
has yet accepted any American opera as 
a downright success, and I am certain that 
the champions of progress and freedom in 
\merican music are holding nothing up 
against the critical fraternity for its man- 
ner of dealing with American operas thus 
far. 

When a ripping good American composi 
tion is heard in some one of the possible 
hut not particularly fashionable ways, and 
its intrinsic worth is ignored or slighted 
hecause it is not heard at a Boston Sym- 
phony performance or as sung by Caruso, 
then I will up and quarrel with you. But 
go as far as you like in slamming the bad 
things which Americans do in opera com- 
position, and I am sure no enamored his- 
torian of American music will set down 
aught against you on his faithful page. 

x ok * 


Sigfried Wagner appears to have got a 


genuine reputation for something at last. 
In the art of stage lighting he is said to be 
a virtuoso without a parallel. If he can 
not illuminate the world with his own op- 
eras, at least he can illuminate the operas. 
of others. 

I wish he would try his art on the sec- 
ond act of “Ariane et Barbe Bleue.” It 
might make it look less like a black cat in 
a dark cellar at midnight. 

The redoubtable Siegfried, however, ap- 
parently has no idea of relinquishing his 
operatic for his illuininative ambition. His 
“Banadietrich” is about to have a hearing 
at the Vienna Court Opera, and it is ex- 
pected that it will have a success equal to 
that of his other operas. 

Why is not Siegfried Wagner the Wil- 
liam J. Bryan of opera? 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





A BROOKLYN “ TOSCA”’ 


Aborn Company Gives a Highly Satisfy- 
ing Performance 


The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany devoted the last three days of its 
“Puccini week” at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music to a production of “Tosca,” 
which opened to a capacity house on May 
9. This presenting two operas in six days 
was the inauguration of a rule to be fol- 
lowed during the remainder of the Brook- 
lyn season in order to give the Aborn pa- 
trons the most elaborate operatic bill of 
fare possible. 

“Tosca” was given a highly satisfying 
performance by the same principals who 
had presented “La Bohéme” earlier in the 
week. James Stevens properly dominated 
the action as Scarpia, lending the utmost 
distinction to the part, which he played 
with the subtlety demanded. Vocally the 
baritone was impressive and his enuncia- 
tion of English was perfection, 

Salvatore Sciaretti received a round of 
applause upon his entrance and this trib- 
ute was fully justified by his singing of 
Cavaradossi’s impassioned music, which 
was up to the standara set by the tenor’s 
performance in “Bohéme.” Elena Kirmes 
was fully alive to the exacting demands 
of the title rdle and she was not found 
wanting in the intensely dramatic episodes 
of the second act. In the more lyric third 
act the two singers delivered their line» 
with splendid vocalism and emotional fire. 

An effective bit of character drawing 
was the Sacristan as played by Robert 
Corruccini, whose humor went over the 
footlights despite his faulty enunciation. 

Mr. Sodero gained artistic results with 
his orchestra in Puccini’s throbbing score. 
The stage management and the scenic set- 
ting were of their usual excellence. 


Interesting Program at Mrs. Wells’ 


“At Home” 


Mrs. Albert Wells gave an “At Home’ 
on May 5 in her New York residence, at 
which an interesting musical program was 
given before a number of distinguished 
guests. Hugh Allan, the American bari- 
tone, sang the Prologue from “Pagliacci” 
and a duet from “Don Giovanni” with Mrs. 
Albert Wells Buel. Lilia Rogers, whose 
beautiful soprano voice and charming per- 
sonality. captivated everybody, sang an aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Alois Trnka 
played a violin selection with Miss Voja- 
cek at the piano. Juliet Cahill sang an aria 
from “Madama Butterfly.” 


St. Louis Season Comes to a Close 

Sr. Louis, May 11.—A small, but ap- 
preciative audience, heard and saw the 
last concert performance given in St. Louis 
this season. It was the appearance of 
Mme. Ortille Preetorius, the new inter- 
pretive dancer from Chicago and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, the young Dutch ’cellist. Mme. 
Preetorius gave several beautiful interpre- 


tations. Mr. Van Vliet was highly ap- 
preciated and rendered his part of the 
program with delicacy and finesse. An or- 


chestra of forty men, under the direction 
of Chevalier N. B. Emanuel, of Chicago, 
contributed its part to a most enjoyable 


evening, H. W. C. 
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PHILADELPHIA AWAITING SANGERFEST 





Great Local Chorus in Active Preparation for National Event—-Edward 
T. Stotesbury Re-elected President of Local Opera House Directors 
—Some of the Week’s Recitals 


HILADELPHIA, May 13.—Our musical 
season is practically over, but already 
plans are being made for that to come, 
while one big event, the National Sanger- 
fest, remains to take place before the 
Summer interlude of quiet sets in. Prep- 
arations for this important event, the last 
of June and the first of July, are actively 
under way, a rehearsal of 500 members of 
the chorus of 6,000 which will sing at the 
second concert, on July 2, having been 
held yesterday afternoon in Harmonie 
Hall. Herman G. Kumme directed the 
singers in six numbers. In connection with 
the rehearsal, a reception was given to 
Charles Yockel, treasurer of the United 
Singers of Philadelphia, who, at the age 
of seventy-eight, is still active in the work 
of the Junger Mannerchor. The new Con- 
vention Hall, where the Sangerfest is to 
be held, is well under way. There will 
be seats for more than 13,000 persons, in 
addition to the stage accommodation for 
6,000 singers. 

A meeting of the officers and board of 
directors of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Company of Philadelphia was held last 
Monday at the Opera House. Edward T. 
Stotesbury was unanimously re-elected to 
the presidency, while Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler and Charles F. Scribener were 
again chosen vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. The members of 
the executive committee are Clement B. 
Newbold, John Frederick Lewis, Charlton 
Yarnall, Alfred C. Harrison, Henry Pratt 
McKean, Edward T. Stotesbury and 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler. The board of 
directors for the coming year consists of 
E. T. Stotesbury, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, 
W. Lyman Biddle, Rudolph Ellis, George 
H. Frazier, Clement A. Griscom, Alfred C. 


Harrison, James McCree, J. Franklin Mc- 
Fadden, Henry Pratt McKean, Clement B. 
Newbold, Edgar Scott, Charlemagne 
Tower, Alexander Van Rensselaer, Charl- 
ton Yarnall, Otto H. Kahn, Clarence H. 
Mackey, John Frederick Lewis and George 
W. Elkins. Mr. Elkins was chosen to fill 
the place left vacant by the death of 
George D. Widener, who was one of the 
victims of the Titanic disaster. 


Muratore’s Fortunate Career 


The management of the Philadelphia- 
Chicago Opera Company is announcing its 
plans for next season. Among the new 
singers engaged are Mme. Celia Gagliardi, 
the Italian dramatic soprano, for whom 
“Norma” is to be revived, and Lucien 
Muratore, the French tenor. Of Muratore, 
of whom much is expected, some interest- 
ing personal information is furnished by 
Julie Lindsay, prima donna of the Paris 
Opera, now of Philadelphia, who has fre- 
quently sung with Muratore. The tenor, 
Mlle. Lindsay states, occupies a unique 
and assured position on the Continental 
operatic stage. Although young in years, 
he possesses the power and authority usual- 
ly developed only after long experience. 
His voice is a true, resonant tenor, ac- 
cording to Mlle.- Lindsay, combining in a 
singular manner both the clarion tones of 
the robust type and the mellow, sympa- 
thetic quality of the lyric tenor, while as 
an actor he has been compared with 
Maurice Renaud. His répertoire is ex- 
tensive and comprehensive, including many 
of the classic roles, although it is in the 
field of the modern opera that his talents 
and attainments find significant scope. His 
Herod in “Salomé” was enthusiastically 
acclaimed by the Parisians, it is said, and 
he was conceded to be a powerfully dra- 
matic Samson. 


Helma Fritz’s Recital 


An interesting concert event of the last 
week was the recital given on Thursday by 
Helma Fritz, soprano, who sang the title 
role in “Lucia” with the Philadelphia Op- 
eratic Society early in the season. Her 
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program included four famous arias, from 
“The Pearl of Brazil,” “La Traviata,” 
“Romeo et Juliette” and the “Lucia” Mad 
Scene, which was sung with skill to a flute 
obbligato by Hans Schlegel. As a young 
singer, Miss Fritz shows no little promise, 
and, while at present her ambition seems 
inclined to run away with her, such a pro- 
gram as that of Thursday evening being 
exacting enough to tax a Melba or a Tet- 
razzini, her voice and the manner in which 
she is able to use it indicate that she may 
in time win deserved recognition as a 
prima donna. In her recital she was ably 
assisted by Harry W. Meyer, violinist; An- 
thony Luizzi, violoncellist; Hans Schlegel, 
flutist, and Oscar R. Meyer, pianist, whose 
selections were well rendered and received 
with much applause. Lillian Mayer was an 
efficient accompanist. 

Alfonso Rosa, the retired buffo, formerly 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who appeared with Melba and many fam- 
ous artists, and who has for a number of 
years resided in this city, conducting a 
studio of music, gave his annual concert 
with marked success last Thursday eve- 
ning. The audience received his entire 
program with much cordiality. Signor 
Rosa opened the concert by playing with 
skill Verdi’s Fantasie de Concert for Vio- 
lin, and later appeared in scenes from “Don 
Pasquale,” Donizetti, and Usiglio’s “Edu- 
cande,” in costume. In the former he 
was assisted by Mrs. Frugoli, and in the 
latter by Miss Solari. Others who as- 
sisted during the evening were George 


Rothermel, tenor; Clifford Vaughan, 
pianist, especially engaged; Elizabeth 
Woertz, Helen Rogers, sopranos, and 


Joseph Marinelli, tenor, who, with Mrs. 
Frugoli and Miss Solari, are pupils of Sig. 
Rosa. Elizabeth Morrison, one of Phila- 
delphia’s well-known sopranos, also was 
announced, but was too ill to appear, her 
numbers being sung by Miss Woertz. 


Operatic Society’s Election 


The Philadelphia Operatic Society, at its 
annual meeting last week, re-elected John 
Curtis president, with other officers as fol- 
lows: William R. Lester, vice-president ; 
William J. Parker, secretary; Robert D. 
Stockton, treasurer; Mrs. John Curtis, li 
brarian, and, as members of the board of 
directors, H. A. Jameson, Preston Parr, G. 
A. Loeben, C. D. Cuzner, E. J. Brown, J. 
K. Bayes and Dr. A. W. Daniel. S. 
Behrens was retained as musical director. 
The society now has 318 active members. 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz’ was announced 
as the first opera for next season, to be 
followed by Verdi’s “The Masked Ball” 
and a double bill consisting of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and the ballet of “Coppelia.” 

The final meeting of the Lyceum-Insti- 
tute for this season was held last Monday 
evening, when a delightful program was 
presented by Zipporah Rosenberg, soprano ; 
Dr. S. H. Lipschutz, baritone, and Henry 
Lukens, pianist. Miss Rosenberg, who pos- 
sesses a voice of rare power, richness and 
beauty of quality, gave especial pleasure 
in her admirable rendering of songs by 
Hildach, Tschaikowsky, Konald, Spross 
and Bizet, while she and Dr. Lipschutz, 
who is a fine baritone, were heard to ex- 
cellent advantage in duets from “Gioconda” 
and “Hérodiade.” 

Emile Simon, ’cellist, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Orchestra, will 
leave on the 20th of this month for a 
concert tour in South America. He is 
booked for appearances in recitals and as 
soloists in concerts in Rio de Janeiro, San 
Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires and other 
cities. 

Herman Weinberg, violinist, and Josef 
Wissow, pianist, boy musicians of more 
than ordinary talent, were heard in re- 
cital last Tuesday. They were received by 
a large audience with marked admiration 
and cordial applause. 


ARTHUR L. Tusss. 


LITTLE ROCK'S 
FIRST FESTIVAL 


Local Chorus and Herbert Orches- 
tra in Brilliant Week 
of Music 


Litrte Rock, ArK., May 14.—This city 
has just had a memorable week of music. 
First came the Little Rock Music Festival, 
the first of the annual affairs to be given 
hereafter by the newly organized Festival 
Chorus. This event brought Victor Her- 
bert, with his fine orchestra, and a number 
of soloists. 

The first evening George H. Downing, 
bass-baritone, who had appeared here be- 
fore and was assured of success, gave a 


recital in which he sang selections from 
operas as well as a number of songs by 
American composers. Among the latter 
were Sidney Homer’s “Banjo Song” and 
“How’s My Boy,” Huhn’s “Invictus,” 
Lynes’s “They Went Fishing” and Burn- 
ham’s “King and Queen.” 

In the orchestral concert on the third 
day Mr. Herbert and his men distinguished 
themselves in their performance of a splen- 
did program. Clara Drew, contralto; Fred 
Landau, violinist, and John Finnegan, 
tenor, contributed solo numbers. 

All of the honors were not to go to the 
visitors, however. The local chorus, 
though in training only since November, 
did itself proud in the performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on the fourth day 
of the festival. The visiting soloists were 
George H. Downing, basso; Agnes Kim- 
hall, soprano; Evan Williams, tenor ; Clark 
Drew, contralto, and Effie Cline Jones, so- 
prano, all of whom were heard to fine ad- 
vantage. Local artists assisting in solo 
parts were Mrs. De Emmett Bradshaw, 
Marguerite Henniger, W. H. Laubach, A. 
E. White, Mrs. Fred Isgrig, Maude Wil- 
liams, Laura Longley, Mrs. Will Henniger, 
Marguerite Henniger, Mrs. R. L. McKin- 
ney, Fannie Bell, Mrs. Payne Ramsey. 

In the second concert, which was alto: 
gether a local affair, Little Rock artists 
were also given an opportunity to display 
the high standard of musicianship here. 
The Festival Chorus, conducted by Sarah 
Yancey Cline, with Martha May Cline at 
the piano, gave a program of high excel- 
lence. Among those who had solo parts 
were Mrs. Fred Irgrig, Mrs. Shelby Jabine, 
Mrs. Clifton W. Gray, Mrs. Sam Deener, 
Mrs. R. C. White, Mrs. James W. Green, 
Mrs. John Braddock, Mrs. De E. Brad- 
shaw and Mrs. Effie Cline Jones. The 
festival was a success in every way and 
next year’s affair is already being looked 
forward to with pleasurable anticipation. 

Following closely upon the festival 
came Modest Altschuler’s Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which gave two concerts, 
both most enjoyable. Vera Curtis, so- 
prano; Eva Mylott, contralto; Henri La 
Bonté, tenor, and Albert Janpolski, bari- 
tone, won success as the assisting artists, 
and Lydia Lopoukowa, the Russian dancer, 
was attractive. 





Camille Saint-Saéns is back in Paris 
after making his annual visit to Egypt and 
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VIOLIN PRODIGY PLAYS 
MILWAUKEE FAREWELL 


Gerald Kunz to Take Course of Instruc- 
tion Here and Abroad Before 
Entering Concert Field 





MILWAUKEE, May 6.—The last public ap- 
pearance of Gerald Kunz, Milwaukee’s 
wunderkind of the violin, was at a benefit 
concert at the Pabst Theater, arranged by 
a coterie of wealthy Milwaukee people who 
have been interested in the development 
and progress of the boy’s art. Within a 
few days Gerald will be taken to New 
York to enter the studio of Franz Kneisel, 
who was so favorably impressed by the 
talent of the thirteen-year-old that he con- 

















Gerald Kunz, Milwaukee’s Thirteen- 


Year-Old Violinist 


sented to accept him as a pupil, acting also 
on the splendid recommendation given by 


Jan Kubelik, for whom Master Kunz 
played several times. 
Assisting at the benefit concert were 


Hans Bruening, pianist; Frederick Car- 
berry, baritone, and Mrs. Norman Hoff- 
man, pianist. For the occasion Welcome 
U. Kirby lent the use of a Guarnerius 
manufactured in 1715 and regarded by vir- 
tuosi as one of the finest violins in Amer- 
ica. 

The Milwaukee Press Club honored the 
boy violinist by making him the feature 
of the first musicale the club has ever held. 
It was an “all-star” program, in which 
Gerald was assisted by Frederick Carber- 
ry, baritone; Thomas Boston, tenor ; Gladys 
Rohn, pianist; Roscoe Moon, tenor; Mmes. 
A. J. and J. P. Taugher and Miss Crout, 
vocal trio; Mrs. Schwartz-Rock and Mrs. 
Frederick Wergin, accompanists. 

Gerald Kunz is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Kunz. He was five years old 
when his mother, herself a student of piano 
and voice, observed the child’s fondness 
for music. At six years she placed him in 
the charge of Clarke Wooddell, then in- 
structor of violin in the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music, under whom he has studied 
without change. His academic education 
was by no means neglected, as will be seen 
from the fact that he is completing the 
work of the eighth grade of the regular 
public school course in Milwaukee and will 
be ready for high school by the end of 
June. 

Gerald has played in many concerts and 
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Florence HINKLE 


America’s Leading Concert Soprano 


With the following Organizations this Past Season 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

Theo. Thomas Orchestra, 2 appear- 
ances. 

New York Symphony Orchestra, 2 ap- 
pearances. 

New York Oratorio Society, 2 appear- 
ances. 

Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 6 ap- 


pearances. 
Handel & Haydn Society of Boston. 
Philadelphia Choral Society. 
New Orleans Choral Society. 
Apollo Club, St. Louis. 
Apollo Club, Minneapolis. 
Apollo Club, Brooklyn. 
Liederkranz Society, New York. 
Orpheus Club, Buffalo. 
Orpheus Club, Toledo. 
Worcester, Mass., Music Festival. 
Buffalo Music Festival. 
Knoxville, Tenn., Summer Festival. 
Theo. Thomas Orchestra. 
Festival Tour, six weeks. 

Dates for next season now booking. Management 
Wolfsuhn Musical Bureau, I West 34th St, New York 











recitals in Milwaukee in the last four 
years, notable appearances being those as 
co-star with Pepito Arriola, the Spanish 
boy pianist, on two occasions, and with 
Christine Miller. 

As soon as Mr. Kneisel deems the boy 
ready he will be sent to Europe to com- 
plete his education. A brilliant future has 
been predicted for him by such notable 
attists as Kubelik, Maud Powell, Fritz 
Kreisler and others. M. N. S. 


LOUISVILLE APPLAUDS 
DAMROSCH AND KUBELIK 


Banner Audience for New York Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Noted Violinist 
and Quartet of Fine Soloists 


_Loutsvitte, May 4.—Quite the largest au- 
dience in years attended the Damrosch- 
Kubelik concert on Thursday evening. The 
concert in the afternoon was also largely 
patronized, but not so extensively as that 
of the evening. The Damrosch Orchestra 
is a great favorite with Louisville audi- 
ences, so both the musicians and conductor 
were greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Kubelik did a wonderful thing in 
making his famous Emperor “Strad” sing 
over the full orchestra, so that its exquisite 
tones could be clearly and distinctly -heard 
to the furthest depths of the building. His 
number in the afternoon was the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and for the evening concert 
he played Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in D 
Minor, Wieniawski’s “Carneval Russe” and 
two encores. 

The orchestra played in the afternoon 
Klgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance,” the 
Largo from the “New World Symphony,” 
Wagner’s “Spinning Chorus” from the 
“Flying Dutchman,” the “Pride of the Val- 
kyries” and the dance of the apprentices 
from “Meistersinger.” 

In the evening its numbers were Dvorak’s 
“Carneval,” Beethoven’s “Polonaise” for 
strings, Schubert’s “Moment Musical’ and 
Tschaikowsky’s Andante from the Fifth 
Symphony. 

Miss Rennyson sang Elizabeth’s air from 
“Tannhauser,”’ Miss Welsh an air from 
“Jeanne d’Arc,” Mr. Althouse lWalther’s 
“Prize Song,” and Mr. Middleton “‘The 
Song to the Evening Star.” 

The evening concert closed with the 
combined efforts of the quartet in the “Rig- 
oletto” quartet. es. FF. 











SING “THE ROSE MAIDEN” 





Kennewick (Wash.), with 1,800 Popula- 
tion, Has Ambitious Choral Society 


KENNEWICK, WAsH., April 27.—That a 
small town of 1,800 population can boast 
of a chorus of seventy-five well trained 
voices that measures up well with the best 
choruses in the country may cause some 
wonderment in the East, but Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden” was sung by the Kenne- 
wick Choral Society on April 17 with the 
assistance of soloists from nearby larger 
cities, in a manner that reflected great 
credit upon both the singers and the com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Chandler Sloan, of Portland, was 
Roseblossom; Mrs. Elizabeth Stowers, of 
Portland, the Gardener's Daughter; Harry 
Newton, of Spokane, the Forester, and 


Stuart McGuire, of Portland, as Spring. 
All of them acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. Much credit is due C. O. Kim- 


ball, who trained the chorus and conducted 
the performance, and to Margaret Wet- 
more, the accompanist. 





SAN FRANCISCO CONCERTS 





Flonzaley Quartet and Local Chorus in 
Splendid Programs 


SAN Francisco, April 29.—The Flonzaley 
Quartet offered one of the greatest musical 
feasts ever given in San Francisco. This 
is its second visit to the coast, and in its 
four concerts, one taking place before the 
3erkeley Musical Association, beautiful 
works were performed in such manner as 
to be almost indescribable. 

The two Beethoven Quartets in A Major 
and in F Minor, the new quartet by Ravel, 
the Quartets of Haydn in F Major and G 
Major, of Mozart in G Major, of Dvorak 
in F Major, the “Sonata a tre” of W. 
Friedemann Bach, the “Courante” of Gla- 
zounow, “Canzonetta” of Haydn, and two 
movements from the Dvorak Quartet in A 
Flat Major, made up the never-to-be-for- 
gotten program. 

The concert by the San Rafael Choral 
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| In all the world there is only one 
: Grand Piano so perfectly constructed 
is not de- 
stroyed when the soft pedal is applied, 
but, on the contrary, the tone volume 
remains perfectly proportioned through- 
out the scale from loudest to softest. 


SB 


that the evenness of tone 
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if desired. 


NoTE.—It will interest you greatly 
to read a little book descnbing the 
famous Isotonic Pedal—it cannot 
be comprehensively treated in this 
space. The book, together with 
our new catalogue, will be sent 
on request. 
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There is one supreme instrument 


in every field of musical expression 
—the Stradivarius Violin, the Bohm 


Such tone shading is only _possi- 


ble with the Isotonic Pedal, and the 
KRANICH & BACH Grand is the 


only piano in the world that contains it. 


Sold on convenient monthly terms, 
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AMY HARE 


Society, the third of the season, was one 
of the principal musical events of the last 
week. Under the able direction of Her- 
man Perlet an attractive program was of- 
fered in which the following soloists par- 
ticipated: Mrs. Herman Perlet, soprano; 
Mrs. Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto; 
Carl Anderson, tenor; Henry Perry, bass; 
Herbert Von Meyerinck, clarinet, and 
Beatrice Clifford, piano. 

The opening numbers were “Ave Maria” 
for men’s chorus and “Sing a Song of 
Gladness” for ladies’ chorus, both being the 
work of Herman Perlet. The chorus num- 


bers were by Elgar, Bishop, Saint-Saéns 
and Barnby. 
At the Pacific Musical Society’s last 


meeting Goldmark’s Trio in E Minor was 
superbly played by Carolyn Nash, piano; 
Nathan Firestone, violin, and Wenceslao 
Villalpando, ’cello. The vocalists were 
Mrs. Frederick H. Clark and Mrs. I. W. 
Goodman. Beatrice Clifford gave two 
piano solos from the old masters. The ac- 
companists were Sigismondo Martinez and 


Mrs. L. H. Brownstone. Miss Nash played 

the violin obbligatos to Mrs. Clark’s songs. 
R, 5. 

All the seats for Germany’s_ second 


Brahms Festival in Wiesbaden in June are 
already sold. 


IMPERIAL BAN ON “PARSIFAL”’ 





German Empress Declines to Attend 
Performance—Says It Is Sacrilegious 





SERLIN, May 4.—The ban of Imperial 
disapproval has been placed upon Wag- 
ners “Parsifal.” The Empress has de- 
clined an invitation from Frau Cosima 
Wagner to attend a performance of the 
Grail opera at Bayreuth, taking the action 
because she believes it sacrilegious to de- 
pict the Lord’s Supper on the stage. 


The Kaiserin is a_ strictly orthodox 
Protestant, but her daughter-in-law, the 
Crown Princess, is more liberal. It is re- 


called that the latter attended a perform- 
ance of “Parsifal” at Bayreuth two years 
ago, and praised it highly. 


Dethier to Tour Under Charlton 


Edouard Dethier, the Belgian violinist, 
will re-enter the concert field in the Fall 
with Loudon Charlton as his manager. 


Marta Leffler-Burckard, the Wiesbaden 
dramatic soprano, who once filled a brief 
engagement at the Metropolitan, has been 
engaged for the Berlin Royal Opera. 





cs ALDA 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 





Management: FREDERIC SHIPMAN, 3835 Flournoy St., Chicago 








MARION GREEN BASSO CANTANTE 


Exclusive Management - 


- HARRY CULBERTSON - - 
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Concert Pianist 2"¢ Teacher 


BERLIN STUDIO: 


SCHLUTER STR. 54 


Management: 
CONCERT DIRECTION LEONARD SCHELLINGSTR 6, 


Telephone 
Charlottenburg 9442 


BERLIN, W. 6 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London School Children to Compete with Paris Hosts at Inter- 
national Music Tournament—Nikisch Becomes an English 
Festival Conductor—“'The Magic Flute’? at the Pyramids— 
“Kettle” Trilogy Makes Holbrooke the Wagner of Wales— 
England’s Provincial Festivals ‘‘a Sorry Survival of an Age 








IVE hundred of London’s 
dren are going to have the time of 
their young lives at Whitsunt‘de when 
they take part in the International Music 
Tournament in Paris. Special trains are 
to be provided for them on both sides of 
the Channel, the water trip will be made 
in French naval vessels and while in Paris 
the boys are to stay at the college of St. 
Jean Baptiste-le-Say at Auteuil and the 
girls at the Ecole des Institutes in Ver- 
sailles. Teachers will accompany them in 
the proportion of one to twenty-five. As 
the Municipality of voted the 
sum of $2,500 for the entertainment of the 
little visitors they are to consider them- 
selves the guests of the Paris children. 
In the competition the school children 


school chil- 


Paris has 


will be required to sing one composition 
of their own choice in addition to a pre- 
scribed test piece and a sight test. The 
French children, naturally, will sing music 
by native composers; the English children, 
that of The city of 
Paris goes so far with the expenses as to 


English composers. 


pay for all the music used by the visitors 
excepting only the 
The 500 English children represent thirty 
of London’s school choirs. 

Of English choruses of various kinds 
forty-six are entered in the prize divisions 
of the Tournament, in addition to which 
there are several entered in the Division 
of Honor. 


“own-choice” piece. 


* * * 


YRAMID Opera Festivals will soon be 
in order. The experiment of giving 
“Aida” with realistic local color, at the 
foot of the pyramids, proved so profitable 
that a similar experiment is to be made 
with Mozart’s “Magic Flute’ at the same 
place this month. Singers have been en- 
gaged from London and Paris, and a stage 
manager from Munich who plans to make 
use of the cinematograph. 


xk * * 


ORE and more Arthur Nikisch is be- 
coming an integral part of England’s 
music world. Nothing offers more striking 
proof of this fact than an announcement 
made by the Leeds Festival Committee 
concerning the next Leeds “music meet” 
to be held in 1913. 

For some time the members of the com- 
mittee had been urging a dual control in 
the conductorship and finally the proposed 
change was discussed with Charles Villiers 
Stanford, who succeeded Arthur Sullivan 
as conductor. He, however, could not 
agree to the suggestion and the Executive 
thereupon issued a resolution of regret 
“that Sir Charles Stanford is unable fo 
see his way to accept the new arrangement 
and act as one of the conductors at the 
next festival.” The sequel to all this is 
that Arthur Nikisch and Dr. H. P. Allen, 
organist to New College, Oxford, and con- 
ductor of the London Bach Choir, have 
been appointed conductors for next year’s 
festival. 

In the London Daily Telegraph Robin 
H. Legge peeps somewhat sceptically into 
the future to see what may be written 
there as the ultimate fate of England’s 
time-honored festivals that have come to 
be looked upon as permanent institutions. 
After all, is there, he asks, any possible 
future for the conventional provincial mu- 
sic festival? By this he does not mean 
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the more or less modern invention of the 
competition festival, but that old-fashioned 
institution commonly known by a title. 
“At Leeds, Norwich and Birmingham— 
and indeed elsewhere—the triennial fest- 
ival in the Leeds Festival, the Norwich 
Festival, or the Birmingham Festival, as 
the case. may be; nowadays, almost only 
by courtesy, and because of an old tradi- 
tion, the names survive. But the fact is 
that, in general, the festival is an alien 


lic what the public is willing to pay for, 
and wild horses will not draw gold from 
the pockets of the average Englishman for 
music with which he has not been in con- 
tact all his life.” 


* * * 
F the making of Beethoven discoveries 
we may expect no end now for some 
time to come. At a concert in Dresden 
last month there was played a_ hitherto 
unknown Andante with Variations for the 
piano and mandoline (!) attributed to Bee- 
thoven, which, according to Le Guide Mu- 
sical, was awakened from what was prob- 
ably a fortunate slumber by one Arthur 
Chits in the palace of Count Clam Gallas 
at Prague. 

The work is dedicated to the Comtess¢ 
de Clary, to whom the composer had ded- 
icated in 1796 the air “Ah! Perfido,” writ- 
ten that year at Prague. The new “dis- 
covery” is to be published in the near 
future. 

x * * 
DOUBTLESS if “The Children of Don” 
should achieve approximately as 
great a success at its Hammerstein pre- 
miére in June as its composer and li- 
brettist quite naturally hope for, its sequel, 





The Jury of the First Diémer Concours in Paris 


One of the most important competitions open to young pianists in France is 


that instituted by Louis Diémer, the dean of French pianists. 


reproduced shows the illustrious group of 
the jury of the first “Diémer Concours” 
Lavignac, Camille Saint-Saéns, Camille Ch 
Arthur de Greef, Ignace Paderewski, Theo 
Bourgenet, Wormser, Isidor Philipp. The 


The picture here 
virtuosos and pedagogues who served as 
in 1903. From left to right: Albert 
evillard, Moriz Rosenthal, Raoul Pugno 
dor Dubois, F. Planté, Jules Massenet 
illustration is from Musica. 
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importation, so to speak. It is made up in 
bulk in London or Manchester, say, and 
exported to the provincial town which 
bears its name. In other words, the Nor- 
wich Festival, to take one instance, save 
for the local chorus, is compiled in Lon- 
don, even (largely) to the drawing up of 
the programs and the selection of the per- 
formers. True, its habitat is Norwich. 
But the fact remains that we have trav- 
eled far away from those ‘good old times’ 
when many iocal players took their places 
in the orchestra. 

“The stranger who visits, say, Leeds or 
Birmingham, will find to his disappoint- 
ment that the great majority of the local 
public care hardly a straw for their so- 
called local festival. For one reason, the 
prices charged for seats are in most cases 
quite prohibitive; they are a sorry survival 
of an age long dead, never to return. At 
many of the major festivals the local in- 
terest, except of the wealthier classes, is 
of the smallest dimensions.” 

The tendency to drag forward too many 
novelties at the provincial festivals is 
blamed in some quarters for the decline 
of local interest, for while “the locals will 
pay to hear that which they know or that 
which is composed by a musician whom 
they have taken to their bosoms, the new 
man they will have nothing of, if they can 
help it.” Henry J. Wood, who probably 
knows the public better than any other 


English conductor, was guided by his 
knowledge of it when he conducted the 
Norwich Festival last October. On _ his 


programs there was not one new, or even 
approximately new, work.’ The result was 
a credit balance of nearly $2,000. 
Maintaining that he cannot find much 
hope in the artistic future of festivals 
that do not progress themselves or do not 
help on the cause of progress in others by 
producing new works, the London critic 
finds himself in a blind alley, since it is 
clearly demonstrable that “only those fes- 
tivals do pay their way which give the pub- 


“Dylan,” may be expected to be a feature 
of next season’s répertoire at the London 
Opera House. With his elaborate Welsh 
trilogy, of which “The Children of Don’ 
is the first opera and the last has yet to 
be written, Josef Holbrooke would seem 
to have earned the designation of the 
Wagner of Wales—in this case the potent 
allurement of alliteration demands that 
the “Wagner” be pronounced as Mr. Weller 
might have wished, with a “we,” or else 
that “Wales” be spoken with a German ac- 
cent. There is a magic cauldron here, in- 
stead of the Nibelungs’ ring, and there are 
more points than one in common in the 
unfolding of this work and the story of 
Wagner’s great cycle. Can it be that the 
“Kettle” Trilogy will be as _ familiarly 
spoken of in the opera world of the future 
as the “Ring” Tetralogy? 

Of the twelve singing characters in “The 
Children of Don” three are gods, the rest 
mortals. Don, the Nature goddess, is a 
soprano, while Nodens, god of the Abyss, 
and Lyd, the sea king, are both basses. 
The children of Don are Gwydion (bari- 
tone), Govannion (bass), and Elan (con- 
tralto). Math, the King of Arvon, is a 
bass; Gwion, a Druid, is a tenor; Goewin, 
a Priestess, is soprano; and Arawn, King 
of Annwn, is a tenor. There are choruses 
of ghosts of the priests and of druids. 

The story is founded chiefly upon the 
Cymric legend of Math Mathonwy. The 
first scene of the prologue shows a cave 
in Annwn, or the northern underworld, 
where Arawn is about to perform a sac- 
rifice to the goddess Caridwen, whose 
magic cauldron is its greatest treasure. 
Gwydion and his men interrupt the sacri- 
fice, and carry off the cauldron aitter slay- 
ing Arawn. The second scene is a ravine, 
where Don calls on Lyd to prevent Gwyd- 
ion from seizing the cauldron, “with its 
disastrous exciting principles” and_ bear- 
ing it away from its stronghold. Lyd in- 
vokes Nodens, and ultimately declines to 
interfere with Gwydion. 
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In the first act Gwydion resents the 


cauldron’s being taken from him and 
Math, the priest-king, makes him its 
guardian. Sundry complications arise in 


connection with Goewin, a priestess in love 
with Govannion, and Elan, who, in spite 
of being, like Gwydion, a child of Don, 
begs Gwydion to marry her as it is proph- 
esied that her son shall have a great des- 
tiny. (Shades of “Die Walkiire’!) 
Gwydion, however, repulses her and con- 
tinues his devotion to his own fanatic 
ends. He refuses, too, to betray Govan- 
nion, whose meeting with Goewin he had 
witnessed. 

As the curtain of the second act rises 
on the Temple of Trilithaus, Goewin, 
standing by the stone of sacrifice, is re- 
morsefully lamenting her lost innocence 
and praying for its restoration. Govan- 
nion, entering, reproaches her with her 
defection, which he himself appears to 
have brought about. Gwydion warns them 
both to go away or bear the consequences, 
but Govannion alone takes the hint. Math, 
accompanied by Druids, enters while Goe- 
win and Gwydion are having an angry 
scene and accuses Gwydion of bringing 
about Goewin’s fall. Goewin confesses 
and is banished, while Gwydion is trans- 
formed into a hideous monster and is left 
bound in the temple. Finally he is seen 
slinking away in the form of a wolf. 

In the third act, three years after 
Gwydion and Govannion were condemned 
to run with a pack of wolves, Gwion, the 
arch Druid, appears, and Goewin implores 
him to restore her to her people. instead 
of granting her request he casts her out 
and she is devoured by wolves. This act 
of ferocity rouses the wrath of Math, 
who withdraws the spell that has _ been 
cast uron Gwydton and Govannion. But 
having lost Goewin, the priestess, he de 
mands frotn Gwydion a substitute. Gwyd- 
1on suggests his own sister Elan, and off 
go Math and Gwydion to find her. “So 
ends the reign of Math,” sings Gwion as 
Math and Gwydion pass out from sight. 

The scene then changes to a rocky sea- 
shore on a wild Autumn evening. Elan 
is seated on a solitary rock, mourning 
alone on the fate that has befallen the 
children of Don. To her there appears 


Govannion, who relates to her the pro- 
posals of Gwydion. Elan declares her 
willingness to accept them, and Govan- 
nion, breathing undying and_ unalterable 


hate against Math and the Druids, passes 
on his way. Math and Gwydion thereupon 
appear to Elan, who, however, presently 
becomes revealed as the mother of Dylan, 
and Math, believing Dylan to be Gwyd- 
ton’s son, curses the whole children of 
lon. Gwydion slays Math in his exas- 
peration, and Govannion retaliates upon 
Dylan, whom he seeks to destroy by hurl- 
ing him into the sea. This, of course, 
cannot hurt him, since he is a “Son of 
the Wave”; Gwydion adopts Dylan in spite 
of Govannion’s anger. For this the Druids 
next curse Gwydion, but he, having no 
fear of them, bids Govannion slay Gwion, 
which he does. Gwydton then proclaims 
himself chief to the paralyzed Druids, and 
takes Dylan for his heir. Thus ends the 
tale of the “Children of Don.” 

The second part of the drama deals with 
Dylan, Son of the Wave; its story tells 
of the killing of Dylan by Govannion, the 
vengeance demanded upon Govannion by 
the sea-folk, and the consummation of that 
vengeance by Lyd, the Sea King. But 
prospective audiences will have a_ sufh- 
ciently knotty problem on their hands in 
trying to keep “The Children of Don” 
straightened out, without further pursuing 
the fortunes, or misfortunes, of these leg- 
endary ruffians. 

x * * 

New begins the festal season for music 

in Germany, and so many are the 
“Festspiele” arranged that one chronicler 
asserts that a list of all the towns of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants that are not hold- 
ing a music festival of one kind or another 
this year would occupy very little space in- 
deed. Just at present the gala opera se- 
ries are the focal points of attention. In 
which respect Hungary is rivaling the Ger- 
man cities. 

3efore the Cologne Opera Festival be- 
gins Frankfort-on-Main’s fortnight, now 


[Continued on next page] 
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in its last half, will have come to a close. 
One of its performances of outstanding 
interest has been the revival of “Carmen” 
with French-singing principals. With 
Charles Dalmorés as Don José and 
Georges Baklanoff as Escamillo has ap- 
peared Rose Degeorgis of Brussels as the 
guest Carmen. In “Die Meistersinger’ 
Walter Soomer is the Hans Sachs and the 
Metropolitan’s new basso, Carl Braun, the 
Pogner. Braun is singing also King Mark 
in “Tristan und Isolde,” with Edyth 
Walker and Alfred von Bary as the guilty 
lovers. “The Rose Cavalier” has had 
Paul Kniipfer’s excellent Baron Ochs. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madon- 
na” is featured at the Prague May Fes- 
tival. Early Verdi, the later Wagner and 
the Meyerbeer of “L’Africaine” supply the 
rest of the répertoire, for which Pitts- 
burgh’s newsboy tenor, William Miller, the 
Italian baritone Mattia Battistini, Hein- 
rich Knote and Ottilie Metzger are visiting 
singers engaged. 

Budapest’s Wagner Cycle atthe People’s 
Opera has enlisted an out-of-the-ordinary 
array of guest artists. Frieda Hempel, 


Berta Morena, Mrs. Charles Cahier, 
Zdenka Mottl-Fassbender, Anna von Mil- 
denburg, Fritz Feinhals, Knote, Hensel, 
Van Rooy and Paul Bender are a’ few 
of them. The Dessau Court Opera con- 
tributes the orchestra and chorus. 

x * x 


WHAT the Royal Society of Musicians 
of Great Britain does for the “too-old 
musician” has been brought out lately by 
correspondence in the London Daily Mail. 
It seems that after subscribing $15 a year 
for a number of years the necessitous 
member receives a pension of about $10 a 
week when he gets too old to continue his 
work. 
3ut this is only one of the benefits for 
the subscriber of $15 a year, for the mem- 
ber who is compelled through illness to 
give up his profession, either permanently 
or only for a time, is immediately relieved. 
Further, if death claims him at any age, 
his widow and children are provided for, 
the widow to the extent of $25 a month, 
each child $5 a month, with schooling fees 
and apprenticeship premiums besides. 
Membership of the society is open to prac- 
tically every musician in Great Britain be- 


tween the ages of twenty-one and_forty- 
five who can pass a medical exainination. 


* * * 


S° completely has Otto Lohse won the 
operatic heart of Brussels during his 
one season as conductor-in-chief at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, the directors have 
importuned the Leipsic.city fathers to re- 
lease him from the contract he had signed 
previously to take in hand the artistic de- 
velopment of the Leipsic Municipal Opera 
for the next six years. But in vain, 
though a slight compromise has been ef- 
fected after long and persistent negotia- 
tions. As matters now stand Lohse will 
be granted four leaves of absence of a 
fortnight’s duration in each case through 
the Winter, and these he will spend at the 
Brussels institution. In this way he will 
be: able to continue to impress his per- 
sonality upon the artistic destinies of the 
3elgian headquarters of lyric drama while 
regularly employed elsewhere. 
Directors Messager and Broussan have 
just signed Herr Lohse to conduct two 
special performances of “Tristan und 
Isolde” at the Paris Opéra early in June, 
as a feature of the special series of Wag- 
ner representations already arranged, with 
Felix Weingartner and Arthur Nikisch as 
“Ring” leaders. 
k * * 
[7 may be that the recent action of the 
Berlin University in conferring the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, honoris 
causa, upon Felix Draeseke with an ac- 
companying extravagant eulogy, has 
piqued the general German curiosity as to 
the recipient’s representative work. 
Howe’er it be, Dresden has now made a 
move to hear his “Christus” Trilogy. It 
is to be sung in its entirety in the Church 


of the’ Epiphany in the Saxon capital, a 
church with a seating capacity for 2,600 
persons. 

The Bruno Kittel Chorus, which intro- 


duced the work in Berlin, will form the 
nucleus of the choir, but the performances 
will employ 500 singers and instrument- 
alists, in all. The prelude, “The Birth of 
Christ.” and the first oratorio, “The Con- 
secration of Christ,” are given on the same 


day. The second oratorio, “Christ the 
Prophet,” and the third, “The Death and 
Victory of the Lord,” occupy an evening 
each. | 





MME. CHARBONNEL’S RECITAL 





Pianist in Noteworthy Providence Per- 
formance—Paul Dufault in Concert 


PROVIDENCE, May 
tinguished audience 
Bliven-Charbonnel, the 
cital under the auspices 
Alliance of the First Congregational 
Church Monday afternoon. Mme. Char- 
bonnel’s playing was marked by the bril- 
liancy and finish which always distinguish 
her work and throughout the program the 
audience was conscious of the presence of 
an artist of rare attainments. She opened 
her program with Mozart’s Sonata, No. 9 
followed by the Gavotte, Sgambati, which 
elicited incessant applause. Ten Preludes 
by Heller, each delightfully contrasted, was 
followed by a group of Chopin numbers 
which included Polonaise, op. 26 and Valse, 


9.—A large and dis- 
greeted Mme. Avis 
pianist, at her re- 
of the Woman’s 


op. 64. These were most effectively inter- 
preted, as was the “Golliwog’s Cake 
Walk” from “The Children’s Corner,” by 
Debussy. <A a performance of 


Moszkowski’s “ 

final number. 
Paul Dufault was heard Friday evening 

in a concert at the Pawtucket Opera House 


Caprice Espagnol” was the 


assisted by Mabelle Baird, pianist, a pupil 
of Burmeister of Berlin; Nativa Mande- 
ville, soprano, and Frank Raia, harpist. 


Mr. Dufault, always a favorite with Rhode 
Island audiences, has a_ beautiful, rich 
voice, well controlled and smooth and sang 
with fine authority the charming French 
song, “Elégie,” by Massenet; “Cloches de 
Paques,” de Jayer, and “Malgré Moi,” by 
Pfeiffer. He was also delightful in his 
second group, which included “J’ai Pleuré 
en Reve, ” by Htie; “Plaintive Tourterelle,” 
Briet; “Boat Song,” Harriet Ware, and 
“Purgatoire,” by Paladilhe, giving to each 
a fine interpretation. Miss Baird’s selec- 
tions were rentoore Impromptu and Im- 
promptu No. 1, by Chopin, and Etude No. 


3, Liszt, all of which she played in a schol- 
arly 


manner, showing a musical tempera- 


ment and remarkable technic. Miss Mande- 
ville’s pleasing voice of wide range and 
great power was heard to advantage in 
songs by Manney, Foote, MacDowell, 
Bizet, Charpentier and Delibes, while her 
splendid work in the duet with Mr. Du- 
fault was a feature of the evening. Mr. 
Rafa’s harp solos were admirably rendered. 


G. F. H 


75,000 Miles in Two Years the Travel 
Record of Harry Gilbert 


Harry M. Gilbert, the accompanist for 
David Bispham, has returned to New York 
for a short rest before completing the con- 
cert engagements of the present season, 
after which he will go to his former home 
in Kentucky fora partofthe Summer. This 
period will be interrupted by several re- 
citals with Mr. Bispham in the East and 
West. During the present season with Mr. 
sispham Mr. Gilbert has traveled more 
than 30,000 miles and the mileage for the 
last two seasons totals more than 75,000. 
As the organist of the New York Central 
Presbyterian Church Mr. Gilbert has had a 
year’s leave of absence which this Spring 
has been extended for one more year, so 
that he may return to his duties at the ex- 
piration of next season should he so wish. 








Soloists Selected for Bethlehem’s Bach 
Festival 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., May 11.—Soloists for 
the Bach Festival to be held in Packer 
Memorial Church, Lehigh University, May 
31 and June I, were announced this week 
by Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, conductor of the 
Bach Choir. They are: Soprano, Mrs. 
Mary Hissem. deMoss; contralto, Mrs. 
Gertrude May Stein-Bailey; tenor, Nich- 
olas Douty, and bass, Frank Croxton. The 
orchestral parts will be played by members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. During the 
last Winter the Bach Choir of 200 voices 
has been working hard under the direction 
of Dr. Wolle and during the present month 
rehearsals on the difficult choruses of the 
Mass in B Minor have been frequent. 
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POWELL HERO OF 
RICHMOND FESTIVAL 


Cheered to the Echo as Piano 
Soloist and Composer of New 
Violin Concerto 


RicHMonb, VA., May 1.—The 
Spring Festival is over, and Richmond has 
laid her tribute at the feet of John Powell, 
who has shown, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that he is well deserving the plau- 
dits that audiences and critics 
have showered upon him. In the midst of 
his friends he brought forward a composi- 
which, if Efrem Zim- 
“is the 





great 


European 


tion of his own 
balist’s word stands for anything, 
greatest work since the Brahms Concerto.” 
This child of his imagination was born, so 
to speak, yesterday and throbs and sings 
and pulsates with a new message. Origi- 
nality is its very breath of life, although 
it shows a_ scholarly consideration for 
everything that is violinistic and true to 
the instrument. 
Although stars as Alma Gluck, 
Louise Homer, Riccardo Martin, Carl 
Jorn, Clarence Whitehill and Henri Scott 
for this festival, it was 
should 


the traditions of 
such 


were engaged 
natural that the 
center about this genius of Virginia and 
his gifted fellow artist Efrem Zimbalist. 
The directors of the festival chose Tuesday 
afternoon, April 30, for the first perform- 
ance of Mr. Powell’s concerto. Mr. Pas- 
ternack and his truly excellent orchestra 
opened the program with an impressive 


greatest interest 


reading of Bazzini’s “Saul Overture,” 
which was followed immediately by the 
much heralded Violin Concerto by Mr. 


Powell. Although it is to be regretted 
that only the Allegro Moderato movement 
was given, owing to lack of time to re- 
hearse, it sufficed to show the beauties of 
the composition. The movement is in E 
Major and the first motif is announced by 
the horns and taken up almost immedi 
ately by the soloist in a compelling passage 
on the G string. This is followed by a 
tender motif typifying the yearning toward 
some higher sphere of love. This paves 
the way for the third motif, which is char- 
acterized as the nobility theme, and is one 
of the most exquisite conceptions of the 
whole work. Then there comes a transi 
tion to a grotesque motif, which merges 
into the fourth principal motif of the 
movement called the “Song Theme,” which 
expresses deep and trve love with all its 
purifying and ennobling influence. 

It is needless to say that Zimbalist’s in- 
terpretation was nothing short of marvel- 


ous. His amazing technic was displayed 
to its fullest extent. One could see that 
his whole power as a virtuoso was con- 


centrated upon the delivery of the work. 
His singing, sonorous tone, was of that 
peculiar compelling power that only a great 
heart and superb musician can produce 
So great is Zimbalist’s love for this work 
that, as he neared the conclusion of the 
movement, it was all that he could do to 
control his emotion, and, upon leaving the 
stage amid thunderous applause, his eyes 
were full of tears. The ovation he received 
and which he shared with the composer was 
that which only a southern audience knows 
how to give. 


Another Powell Oration 


When the applause had subsided a de 

















Chorus, Orchestra and Soloists of the Richmond Festival Pictured at Rehearsal—Inset: John Powell, the Pianist and Com- 
poser (to the Left), and Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


of Richmond was given. The immense au 
dience, numbering some 3500 people, arose 
to its feet, cheering wildly and continuing 
until the had seated himself. Mr. 
Powell selected the Piano Concerto in E 
Flat Major, by Liszt, as his initial offer- 
ing and from the very that his 
fingers descended to crash forth the won 
derful opening chords he seemed in an- 
other world and his audience under some 
mysterious spell. Mr. Powell worked to a 
tremendous climax, awakening at the con 
clusion a veritable tornado of applause 
He was given floral offerings of every 
description. Arthur Scrivenor, former di 
rector of the festival, when he could make 
himself heard, presented Mr. Powell with 
an enormous laurel wreath sent all the way 
from London by admiring friends there 
and tied with the national colors, which 
called forth another ovation. For an en 
core the pianist gave the tender little 
“Lonesome Flowers” of Schumann from 
the composer’s “Forest Scenes.” 

Zimbalist 
Cui’s comprising 
Viennois” 
violinist 
shading, 
ond well 
responded 
Mr. Powell 


soloist 


second 


followed with a suite of César 
“Oriental,” “Caprice 
and “Liebesfreud.” In these the 
showed his complete mastery of 
tone, and bowing, winning a se 
deserved ovation. To this he 
with the Pierné “Serenade.” 
next gave a wonderful deliv- 
ery of the Schumann “Romance” and a 
mazurka by his first teacher, I‘rederick ( 
Hahr, of this city, who was compelled to 
acknowledge the applause which followed 
The young musician and his aged master 
made an impressive picture as they stood 
bowing to the enthusiastic audience. <A 
ringing interpretation was given Chopin's 
“Polonaise in A Flat,” in which the pian 
wonderful crystal tone was shown 
brilliantly. This closed the program, with 
the exception of Mr. Pasternak’s masterful 
delivery of “Entrance of the Gods to Wal 


ist’s 


Clarence Whitehill as soloists, with the 
Wednesday Club chorus. The orchestra 
opened with the popular “Rienzi” Overture 
of Wagner. Next came the “Prize Song 


Henri Scott were added to the list of stars. 
It was to be regretted that the Richmond 
“hoodoo,” which seems to follow this great 
tenor, was present, as he was not in his 


and Finale” from “Die Meistersinger,” in best voice in either of his arias, “Che Ge- 
which the chorus assisted Messrs. Jorn and lida Manina” from “La Boheme” or John 
Whitehill. Though new to Richmond, Mr. son's aria from “The Girl of the Golden 
Jorn, with his smooth and ringing tenor, West.’ Mr. Scott was most refreshing in 


proved a revelation to the audience. His the florid basso aria, “I.e Tambour Major.” 


finest work, however, came in the famous from “Le Caid”’ Ambroise Thomas. which 
“Paghiacci Lament,” for a more convine- he acted and sang to the great satisfaction 
ing interpretation of this aria is seldom of everyone. He was recalled to give “In 
heard. That Dwelling Place Serene.’ The con- 
Mme. Homer thrilled everyone with the certs were closed by the quartet from 
aria from “Le Prophete.” She has gained “Rigoletto” with Mme. Gluck and Homer 
in every branch of her art, since her last and Messrs. Martin and Scott. 
appearance in Richmond. It is a pity that lt remains to express unstinted praise 
she cannot be heard in “Carmen,” to judge for the conscientious work of Louis E. 
by her singing of the “Habanera” from  Witzel, the local director of the Wednes. 
Bizet’s work. THlis aria from “Don Car day Club, as well as the chorus itself. Their 
los” on Tuesday night brought her numer work in the “Prize Song” showed the con- 
ous encores, one of which was her hus-  ductor’s keen musicianly insight and con- 


band’s “Banjo Song,” with the 


| scientious observance of Wagnerian ideals. 
at the instrument 


The part “When You Sing,” H. 
Bath, and Elgar’s “Fly, Singing Bird,” with 
the “Barcarolle” from “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” again showed them to a great ad 
vantage, and paved the way for a most 


composer 
SONS, 

Alma Gluck’s Singing 
Alma Gluck 


positions 


sang so many beautiful com- 
which brought her dozens of re- 


calls, that it is difficult to select her best. beautiful performance of Aldrich’s “Sea 
Her glorious voice brought the immense Drift” to the musical setting by Coleridge 
audiences of Monday and Tuesday nights Taylor. Their attack, volume, and sure in- 
to her dainty feet. She was superb in the  tonation left little to be wished for. The 


festival as a whole has surpassed anything 
this organization has attempted in its his 
tory. G. WATSON JAMES, JR 


“Depuis le 
“Louise,” and 


jour” from Charpentier’s 
equally bewitching in the 
American songs, Cadman’s “Moonlight,” 
Sidney Homer’s “Mammy’s Lullaby” and 
the Spross “Will o' the Wisp.” Of course, 
she was literally deluged with flowers and 
showed her appreciation on both nights by 
repeated encores. She made with Mme. 
Homer a wonderful impression in_ the 


to Lecture in London and 


Paris 


Stojowski 


Sigismond Stojowski, the composer 
pianist and lecturer, who is just closing a 


“Duet of Flowers” from “Madama Butter- successful season in the United States. 
fly,” where his lecture recitals have aroused 

Clarence Whitehill, by his personal mag great interest, will leave for Europe on 
netism and wonderful voice, made himself May 16 to give a series of recitals in Lon- 





lightful orchestral suite was given before halla” from “Das Rheingold,” unquestion a favorite among the singers of the festi- don and Paris. He will also participate in 
the short intermission. This being over, ably the finest offering of the orchestra val. Wotan’s “Farewell” from “Die Wal the music festival in Vienna this Summer 
Mr. Powell appeared for his first number during the three concerts. kure” especially proved the power of his and after a short visit to his native land, 
It was then that the greatest tribute that Monday night’s program offered Alma fascinating art. Poland, will be the guest of Ignaz Pade- 
has ever been paid an artist in the history Gluck, Louise Homer, Carl Jorn and On Tuesday night Riccardo Martin and rewski, his former teacher and friend. 
NEVADA REED ONE MONTH’S SUMMER VOCAL WORK 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 





Enough for 
Revival 





Importance of the Large Orchestra in the Success of a Production 
—The Folly of Considering a Makeshift Organization Good 
“The Road’—A 


‘Pirates of Penzance” 








By WALTER VAUGHAN 


HE public can have anything it 
wants,” said Arthur Weld, musical 
director of Henry W. Savage's light opera 
production, “Little Boy Blue,” in speaking 
of the size of the American theater or- 
chestra as compared with European or- 
ganizations. 

“The only difficulty is that outside of 
the large cities the light opera-loving pub- 
lic has had so few opportunities to hear 
the scores of the lighter musical works 
rendered by large orchestras under the 
direction of capable directors that the real 
importance of the orchestra is as yet un- 
appreciated. 

“As an example a man from Syracuse or 
Rochester comes to New York and wit- 
nesses one of our big light opera successes ; 
the company presenting it is large and the 
score is ably played by an orchestra of forty 
or forty-five men. A certain passage played 
by the wood wind section in which the oboe 
has the solo appeals to him greatly. Now 
he does not know an oboe from a bassoon, 
but he has very definite ideas as to what 
pleases him and that little passage makes a 
more lasting impression on him than any- 
thing else in the entire opera. 

“He returns to his up-State home and 
later in the season, when the production 
visits his town, he is one of the first to 
makes up a 
friends will 
enjoy the performance. He attends the 
theater and waits in pleasant anticipation 
for the moment to arrive when the orches- 
tra will take up the strain that he liked so 
well. ' ; 

“But when the production left New York 
the orchestra had been reduced, the oboe 
is missing and its part in the little passage 
that at least ome man is waiting for is 
played by the flute. Naturally the effect is 
entirely different. The Syracuse man does 
not know what the matter is, but he knows 
that there is something radically wrong, 
the entire evening is spoiled for him and 
in consequence the theater, as far as Syra- 
cuse is concerned, has lost a patron. When 
he comes to New York he will patronize 
light opera, but will leave it thoroughly 


purchase tickets. Perhaps he 


party, so sure is he that his 


alone in his own town, and as probably 
fifty weeks of the year are spent in Syra- 
cuse the loss is larger than one would 
imagine, especially as that man is a walk- 
ing advertisement during the entire year 
of the fact that a musical production out- 








Arthur Weld, Conductor of Light Opera 


side of New York is a vastly different or- 
ganization from the one that plays on 
Broadway. 


Not An Unusual Case 


“The case I have quoted is by no means 
unusual, and you would be greatly sur- 
prised at the interest displayed in small 
cities and towns in connection with the 
companies that make it a practice to carry 
large orchestras. 

“IT remember, a few years ago, that the 
‘Merry Widow’ company visited a town in 
Alabama—Selma, I believe—and just be- 
fore the performance began, as I took my 
place in the leader’s chair, I was touched on 
the arm by an old gentleman who sat in the 
front row. He was a fine, intelligent- 
looking man of military bearing and with 
that courtly manner for which the old 
school Southern gentleman is noted; he 
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pointed toward the two French horns in 
the orchestra and said, ‘Will you kindly 
tell me the names of those instruments 
over there?’ I told him, and after thank- 
ing me profusely he said, ‘While | am not 
a musician I am a keen lover of music in 
all its forms and particularly of the or- 
chestra. I have often read of the French 
horn, although up to now have never seen 
one and I know I shall greatly enjoy hear- 
ing them this evening.’ 

“T speak of this to show how the orches- 
tra is looked upon in the smailer cities and 
towns of the country. Here was a gentle- 
man who came to the performance not to 
see the production of the ‘Merry Widow,’ 
which was then the rage of the entire 
country, but to hear the large orchestra 
and the French horns. 


Where the Orchestra Was a Feature 


“Managers of the type of Henry W. 
Savage and F. C. Whitney have always 
made it a practice to supply their light 
opera productions with large orchestras 
and have in consequence accomplished 
much for the cause of music by sending 
these organizations in parts of the country 
where an orchestra of more than ten or 
twelve pieces had never before been heard. 
During the run of the ‘Big Three’ light 
operas, ‘The Merry Widow,’ ‘The Walt: 
Dream’ and ‘The Chocolate Soldier,’ tve 
big orchestras were a feature and the fa- 
vorable comments that their performances 
drew forth was a revelation to the ‘com- 
mercial’ managers, who up to that time 
thought it a waste of money to equip a 
musical production with anything more 
than a leader and three or four men, trust- 
ing to the local theater orchestra to assist 
in playing the score. 

“Personally | have no complaint. I have 
always in my twelve years’ experience in 
the light opera field been connected with 
managers who knew and understood the 
need of carrying a large orchestra and 
were willing to shoulder the expense, 
which, considering the vast amount of ter- 
ritory covered in a season, is enormous. 

That every light opera organization will 
carry a large orchestra is only a matter of 
time, as just as soon as the public realizes 
its value the managers must comply. 
Naturally, in looking for information re- 
garding matters musical the public looks 
to the newspapérs and the critics and in 
this has been at a great disadvantage for 
the reason, unfortunately, that light opera 
productions have seldom been taken se- 
riously irrespective of their merit. 

“A manager goes to great expense in 
sending out a big light opera organiza- 
tion. His cast is large and expensive, the 
scenery and costumes are lavish, and, 
added to this, he supplies an orchestra of 
thirty-five or forty men under the leader- 
ship of a thorough musician. In conse- 
quence the entire performance is excellent. 
We will say for the sake of argument that 
the orchestra is particularly good and the 
beauties of the score are brought out ex- 
ceptionally well. Does the critic in re- 
viewing the performance make any men- 
tion of this? He does not. On the con- 
trary, if in the chorus he spies some girl 
who has a red head or bow legs, that is 
made the basis of his criticism and his 
whole article is written with view of get- 
ting a few laughs, rather than giving an 
intelligent criticism of the performance. 
In view of cases like the above, and they 
are by no means rare, even in our largest 
cities, it is not surprising that some of 
our managers are much adverse to supply- 
ing large orchestras when they seldom get 
as much as a single line in the criticisms. 


A Critic Out of His Element 


“Tt is true that the music critic of a 
newspaper seldom reviews a light opera 
production because the dramatic writer is 
generally sent. He is often very much 
out of his element, in attempting to write 
an intelligent criticism of a performance 
of this kind. Music is ofttimes an un- 
known art to him and, therefore, in order 
to write an article that will not make him 
appear ridiculous, he resorts to humorous 
writing, which, while it may display a 
certain facility in the use of phrases and 
adjectives, certainly gives no idea of the 
production or its musical merits. 

“Another cause of the comparatively 
small orchestras, even in the theatres of 
New York, is the recent demand made by 
the musical union for an increase in salary 
for its members. The old rate was $3 a 
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performance and the union is asking a 
raise of $1. This the managers are com- 
batting and the outcome is still much in 
doubt. With no desire to enter into any 
discussion of the merits of the case | 
will say that the present salary rate for 
musicians has been in existence for thirty- 
one years and we know how all condi- 
tions have changed in that time. One 
of two things is true, either the musician 
was greatly overpaid when the old rate was 


established or he is far under paid at 
present.” 

* * * 
THE Shuberts and W. A. Brady an- 


nounced that rehearsals wouid begin 
this week for the revival of the Gilbe.t and 
Sullivan’s “The Pirates of Penzance.” 
They intend to keep to the original in- 
tention of running the revival of “Pa- 
tience” for only four weeks, and the first 
performance of “The Pirates of Penzance” 
will be given on Monday, June 3. Prac- 
tically the same cast will appear in the 
latter piece and both operettas will be pre- 
sented on tour next season by this com- 
pany. “The Pirates of Penzance” or “The 
Slave of Duty” had its first hearing on 
any stage in America, having been pro- 
duced by the D’Oyly Carte Company at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater on December 
31, 1879, immediately after the run of 
“Pinafore” at that house. The first Lon- 
don performance was given at the Opera 
Comique on April 3, 188o. 


k * * 
APA MEADE, who has appeared in the 
prima donna role of “Madam 


Sherry” for two seasons, and who is un- 
der contract for a term of years with 
Frazee & Lederer, has been temporarily 
released by that firm to appear in the 
Aborn English Grand Opera Company’s 
revival of Humperdinck’s fairy opera, 
“Hansel und Gretel,” at the Broadway 
Theater. Miss Meade will appear in the 
role of Gretel at one-half of the perform- 
ances while at the other half Doris Good- 
win will sing the part. Miss Meade for 
merly appeared in light opera under the 
Aborn management, but this will be début 
in grand opera. 


Greeley Philharmonic Society Closes Its 
First Season Successfully 


GREELEY, Cat., May 1.—The final con- 
cert in the Philharmonic Society series was 
given Monday evening. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under J. C. Kendel, played with 
fine spirit, and once more stimulated local 
pride. J. C. Wilcox of Denver aroused 
enthusiasm by his dramatic delivery of the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, with orchestral sup 
port. The Lyric Trio of Denver gave de 
lightful assistance in the program. Its en- 


semble singing is refined and beautiful. 
Sarah Hunter, pianist, played brilliantly 
and was received with enthusiasm. The 


first season of the Philharmonic Society 
has been wholfy successful artistically, and 
not overwhelmingly discouraging finan 
cially. 


Alwin Schroeder to Tour America 


Alwin Schroeder, the noted ’cellist, who 
was for many years a member of the Knei- 
sel Quartet and solo ’cellist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, will make a concert 
tour next season, appearing both as soloist 
with the large orchestras and in recital. 
His tour will be managed by Mrs. Antonia 
Sawyer, who on account of his country 
wide reputation, feels sure that there will 
be considerable demand for his services. 
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A REPORT from the Friday Morning 

Musical Club of Washington, D. C., 
tells of the final business meeting on April 
26, at which the following officers for next 
elected: President, Mrs. 
Eugene Byrnes; vice-president, Mrs. J. D. 
Patten; musical director, Mrs. True; as- 
sistant musical director, Lucy Brickenstein; 


season were 


recording secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Robbins; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Bell; chorus director and librarian, Miss 
Dean. 


Reports from various committees were 


read and much interest was shown in the 
proposed plan for a club house to be built 
some day in the near future. The place of 
meeting at present is entirely too small 
for the use of the club. During the last 
season there were twenty-three program 
meetings, nine special program days (4 
American music, I Bach program, 1 Liszt, 
I Debussy, 1 folksong and a “Konigs- 
kinder” program). There were four pro- 
fessional days. 

The second subscription concert of the 
Treble Clef Club of Philadelphia took 
place on April 26. The club, which is di- 
rected by S. L. Herrmann, was assisted by 
Frank M. Conly, basso, and Henry Gur- 
ney, tenor; Harry Alexander Matthews 
and Averay Jones were at the piano. The 
program was as follows: 

“Spring Song,’’ Mendelssohn, The 
Bass Solo, (a) “‘Where’er You Walk,’ 
“How’s My Boy,” Sidney Homer, Mr. 
the Boat,’ Grieg, The Treble Clef; Tenor Solo, 
(a) “Fair Springtide,’””’ MacDowell, (b) ‘In the 
Dawn,” Elgar, (c) “The Birth of Morn,’ Leoni, 
Henry Gurney; “Before the Daybreak,” Nevin, 
The Treble Clef; “Every Flower,’’ ‘‘Madama 
Butterfly,’’ Puccini, The Treble Clef; “The Lake 


Treble Clef; 
’ Handel, (b) 
Conly; “In 


of the Dismal Swamp,’”’ Matthews (new—first ren- 
dition), The Treble Clef; Bass Solo, “The Mad 
Dog,” Liza Lehmann, Frank M. Conly; ‘“To- 
morrow,’ Arthur Foote, The Treble Clef; ‘“‘The 


Wave Sweeps My Breast,” from the ‘‘Crusaders,” 
Gade, The Treble Clef, assisted a Henry Gurney; 
“The Old A ypletree in Bloom,’’ Philipp Gretscher, 
The Treble Clef. 
_ The closing day of the Amateur Musical 
Club of Peoria, Ill., was “May Day in the 
Dining Room,” and took place at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. Luncheon was followed by 
a delightful program given by the com- 
poser, Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, and her two 
daughters. At the close of the luncheon 
Mrs. Hinkle, the retiring president, gave a 
talk expressing the sincere delight which 
the assistance of the members of the club 
had given her, and Mrs. Wellington Hous- 
worth, the president-elect, also made an 
address, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Other members spoke, among them 
Mrs. Gaynor. At 4 o’clock the assembly 
gathered in the Gold Room, where the 
Gaynor program was presented. At the 
annual election of officers all excepting the 
president and second vice-president were 
continued in office, each having served but 
one year. The new president is Mrs. Wel- 
lington Housworth and the new second 
vice-president Mrs. Edward McCullough. 
Program—Composer, Mrs. Jessie Gaynor; 
soprano, Rose Gaynor; mezzo-soprano Dorothy 
Gaynor. Trios: ‘The Violet,” “Little Yellow 
Dandelion,” ‘‘The Fairies,” Gaynor, Mrs. Gaynor 
and daughters; ‘‘My Baby,’ “Fireflies,” “I Do, 
Don’t You?” “The Elephant,” “The Monkey’s 
Tail,’’ Gaynor, Rose Gaynor; ‘‘The Daffodil Lady,” 
“The. inne,’ “The Bird's Nest,”’ ‘‘Household 
Hints,’”’ Gaynor, Dorothy Gaynor; “Baby Moon,”’ 
“Flowers Cradle Song, “Cuddle Doon,” ‘The 
Top,’’ “The Ball,’’ Gaynor, Mrs. Gaynor; Trios: 
“Pit a Pat,” “I Love the Old Doll Best, ”” Gaynor. 
“Dorothy,” Dorothy Gaynor, “March,” Dorothy 
Gaynor, “‘A Question,” Jessie L. Commer, “Night- 
ingale Lane,” Paul Bliss, “A Rondel,” Jessie L, 
Gaynor, Rose Gaynor; “When Little Boys Sing,” 
John Carpenter, Mrs. Gaynor; ‘‘Rose Songs,” 
Jessie L. Gaynor, “June,’’? Dorothy Gaynor, Doro- 
thy Gaynor; “The Spring,’’ George Henschel, 
“Summer,” Cecil Chaminade, ‘The Cuckoo,’ Liza 
Lehmann, Rose Gaynor; “Swing. High, Swing Low,” 
Jessie L. Gaynor, ‘“‘ Spring Song,” Jessie L. Gaynor, 
“The Year’s at the Spring,’”’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Dorothy Gaynor. 


E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 





PEABODY SUMMER SESSION 


Marked Interest Shown Points to Suc- 
cess of the Innovation 


BALTIMORE, May 13.—Frederick R. Huber, 
manager of the Summer School of the Pea- 
body Conservatory, reports that interest in 
the school’s first Summer session is very 
marked and that the success of the ven- 
ture is practically assured. To those who 
are prevented by other occupations from 
studying during the Winter the Summer 
School is designed to present unusual ad- 
vantages. The endowment of the Peabody 
Conservatory makes it possible to main- 
tain at the school an exceptional equip- 
ment, including the excellent teaching staff. 
The Summer session will be for six weeks, 
from July 2 to August 13, and will coin- 
cide with the dates of the Summer session 
of the Johns Hopkins University, so that 
students of one institution may take sup- 
plementary studies at the other. 

Mr. Huber says the enrollment thus far 
is most encouraging and that requests for 
information have come from almost every 
quarter east of the Mississippi. 

George F. Boyle has been secured as head 
of the piano department. He will not only 
give piano instructions, but will also con- 
duct classes in normal training and mu 
sical interpretation. 

Another course that will prove of inter- 
est is the Public School Teachers’ Course, 
which will be directed by Henrietta Baker, 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Baltimore. Otis B. Boise, the head of 
the harmony department, is one of the 
best known teachers in that branch, and 
Harold D. Phillips, teacher of organ, and 
Charles H. Bochau, who will instruct the 
singing classes, are valuable acquisitions in 
the work of the Summer School. 

W. J. R. 





Musicale by New Rochelle Club 


New Rocueiie, N. Y., May 11.—A 
splendid concert was given at the Manor 
Club on April 25 by the Eurydice Club, 
assisted by Mrs. George Phelps Robbins, 
violinist; Francis Rogers, baritone, and 
Mrs. Skeffington S. Norton, accompanist. 
The club, under the direction of L. Fred- 
erick Pease, was heard to fine advantage 
in four groups of numbers. Livinia 
Heath was the accompanist. Mrs. Rob- 
bins played selections by Ries, Debussy, 
Godard and Cui. Mr. Rogers sang songs 
by Carissimi, Sarti, Schubert, Sinding, 
Purcell and Huhn. 


MISS WOOD IN WORCESTER 


Boston Contralto Sings Varied Program 
With Her Usual Fine Artistry 


Boston, May 13.—Anna Miller Wood, 
mezzo-contralto, sang before the members 
and friends of the Worcester Friday Morn- 
ing Club in that city on April 22 with Jes- 
sie Davis, accompanist. Miss Wood has an 
extensive and well-chosen répertoire, as 
shown by her program: 

Handel; ‘“‘Dove Lei,” 
“Horo Mhairi Dhu, 


**Ecoute 


**Son Pellegrino,”’ 
” “My 


d’Jeannette,’’ Dalayrac; 


Boy Tammy,” “Old Scotch Airs’; ‘‘Depuis le 
Jour,’ Charpentier; “La Mandoline,” Debussy; 
“Bonjour Suzon,’ Thome; “Le Chevalier Belle- 
Etoile,” Holmes; ‘“‘Waldeinsamkeit,”’ ‘‘Mein 
Schaetzelein,”’ Reger; ‘But Lately in Dance,” 
Arensky; ‘“‘Snow,”’ Lie; “Der Schmied,” Brahms; 
“The Fields o’ Ballyclare,” ‘In the Dark,”’ 
Daniels; ‘“‘Dear Love, When in Thine Arms,” 
Chadwick; “Idyll,’’ MacDowell; “The Angelus,” 


*Q Swallow Flying South,” Foote. 

Miss Wood held her audience through- 
out with her usual charming personality 
and artistry. She possesses a voke of 
great beauty and won many enthusiastic 
recalls. Miss Davis distinguished herself 
by her accompaniment work. The num- 
bers by local composers, Mabel W. Dan- 
iels, George W. Chadwick and Arthur 
oote, were exceptionally well done and 
heartily applauded. 

Miss Wood also sang at a lecture given 
in the Salon Frangais, Tuileries, by Louis 
Delamarre, on May 4, and on May 6 at a 
private “pop” concert at the Hotel Somer- 
set, where she sang a group of songs by 
Mabel Daniels. In July she will illustrate 
the course of lectures by Mr. Surette on 
“History of Music” at the Summer School 
of the University of California, as she did 
the course given by Arthur Foote last sea- 
son and later will give recitals in the prin- 
cipal cities on the Pacific coast, returning 
to Boston late in October. A. &. 





Amateur Symphony Club Ends Good 
Season 


The Symphony Club, composed of New 
York amateurs, closed its season on Thurs- 
day night of last week, after having raised 
about $5,000 during the year for charity. 
The final concert netted between $700 and 


$800. Estelle Liebling was soloist, sing- 
ing compositions by Brahms, Dell’Acqua 


and Saint-Saéns. The orchestra, of which 
David Mannes is conductor and Mrs. Will- 
iam L, Bowman concertmaster, played com- 
positions by Wagner, Mozart, Gluck and 
Bach. 
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CHICAGO CHOIR CONCERT 


Father Finn’s Paulist Singers Show 


High Standard of Excellence 


Cuicaco, May 8.—Everything conspired 
to the bringing of a goodly attendance to 
the Sunday afternoon concert of the Paul- 
ist choristers in the Auditorium. More 
than customary zeal was evidenced in the 
work of Father Finn’s boys, due probably 
to that fact that the real object was to 
raise funds for a European trip, upon 
which they are about to embark. They 
expect to enter into a competition with 
other similar bodies in a test tor the prizes, 
which are offered at the International meet 
in Paris during the closing days of May. 

Their work, on Sunday, was indeed en- 
joyable. Especially in the matter of nu- 
ance and the excellent selection of their 
numbers was their appearance worthy of 
note. The four Belgian folk-songs ar- 
ranged by Gevaert were well and worthily 
sung, some slight remissness in the mat- 
ter of attack notwithstanding. Gounod’s 
motet “Gallia” was almost elevating, in 
spite of its prolonged wail of pseudo grief- 
stricken melancholy. The Arensky “Ser- 
enade” was of considerable interest, al- 
though more aptly described as a ’cello 
solo with voice and word accompaniment. 

In his numbers Cornelius Van Vliet 
proved himself a ’cello soloist of no mean 
technical equipment, but his real musician- 
ship could hardly manifest itself in offer- 


ings such as he elected to present. He was 
well received and, in an encore, was ac- 
companied on the organ, an _ instrument 


evidently more grateful to J. Lewis Browne 
than the piano he had been, using. Two 
part songs by the choristers also brought 
Mr. Browne forth as a composer and they 
were gracious in concept and as graciously 
received. Father Finn has indeed done 
much, for which he is to be commended, 
for the combined work of the boys and 
men plainly manifested painstaking efforts 


N. vDEV. 


on his part. I 





Twelve Hundred School Children in 
York Festival 

YorK, Pa., May 10.—Twelve hundred 
boys and girls of the graded public schools 
of this city participated in the annual 
festival of music in the High School au- 
ditorium Tuesday evening and last eve- 
ning. The renditions were under the di- 


rection of John Denues, 
sic in the schools, and 
about 4,000 persons, the large hall being 
packed on both occasions. The proceeds 
will be devoted to the public library. The 
program consisted of simple part songs 
which displayed the young voices to ad- 
vantage. The fresh tones and excellent 
shading and attack made a distinct im- 
pression upon the audiences. The festive! 
chorus was composed of 500 pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grade schools and its 
work was equal to that of many of the 
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“Tito” Demonstrates His Gifts in Song 


ITO,” the pet poodle. of Mme. Jane 
Osborn-Hannah, is one of the few 

dogs that, along with his other tricks, has 
been taught to sing. Aside from this ac- 
complishment, he is quite an international 
character, having been bred in northern 
Spain, purchased in Paris, raised in Ger- 
many and at present domiciled in Amer- 


rehearsal in which she participated and 
it was the work of only a few weeks to 
make “Tito” realize that he was doing a 
“stunt.” Now he sits up, as in the pic- 
ture, and sings upon request apparently 
with as much pleasure to himself as 
amusement to his auditors. 
“Tito’s” tone-production is 


not of the 





ica. He is a thoroughbred Spanish dwarf best; it is inclined to be somewhat 
poodle. “throaty,” and his gift of melody is more 
The idea of developing the dog’s natural or less limited to one note. Still the 
instinct to sing occurred to Mme. Hannah originality of the act in its entirety has 
after the lusty exhibition of his talents afforded entertainment to many admiring 
following a particular stormy Wagnerian friends. 
cider choral organizations. The selec- Trio, and the closing trio, the Schuett 
tions given included a three-part song en- “Waltzer-Marchen.” She also added a 
titled “Spring Time,” which was composed Poldini Etude as a fitting encore. Mr. 


and dedicated to the 


“IT Will Extol 


by Conductor Denues 
school children of the city, 


Thee,” by Rinck, and “Forsaken,” by Ko- 
schatt. The High School Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of A. A. Knoch, assisted 
in the festival. R. 


Western Artiste Trlomeh in Violin and 
’Cello Recital 


CHARLESTON, ILL., 
which filled every 


May 3.—An audience 
available seat in the 
auditorium of the State Normal School 
here, listened to a program on Monday 
evening given by Maximilian Dick, violin- 
ist, and Edith Adams Dick, ’cellist, of St 
Paul, and Theodora Sturkow Ryder, 
Chicago pianist, who presented a program 


of varied interest. Mme. Sturkow Ryder 
played four of the MacDowell études 
Novelette, Perpetual Motion, Improvisa- 
tion and Concert Etude, besides partici- 
pating in the opening number, the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn LD Minor 


the 
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Dick’s playing of the Vieuxtemps Fourth 
Concerto brought him back in the inevit- 
able Dvorak “Humoreske,” and Mrs. Dick 
in the d’Ambrosio “Romance” was well 
received. The following morning they re- 
mained by special arrangement to give an 


extra program for the students of the 
school who had been unable to gain ad- 
mittance at the evening concert. 


HIGH IN LOUISVILLE FAVOR 





Minneapolis Orchestra Strengthens Im- 
pression Made by Previous Visit 


LouIsviLLE, May 15.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra played a return en- 
gagement at the Schubert Masonic Theater 
last Sunday afternoon. The very favorable 
impression gained upon its first visit was 
strengthened greatly, the Minneapolis or- 
ganization being one of the strongest and 
most artistic orchestras that it has been 
the pleasure of local music lovers to hear 
in years. While the warm afternoon and 
the opening of several pleasure parks 
militated somewhat against a great at- 
tendance, there was a good turnout of en- 
thusiastic music lovers, who expressed ap 
proval in no uncertain style. Under the 
direction of Mr. Oberhoffer, the orchestra 
played the Overture to ‘“Tannhauser,” two 
movements of Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
in E Minor, No. 5; Schumann’s “Dance of 
Nymphs and Satyrs; the prelude to “Mig- 
non” and the “Will o’ the Wisp” and 
Rakoczy March from “The Damnation of 
Faust.” 

Since its appearance here in February, 
a vocal quartet has been added to the or- 
chestra, consisting of Lucille Stevenson, 
soprano; Genevieve Wheat, contralto; 
Joseph Schenke, tenor, and Horatio Con- 
nell, baritone. These admirable singers 
sang the quartet from “Rigoletto.” Miss 
Stevenson displayed a beautiful voice in 
the “Balatelle” from “Pagliacci,” and Mr. 
Schenke sang in splendid style, “Lend me 
your aid” from the “Queen of Sheba.” 
The instrumental soloist was the concert- 
meister of the orchestra, Richard Czer 


wonky, who played with great tonal beauty 
and virtuosity Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Ca 
priccioso.” Hi. P. 


Pueblo Chorus Sings Bach Oratorio 


PuesLo, Cor., May It. Bach’s “St. 


Matthew’s Passion” was sung here by 
the Mendelssohn Society recently and the 
success which the performance attained re 
flects much credit upon James Potter 
Keough, director, of New York; Mrs. 
Killin-Keough and J. A. Van Arsdale. The 


work of the entire chorus*was splendid and 
the parts were sung most effectively 
by Fred Feil, tenor of the Chicago Apollo 


solo 


Club; George Schnell, Jr., George F. 
Speiser, Norman D. Pomeroy, T. L. Lingle, 
IF, M. Sloan, George C. Litz, Rev. O. B. 


Risley Ferguson, Mrs. H. W. 
Foster, Gertrude Trent, Mrs. 
Anna Girkin, Rebekah Speer, 
Mrs. H. C. Bacon, Helen Schnell, Mrs. T. 
L. Lingle, Mrs. W. H. Baker, Mrs. George 
C. Litz and Opal Jones. 


Pershing, Mrs. 
Harris, M. T. 
F. W. Rich, 

















ume. SZUMOWSKA 


The Eminent Polish Pianist in 


LESSON RECITALS 


Boston Transcript, Jan., 1912.—She was at her ease as she spoke; 
all that she said was clear to the ear and intelligible to the mind 
Her explanations and comments were not trite; she did not analyze 
too technically, and she kept her little discourse and her illustra 
tions on the piano well-knit \s for her final playing of the three 


pieces, it was the clearest and most sympathetic exposition of all 

New York Herald, March, 1912.—The audience was keenly in 
terested and carried away more lasting and profitable impressions 
than are gleaned from the ordinary piano recital 

Providence Journal, March, 1912—Pianists may come and pian 
ists may go, but the subtle charm of Mme Szumowska’s technical 
expression is as enduring as ever, and there are many who still 
prefer her playing to that of any piamst on the concert stage to 
day. 

Syracuse Journal, Nov., 1911.—Mme. Szumowska’s audience came 
away feeling that it had not only enjoyed an evening of piano 

Antoinette Szumowska work, but had understood what was heard 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








eae splendid anthology of Russian songs, 
edited by Kurt Schindler and pub- 
lished by the Schirmer Press last Fall, 
has been followed by another excellent 
volume of vocal music by French com- 
posers entitled “Anthology of Modern 
French Song,’* collected and edited by 
Max Spicker, one of New York’s best 
known musicians and a composer of ability. 
The collection contains thirty-nine songs, 
varied in style and content. Beginning with 
Debussy’s “Beau Soir,” “Mandoline,” “La 


Chevelure” and “Romance,” four of the 
modern Frenchman’s finest and incidentally 
sanest songs, one finds D’Indy’s “Lied Mar- 
itime,” Bruneau’s “L’heureux Vagabond” 
and Fauré’s “Les Berceaux,” “Apres un 
Réve,” “Les Roses d’Ispahan,”’ “Nell,” 
“Rencontre” and “Soir,” all lovely exam- 
ples of one of the most prolific of con- 
temporary composers. Then come Duparc’s 
“L’invitation au voyage” and his much- 
sung “Chanson Triste”; Pierné’s “Lucette,” 
in sixteenth century style: Massenet’s 
“Premiére Danse”; Widor’s “Albayde,” “Je 
ne veux pas autre chose” and “Nuit 
d’Etoiles”: Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit”; Bizet’s 
“Vieille Chanson”; Chausson’s “Les Pa- 
pillons” and “Le Charme”; Coquard’s “Hai 
luli”; Delibes’s “Bonjour, Suzon!” ; Franck’s 
“Le Marriage des Roses”; Hiie’s “Brises 
d’autrefois”; Lalo’s “L’Esclave” and “La 
Chanson de I’Alouette”; Lekeu’s “Sur une 
Tombe,” an atmospheric piece of tone color 
that commands attention; Leroux’s “Le 
Nil”: Paladilhe’s “Le Roitelet,’ “Les Trois 
Priéres, Psyche”; Saint-Saéns’s “La Soli- 
taire,” “Le Lever de la Lune,” “La Cloche” 
and Vidal’s “Le Fidéle Coeur” and “Ar- 
iette.” 

The choosing of this list of songs has 
been felicitous and the collection will no 
doubt find a place in the library of many 
a music-lover in America and abroad. Eng- 
lish translations, which are for the most 
part satisfying, have been provided by 
Henry G. Chafman, G. J. S. White, M. 
Louise Baum, Dr. Th. Baker and George 
L. Osgood. 


There is a dedication at the opening of 
the volume which reads “To the beloved 
memory of Charles Gilibert, lyric artist 
and singer of songs, whose delightful in- 
terpretations are among the most cherished 
musical recollections of the present genera- 





tion and who was foremost in making 
known to England and America the song 
treasures of his native land.” 

*““ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN FreNcH Sone.” A col 
lection of Thirty-nine Songs with Piano Accom- 
paniment by Modern French Composers. Coilected 


and Edited by Max Spicker. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York. Price, in paper, $1.25 net; 


cloth, $2.00 net. 
“a 


A VOLUME of “Bach Pedal Etudes”’t 

founded on motives and phrases se- 
lected from the pedal part of the organ 
compositions of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
compiled by Everett E. Truette, the Bos- 
ton organist, has recently been issued. 
There are passages from the D Minor 
Toccata, the First Sonata, the C Major 
Prelude, the C Major Fugue, the E Minor 
Prelude and numerous other works. They 
are all carefully marked and edited and 
will be valuable to the student of organ- 
playing. 

Rudolf Friml has written an attractive 
set of “Six Aquarelles,”= op. 74, calculated 
to meet the requirements of teachers in 
their work. They are “Cheerfulness,” “In- 
quietude,” “Gracefulness,” “A Question,” 
“Fascination” and “Tender Message.” All 
are melodious and well written and should 
win the approval of teachers desirous of 
adding new pieces to their list. 

*« *x* * 


"THE list of recent publications of the 
house of C. W. Thompson & Com- 
pany, Boston, contains a number of. in- 
teresting works by American composers. 
The fourth volume of Blair Fairchilds 
“Canti Popolari Italiani”’$ is issued and 
will prove a highly acceptable set for use 
in recital, where the singer desires to vary 
his songs with lighter examples in which 
musical value is maintained. 

For piano there are “Venetian Nights,” 
a barcarolle by John A. O’Shea and “Dream 
of the Naiads,” by Marie Johnston, while 
a “Romanza in B Flat,” by George Henry 
Howard, appears for organ. The vocal 
issues are Lillian Craig Coffman’s “June 
Roses” and Josephine Hovey’s “Knowl- 
edge,” for secular use; sacred numbers are 
Charles B. Blount’s “My Saviour,” an ex- 
cellent arrangement for use on Good Fri- 
day of Schumann’s “Alte Laute” to the 
hymn text “O Sacred Head Now Wound- 





+“Bacn Pepat Etupes.” Thirty-four Etudes for 
the Pedal Alone. Compiled by Everett E. Truette. 
Price, 75 cents net. 

t‘‘AQuaRELLEs.” For the Piano. By Rudolph 
Friml, op. 74. Price, 49 and 30 cents each. All 
published by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass. 


§“Cantr Poporarrt Itariant.” A Collection of 
Tuscan Stornelli for Medium Voice. 3y «Blair 
Fairchild, op. 28. Price, $1.25 net. 

“Dream of the Naiads.” For the Piano. By 
Marie Johnston, “Venetian Nights,’’ Barcarolle for 
the Piano. By John A. O’Shea. “Romanza in B 
Flat.”’ For the Organ. By George Henry Howard. 
Price, 50 cents each. “June Roses.” Song for a 
Medium Voice. By Lillian Craig Coffman. Price, 


60 cents. “Knowledge.” Song for a Low Voice. 
By Josephine Hovey. Price, 50 cents. “My 
Saviour.’”’ Sacred Song for a Medium Voice. By 
Charles B. Blount. ‘In Heavenly Love Abiding.” 


Duet for Alto and Bass. By James C. Warkurst. 
“God Has Been Merciful To Me.” Sacred Song 
for a Medium Voice. By J. Henry Francis. “© 
Sacred Head.”’ Sacred Song for a Medium Voice. 
Arranged by Bertha Antoinette Hall from Schu- 
mann’s “Alte Laute.’’ Price, 30 cents. All pub- 
lished by C. W. Thompson & Company, Boston, 
Mass. ; 
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INTERPRETATION LECTURE-RECITALS 


ed,” by Bertha Antoinette Hall; a duet for 
alto and bass, “In Heavenly Love Abid- 
ing,” by James C. Warhurst, and “God 
Has Been Merciful to Me,” by J. Henry 
Francis. 

x * * 


MA* REGER’S compositions for solo 

violin have aroused much comment 
throughout the musical world. His most 
recent work in this direction is a “Pralu- 
dium und Fuge,”|| in which he has not 
only written in the style of Bach, but has 
actually employed the master’s themes, giv- 
ing credit for them in a parenthetical note, 
“Themen von J. S. Bach.” It is again a 
remarkable piece of violin writing, wholly 
polyphonic in style and planned for the 
instrument by one who knows its possibili- 
ties to the minutest detail. Only virtuosi 
will be able to play it, and as a vehicle for 
them it should be heard on many violin 
programs. It is dedicated to Carl Wend- 
ling, the German violinist, who for a sea- 
son was concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

x * * 


A GROUP of “Nocturnes”{ by Wilfrid 

Sanderson is issued by Boosey & Co. 
Mr. Sanderson has written a number of 
songs which have appeared recently and 
this set seems to emphasize the composer’s 
ability in a marked degree. The poems 
are by Edwin Teschemacher, who has 
written so many poems for Guy d’Harde- 
lot’s songs and are lyrics of charm and 
grace. The first, “O Night, O Life!” is 
a well-sustained melody, rather conven- 
tional in style, but in the second, “Tired 
Hands,” the composer shows a command 
of his material that is decidedly satis- 
factory. The other songs, “The Crescent 
Moon” and “Harbour Night Song,” are 
interesting, the latter gaining considerably 
in its general effect, from the constant 
repetition of a melodic phrase, which 
lingers in the hearer’s mind as one pecul- 
iarly fitting for the subject. The set is 
issued for medium and low voice. 


* * * 
CHRISTIAN SINDING, the Norwegian 
composer, from whom the musical 


world at one time believed great things 
would come, has already passed the hun- 
dred-mark in his list of opus numbers. His 
Op. 106 appears from the press of Bote 
and Bock Berlin, and comprises “Drei 
Elegische Stiicke’** for violin and piano, 
entitled respectively Elegie, Berceuse and 
Andante Religioso. 

They are pleasing pieces of a somewhat 
conventional type, melodious in general 
style, but lacking individuality. Sinding is 
without doubt a musician of considerable 
technic. His is happily conceived music, 
well written and for the most part free 
from banality. Even these compositions, 
which bear the title “elegiac pieces” have 
been misnamed; the elegiac note is not 
present even in the first one, Elegie, while 
the Berceuse and Andante Religioso are 
sunnily optimistic throughout. 

They are violinistic and the accompani- 
ments will be found most effective, for the 
composer knows his piano well, far better 
than he does the violin; apart from their 
pleasing qualities his compositions bear 
the earmarks of musicianship in every 
measure. Violinists seeking short pieces 
for recitals will doubtless find the three 
pieces acceptable, especially the Berceuse 
and the Andante Religioso. 
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Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great musical centers of 
Europe, to hear and study the great operas, but you won’t find 
anywhere more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better 
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||**PRALUDIUM uND FuGe” (Prelude and Fugue). 
For Solo Violin. By Max Reger, op. 117, No. 51. 
Published by Bote and Bock, Berlin. Price, M2. 

“Nocturnes.” Four Songs for a Medium or 
Low Voice. By Wilfrid Sanderson. Published 
by Boosey & Co., New York. Price, $1.00. 


**“Dret ELeciscHe Sticke (Three Elegiac 
Pieces).”’ Elegie, Berceuse, Andante Reiligioso. 
For Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By Chris- 
tian Sinding, op. 106. Published by Bote & Bock, 
Berlin. Price, M2 each. 





_ Syracuse Concerts of Interest 

Syracuse, N. Y., May 10.—An interest- 
ing concert took place Wednesday eve- 
ning in Crouse Hall, under the auspices 
of the Eta Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
Society, The singing of Edith Rowland, 
of Boston, and the playing of Hilda Froe- 
lich, of Cincinnati, and Virginia Stickney, 
‘cellist, of Boston, were particularly note- 
worthy. 

The Ladies’ Chorus of the College of 
Fine Arts, under the direction of William 
Berwald, gave a concert this week, as- 
sisted by Belle Brewster, soprano; Reg- 
inald Billin, baritone, and a trio composed 
of Dean Parker, pianist: Prof. Becker, 
violinist, and Ernst Mahr, ’cellist. 
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Signor Alessandre Boncl MME, DELIA M. VALER!, The Rockingham, 1744.48 Broadway, New York Signora Delia M. Valeri 


breath control is faultless. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 
est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 
positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
ing of tone production and 
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BIRMINGHAM'S BEST 
FESTIVAL OF MUSIC 


Minneapolis Orchestra, Sextet of 
Soloists and Local Pianist, 
Acclaimed 


BirMINGHAM, Ata., May 7.—By far the 
most brilliant and successful musical event 
which Birmingham has ever known was the 
annual music festival held here on the 
third and fourth of May. Enthusiasm 
preceded the occasion to a marked degree 
and many well-known musicians from 
neighboring towns arrived in advance to 
hear the four programs, which were ren- 
dered superbly by the Minneapolis Sym- 
nhony Orchestra under the able direction 
of Emil Oberhoffer. 

The orchestra is remarkably well bal- 
anced, displaying a tone quality and vir- 
tuosity never heard here before. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer is an artist of fine intellect and broad 
musicianship. He was very happy in his 
explanatory remarks at the matinee per- 
formance for children, his lucid descrip- 
tions of “The Instruments of the Orches- 
tra” being not only instructive but highly 
entertaining. With the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony were some excellent soloists who 
did very effective work. 

Especial mention should be made of the 
excellent vocalization of Lucille Steven- 
son, the soprano, whose beautiful voice 
showed a clarity and sweetness of quality 
that were indeed pleasing. Genevieve 
Wheat, contralto, was very happy in her 
selections and rendered them with good 
effect in every instance. Joseph Schenke, 
the tenor, was popular with the audiences, 
and of the other soloists the violinist, 
Richard Czerwonky; the ’cellist, Willy 
Lamping, and Horatio Connell, the bari- 
tone, won unlimited admiration and 
praise, for they were all artists of the 
highest order. 

Perhaps the greatest 
was given a local nianist, Edgell Adams, 
who has recently come to Birmingham to 
reside and who is a pupil of Ernest Hutch- 
eson and Godowsky. Miss Adams made 
her first appearance here publicly on the 
occasion of the first evening performance 
of the festival and performed the beau- 
tiful Saint-Saéns Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, No. 5, in F. The composition, 
while not particularly showy, requires the 
greatest amount of beautiful phrasing and 
artistry, all of which Miss Adams gave in 
the fullest sense. 

The subscribers to the Musical Festival 
who made it possible for Birmingham to 
enjoy a season of delightful music, as well 
as the generous patronage of the public at 
large, reflect a marked advance in musical 
taste in Birmingham and in the future it 
can be safely counted upon that the best 
attractions in the country will be presented 
yearly. D. D. 


ovation, however, 


New York Church Contralto’s Recital 


Mrs. Helena Munger, contralto soloist 
of the Harlem Presbyterian Church in New 
York, was heard a recital on May 8 at 
the Clinton studios. While she has a voice 
of unusual beauty the surprising feature of 
her recital was her delivery of songs in 
French and German. She is a pupil of 
Ward Stephens, the New York vocal 
teacher, and four months ago she did not 
know a word of either French or German. 
\mong her songs in French were Mas- 


“Elegie,” Godard’s 
vous,’ Bizet’s 
dilla” and 
Etoile,” 
cided 


senet’s “Embarquez- 
“Habafiera” and ‘“Segui- 
Holmes’s “Le Chevalier Belle 
in all of which she scored a de- 
success. Her German numbers in- 
cluded selections by Schumann, Wolf, 
srahms and Strauss. Sidney Homer's 
“Dearest,” Camer’s “The Swallows,” Chad- 
wick’s “The Danza” and Ward Stephens’s 
“The Crossroads,” in English, were also 
well received. 





LIFE OF MUSICAL ACTIVITY 


William W. Killip a Pioneer Among 
New York State’s Chorus Directors 
GENESEO, N. Y., boasts of one of the 


most picturesque musical figures in the 
country. He is William W. Killip, a piano 


dealer, who has in the past seen honorable 
service as a music teacher 
ductor. 


and choral con- 
Mr. Killip, who is a native of the 
Isle of Man and 
eighty-seven years 
old, has been a 
resident of Gen- 
eseo for more 
t han_ sixty-one 
years. He came to 
America in 1844 
and being gifted 
with a_ beautiful 
voice he soon be- 
came engaged in 
church musical 
work in Roches- 
ter. One of the 
first boys’ choirs 
founded in_ this 
country Was es- 
tablished by him 

















in St. Paul’s Epis- 
William W. Killip copal Church in 
that city. Soon 


thereafter he moved to Geneseo, where he 
became active in musical work and several 
years later, after studying with Lowell Ma- 
son, he established a Summer Normal 
School of Music in Geneseo. Later he or- 
ganized many large and efficient choruses 
throughout New York State. During the 
Winter seasons he was much in demand 
as conductor of musical conventions and 
societies. Mr. Killip has also held several 
governmental nositions, but it is particu- 
larly through the impetus he has given to 
musical culture in many parts of New York 
State that his life has been notable. 


A rather unique tour has just been com- 
pleted by the Kipp String Quartet of Buf 


falo, Minn. This organization is doing a 
pioneer work among the school children 
in Minnesota and during the last season 


gave educational concerts to 1033 teachers 


and 41,000 school children. Its work has 
led to the forming of two dozen high 
school orchestras in that State. 








WHY PRIMA DONNAS ARE CRANKY 





RIMA DONNAS, considered as a class, 
are generally regarded as the most un- 
reasonable persons existing, bearing all the 
typical traits of a “spoiled child,” being 
over-sensitive, capricious and fretful. The 
well-known actress may over-value herself 
and the virtuoso is rarely lacking in conceit, 
but neither of these possesses to the same 
degree that insufferable egoism which ren- 
ders it necessary for an impresario to be a 
cross between a wild animal tamer and 
diplomat of the first water. 

The chief physiological reason for this is 
that singing requires absolute control over a 
very sensitive organ—the true vocal cords— 
which regulate the shape of the inner por- 
tion of the throat through which the breath 
passes, and which shape determines the note 
that is being sung. The slightest tightening 
or stretching of the muscles in these vocal 
cords affects the timbre or musical value 
of the This and 
mucous membrane are very sensitive to 
weather changes, of which fact hoarseness 
is a very familiar example, and the singer 
is confronted with the difhculty of being 
expected to produce perfect results from 
an instrument which is never two days the 
same. The pianist knows that when he 
strikes a chord a certain definite result 
follows, the painter’s colors in the tube 
have the same valuation day after day, but 
the prima donna can never tell how a hot 
and dry theatre or a damp drive from her 
hotel may have affected the throat. This 
causes a continuous but sub-consce ious sense 
of uncertainty, a most nerve-racking condi- 
tion. 

Besides this definite condition 
the physical nature of the 


note. muscular tissue 


caused by 
work there are 


two states of mind which belong to the 
singing protession which make for irrita- 
bility. The first of these is that the prima 


donna is not a performer upon a mechanical 
instrument, but she performs upon herself. 
This compels her to think of herself con- 
stantly. The her profession are a 
part of her personality, and excessive self- 
absorption is unavoidable. To add to this 


tools of 


difficulty the singer has no creative work 
to do, nothing to take her outside of her 
self. The sculptor and poet create, the 


merchant and banker arrange new combina 
tions of merchandise and finance, the dress 
maker and milliner plan, form and 
ordinate colors, but the singer does nothing 
that corresponds to this. The musician 
often becomes a composer and then the 
bigness of his subject teaches him the little- 
ness of his personality, but operatic singers 


CcoO- 








MUSICAL TRAINING IN 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





[Editorial in New York American] 


HE United States Bureau of [Education 
has been observing with interest the 
beneficial effects of the musical training 
given to the public school children of St. 
Louis. 

The results attained prove that there is 
in the American child a potential musical 
ability of high order. . Each graduate of 
the high schools is familiar with at least 
fifty grand opera selections as well as many 
oratorios. In five years 2,500 children 
sang classical choruses with a symphony 
orchestra of country-wide reputation, and 
showed themselves familiar with Beetho- 
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ven, Wagner, Grieg, Verdi, Mendelssohn, 
Gounod and Offenbach. 

And the method by which this pleasing 
result is accomplished is by singing to 
them. 

“Any child can be taught to sing,” says 
the Supervisor of Music, “if the teacher 
will sing or play the strain often enough. 
In the end technic comes to him easily, 
almost unconsciously, and the new way of 
teaching singing by singing produces more 
sight readers of music than the old method 
of teaching music by practising the scale.” 

Moreover, the effect of this system is 
shown in the appreciation of fine music by 
the pupils. Of the 80,000 school children 
there is scarcely one who does not prefer 
classical music to ragtime. 

When other cities develop the musical 
taste of their children as St. Louis has 
done then we may expect to produce com- 
posers; but if we never do that still the 
uplifting influence of such an education is 
of incalculable value. 


are principally sound-producing mechan- 
isms, rarely ever interpreters of music 
and almost never interpreters of the words 
they sing. 

When to all this is added the glare of 
publicity, the artificial “touting” by clever 
press agents, the laudation of thousands of 
admirers and the hollow but effusive praise 
of the hangers-on of opera, who think that 
it confers social favor, the prima donna is 
tempted to arrogance on all sides. It is 
no wonder that she falls a victim so often. 
Every possible condition is against her, not 
the least of them the false belief that’ this 
peevish unreasonableness is the sign of a 
great artiste. It is an utterly false position 
in itself and it is really injurious to the 
singer, for character is reflected in the 
voice to an astonishing degree, and this un- 
sympathetic arrogance begets a _ certain 
hardness of tone which is ruinous to pop- 
ular favor. The public does not under- 
stand the subtle shades of tone, but it 
never fails to tell when a singer pleases or 
not, and a prima donna who is habitually 
irritable, although circumstances may in 
part excuse her, has started on the down- 
ward path in public esteem—New York 
American. 

A new and youthful bass baritone named 
Clauzure has won his spurs at Monte 
Carlo this season. 





REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


BARITONE 


MANAGEMENT WOLFSOHN MUSICAL 
BUREAU, ONE WEST THIRTY-FOURTH 
STREET, NEW YORK 


—Photo 
New 


by Mishkin. 
York 


Henry T. Finck, in the Evening 

Post: 

‘(ood baritones 
as good tenors, but 
with as many admirable 
young American, Reinald 
ought surely be as much cause for 
lation. For the past few years the young 
man’s appearances have been among the most 
delightful features of the early musical sea- 
son, and his talents have advanced i 
steady crescendo Last night he gave : 
cital in Carnegie Lyceum and showed 
self a sterling artist in every respect. 


may not be quite as rare 
when one turns up gifted 
qualifications as the 

Werrenrath, there 
congratu- 


him- 
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THE VIRTUOSO CONDUCTOR’S ERA 


MusicaL AMERICA, in the issue of April 27, quoted 
from an article by W. J. Henderson in the New York 
Sun, in which the critic deplores the worship of the 
virtuoso conductor. He passes star-worship at the 
opera by, as well as virtuoso-worship with regard to 
instrumental soloists, and feels that if there is ‘one 
thing which we might hope to enjoy without the con- 
tinual obtrusiveness of the personal element,” it is 
orchestral music. He writes: : 


Tke true conditions which should surround orchestral 
performance demand first of all the abolition of conductor 
worship and the centralization of public thought upon the 
music. 


Mr. Henderson should have more sympathy than he 
will have in this matter. He is perfectly right about 
the conditions under which orchestral music should be 
heard, and the deplorable falling away from those con- 
ditions in the present. 

The true conditions which he pictures are those 
which existed in the epoch of Seidl and Thomas. The 
present condition is not one of crudeness or primitive- 
ness, requiring refinement, and aiming toward the 
better condition. If it were the matter would be 
simple, and would merely involve a little time and 
effort for development. 

On the contrary, it marks a departure from a better 
condition in the past, in this respect, and signifies a 
decay, as is always the case when virtuosity super- 
sedes the love of music for itself. 

What lies at the root of the trouble? 

Mr. Henderson has not fathomed it if he supposes 
that, at bottom, it goes no deeper than the naughti- 
ness of conductors, or the apathy of the people to 
music in itself. 

Almost any trouble with music, in the larger aspects 
of musical conditions, may be traced to the source of 
all music, namely, the composer. It is an age of tech- 
nical extravagances, and the soul of music suffers 
correspondingly. The composers write virtuoso pieces 
for orchestra, and these call for virtuoso conductors to 
conduct them. 

Beethoven and Wagner wrote with deep central pur- 
pose—racial purpose, it might almost be said. Only 
the most reverential intentness upon the spirit and 
meaning of their work could suffice to give it proper 
interpretation. 

But who could imagine a conductor bringing such a 
spirit to bear in performing “Don Quixote” or the 
“Sinfonia Domestica”? He must either be a virtuoso 
conductor or let these works alone. The spirit that 
one should bring to Beethoven and to most of Wagner 
would be misdirected if brought to the work of Richard 





Strauss. Thomas and Seidl were products of Bee- 
thoven and Wagner. The public—as it always does in 
art matters—simply followed. 

The virtuoso conductor to-day is the product of 
Richard Strauss, and the public—simply follows. Mr. 
Henderson should turn his guns from the virtuoso 
conductors and train them upon Strauss. 

Beethoven wrote with a great spiritual purpose, and 
Wagner with a great dramatic purpose. Whatever 
else animates the deviously trending works of Strauss, 
one purpose that runs through them all is plainly to 
produce the most tremendous effect. This needs a 
conductor who shall concentrate on the producing of 
these effects—that is, a virtuoso conductor. 

Extravagant virtuosity marked the closing period of 
Greek musical art, and that virtuosity was mercilessly 
assailed at the time. But it had no more effect upon 
the issue than the arrows of savages would have upon 
a modern battleship. 

The Greeks had lost their gods. 

That is the difficulty with the musical world of 
Europe. It has wellnigh lost its gods. What is there 
left to men but the display of virtuosity? 

The public has nothing to say about it; it can only 
follow in any case. The conductor could revert ex- 
clusively to the classics—but what a howl would go up 
from the public! The modern composers, after all, 
express something that belongs to the modern mind— 
its unrest, its doubt, its love of excitement. 

Mr. Henderson is combating an evolution with a 
complaint—a procedure which can avail nothing. He 
cries out, as the critics of the latter days of Greek art 
cried out, for the same cause—and with the same effect. 
The wave goes sweeping on. 

It is not probable that the death of musical art is at 
hand, or of the kind of civilization which produces that 
art. But it is probable that the musical world will 
have to find new gods—gods who will inspire music of 
a sort that will leave the virtuoso conductors like 
Othello—with their occupation gone. 

And who shall say in what land they will plant their 
Olympus? 





THE MAY FESTIVALS 

The May F[estivais are in full blast and in scores of 
towns of greater or lesser importance musical activity 
is temporarily rampant. In some it lasts for a day 
or two, in others for a week or more. But wherever 
the festivals take place and to whatever degree their 
plan and execution may be ambitious they are the 
cause of much local interest and excitement. Most of 
the towns provide a part of their own entertainment, 
furnishing a chorus, an orchestra or some vocal solo- 
ists, if not all three. At the same time most of them 
gild the gingerbread by summoning to their aid a 
celebrated operatic star or two, some world-famous 
pianist,-or some distinguished violinist. And _ these, 
naturally enough, monopolize the greater share of in- 
terest and attention. 

It is useless to chide these townspeople for wor- 
shiping the sensational when the opportunity is given 
them. The disposition is a perfectly human one. Nor 
is it just to rebuke them for listening more eagerly 
to a great artist than to a minor one; for the inter- 
pretation of great music by great singers and players 
is assuredly preferable to its performance by lesser 
lights. To some, no doubt, Mary Garden’s gowns will 
be of more interest than her singing of something 
trom “Thais,” “Faust” or whatever else it may be. 
But is not such a condition of affairs ever prevalent 
in such a music center as New York, and to an 
aggravated degree? 

The governing object of the May festivals is, or 
should be, to enhance a general interest in music. 
Such festivals should ultimately generate a desire for 
musical activity during the greater part of the year. 
As far as this is concerned, though, many of the May 
festivals have fallen short of their aims. Attention 
seems to be focused entirely on the festivals them- 
selves. Between one year’s festival and the next the 
community is often apt to remain in a state of com- 
parative musical somnolence. Why not distribute mu- 
sical endeavor more evenly? It may detract from 
the glamor of the May festivities but it will lay a 
more solid foundation for artistic growth. There is 
a happy medium between the conditions of starvation 
and surfeit. 





KUNWALD FOR CINCINNATI 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, as already announced in Musica 
AMERICA, will be the successor of Leopold Stokowski 
as conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

The stepping of a prominent European conductor 
directly into a position west of the Atlantic seaboard 
cities is in itself a matter for comment, quite aside 
from the particular choice of the present conductor. It 
indicates the change of musical status which the 
country has been undergoing. and indicates that in a 


few years more there will be no East and West in 
America so far as artistic progress is concerned. ° 

This is not the same as saying that Dr. Kunwald’s 
virtue lies in his being a European. The European 
conductor must still rule for a time, however, until the 
American has had greater opportunity for training and 
experience in this field. 

Nor can the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra be 
charged with backwardness in Americanism, inasmuch 
as its departing conductor has been identified with 
American musical life and has only incidentally prac- 
tised his art abroad. 

What gives the present change of conductors a curi- 
ous aspect is that a European of note is stepping into 
a place left vacant by an American who declares that 
he found artistic progress impossible under existing 
conditions. 

The outlook is a little dubious unless the manage- 
ment of the Cincinnati Orchestra awakens to the fact, 
so often pointed out by Musica, America, that unless 
the artistic ideal is defined and put first in all con- 
siderations, there can be no such thing as true progress 
or artistic value in a symphony orchestra. For if a 
symphony orchestra exists for anything it must exist 
for an ideal and progressive purpose. Everything per- 
taining to it must be brought to bear upon the carrying 
out of that purpose. 

Dr. Kunwald is an eminent man, and if he and the 
management can succeed in establishing a common 
ground of artistic advance (a thing which it seems to 
be more and more difficult to do in America between 
conductor and management) there is no doubt but that 
he will accomplish a real work for musical progress in 
America. 
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Dalmorés Rowing on His Own Estate 


Charles Dalmorés, whose athletic prowess has been 
the subject of many articles, is now spending his vaca- 
tion at his villa, Manoir du Cygne, at Coppet, Switzer- 
land. Here he devotes himself to out-of-door sports 
of all kinds. His home is most attractive in appearance 
and is equipped with all of the modern devices of 
American origin. 


Kunwald—Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the new director of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, began his career 
as a lawyer before entering the musical field profes- 
sionally. 


Garden—Mary Garden’s hats have been getting into 
the Paris courts, as the result of a suit brought by her 
modiste, who claimed $2,000 for hats furnished in 1910. 
Miss Garden’s lawyer argued that this would make the 
price of each individual hat $150—a ridiculously high 
amount, he contended—but the court gave the verdict 
to the modiste. 


Clark—Frank King Clark, the American singing 
teacher of Berlin, was interviewed the other day by a 
certain woman who is a voice enthusiast, and who has 
studied with many teachers in Europe and interviewed 
many more. Wishing Mr. Clark’s opinion on a certain 
question, and hoping to flatter him into freer expres- 
sion, she remarked: “I have come to you because you 
are really one of the big singing teachers, if not the 
biggest, of Berlin—aren’t you?” King Clark, who be- 
sides having a keen sense of humor, has also a strong 
feeling for the courtesy due his colleagues, replied 
quickly: “Madam, you are quite right; I am the biggest 
singing teacher in Berlin. I weigh 230 pounds!” 


Rogers—A few years ago Francis Rogers, in the 
course of a concert tour, was passing Sunday in a 
small city in the Central West. He attended service 
at one of the churches, occupying a pew with a friendly 
old lady. There was but one hymn-book at hand, which 
Mr. Rogers and the old lady were obliged to share. 
The old lady sang her best and so did Mr. Rogers. 
At the conclusion of the service she turned to him 
and said in a most encouraging tone of voice: “Young 
man, your voice is a good one. You ought to have 
it cultivated.” 

Beddoe—Mabel Beddoe, the young Canadian con- 
tralto, possesses unusual beauty as well as an excep- 
tional voice and is now sitting for her portrait with 
Virginia Wood, the young Southern artist, whose por- 
traits of New York and London society women have 
attracted wide attention. 
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AT REHEARSAL WITH MARY GARDEN 


Intimate Glimpses of the Many-sided Prima Donna and Her 
Companions in Art—The Atmosphere of Courtesy, Good 
Feeling and Serious Purpose That Prevails on the Far Side 





By CLARE P. PEELER 








HE conductor laid down his baton with 

a single word of French. Instantly 

the whole scene changed from the second 
act of “Cendrillon” to a mixture of chorus- 
girls, stagehands, musicians, assistant stage- 
directors and principals. Cinderella pro- 
duced a package of sandwiches, and walked 








’ 


Mary Garden in Her “Prince Charming’ 
Costume in Massenet’s “Cendrillon,” 
Ready to Go on the Stage 


up and down at the back of the stage as 
she ate, planning out her “business” for 
the next act, quite undisturbed. The scene 
in the dimly-lighted auditorium was equally 
interesting, if less picturesque. A stalwart 
French tenor, the adored of his audiences, 
had drifted in for a few minutes’ look at 
the new work, only to be buttonholed by a 
persistent reporter. Across the aisle the 
Prince Charming herself was chattering 
with a sister artist, each congratulating the 
other on her last success. The composer 
of “Natoma” paid his respects to the two, 
and was received joyously. Four rows back 
the impresario was laboriously explaining 
to a German friend the difference in pro- 
nunciation between “dough” and “tough.” 
Presently the conductor, so imperious at 
work, so genial at other times, strolled up 
to tease the Prince Charming as a “veritable 
Hooligan” because she began ravenously to 
consume sandwiches and ginger-ale while 
she rested. A shower of laughing French 
from her group pursued him back to his 
stand. Three sharp raps with his baton 
and the fifteen-minute rest was over. 

One hears so much—especially from the 
“yellow” journals—of “temperamental” con- 
ditions at rehearsals; of quarrels and jeal- 
ousies; of distracted conductors tearing 
their hair, trying vainly to quiet furious 
prima donnas. Such may exist; possibly 
they do.. I saw on this and successive 
occasions a company of well-bred men and 
women, showing each other all possible 
encouragement and kindness, taking sug- 


gestions from one another with courteous 
acknowledgment, relaxing into utter “fool- 
ing” at the right times, but always holding 
one idea before them, and only one—to do 
their work well. Gossip and jealousy? 
Considerably less than goes to the making 
of an afternoon tea, and I have assisted at 
many. One thing struck me very forcibly 
in studying the creative work of these ar- 
tists—it was impossible not_ to see the 
logicalness of their success. Certain things 
could not be detached from it. For in- 
stance, a refusal to be discouraged ; capacity 
for the hardest kind of hard work; a wide 
receptiveness, and a cheerful courtesy. 


A Dominating Figure 


It was my good fortune to sit with Miss 
Garden occasionally at these rehearsals— 
and here my theory, if it could be so 
called—always emerged doubly strength- 
ened. In ner tailormade frock and little 
white silk shirtwaist, severely plain, with 
a big white or black bow at the bare throat, 
a small toque jammed down on her pretty 
hair, with no jewels except a ring or two, 
she was a dominating figure every time she 
walked on the stage to rehearse with a big 
score under her arm; or, returning, sat with 
her secretary or maid in the auditorium. 
Not a movement on the stage, not a note 
of the music escaped her. If the secretary 
or I wondered how the “transformation” 
scene would be managed, or what the cor- 
rect costume is for a Spanish innkeeper, we 
naturally asked Miss Garden. Equally 
naturally, if we wanted to know where the 
scenery was made, or what the salary of a 
competent “ballerina” ought to be. A prima 
donna who can stop in her own work to 
teach her vis-a-vis how to do a Spanish 
dance, who can at one glance see where 
the stage lighting can be improved, and 
who yet never forgets one suggestion from 
the conductor, may be unusual, but she 
could not help being successful to save 
her life. 

In the course of our talks, which ranged 
from the difficulties of the German language 
to the operatic standing of Buenos Ayres, 
she said to me once quite simply, “I am 
never discouraged.” I am afraid I stared 
at her. I thought of the difficulties con- 
fronting the high-strung musical tempera- 
ment, of the enormous and physical strain 
put on those temperaments in this type of 
work, of unfair criticisms and_ shallow 
measurements; of climatic difficulties and 
the annoyances of travel; of the necessity 
to force back private troubles and family 
cares—and I was ashamed. To be in that 





position and “never discouraged!” I won- 
dered if she could be made of the same 
material as the women who shed tears 


when the new hat is wrong, or the lobster 
doesn’t arrive in time for the fish course. 


Case of Hard Work 


Probably no class of people works harder 
than the great singers, of whom the average 
person thinks as traveling in private cars, 
surrounded by every luxury, perpetually 
giving interviews to eager reporters. The 
real state of affairs is quite another matter. 
“Last night,” Miss Garden said once, “we 
never finished rehearsing until one. It was 
quarter of two when I got to bed. Luck- 
ily,” she added, laughing, “I am a wonder- 
ful sleeper.” It was eleven in the morning 
when she told me this. At one that day 
she went to her hotel for lunch; at half- 
past two she posed (in her costume) for 
the photographer, continuing until half-past 
three. Before four she was at rehearsal 
again, and at seven, when I left, was still 
at work. “Of course,” you say, “that takes 
a wonderful physique.” I doubt whether 
it is much more exhausting to rehearse till 
one than it is to dance and talk till one; 
to pose for pictures than to receive at a 
tea; to concentrate your mind on the ex- 
pression of an emotion than on a hand of 
“no trumps.” But then! It is in each case, 
perhaps, a question of being willing to sac- 
rifice one’s bodily comfort for a purpose; 
of absolute concentration for the sake of 
results. If one wishes to meet with For- 
tune one must be at the rendezvous before 
that capricious lady can get there, and 
there are those of us whose specialty is 
being ‘‘on time.” 

Mary Garden’s type changes as you talk 
to her. One minute she is just a big, kind, 
fair girl; the next, she is a brilliant, in- 
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cisive woman of the world. Once in a very 
long while there is a suggestion of an im 
perious temper held well in leash. But al- 
ways she is a wonderful listener. Most of 
us only want the opportunity to “orate” on 
any topic we are interested in—(have you 
ever seen the woman who waits breathless, 
gasping, to begin—“Well, 1’?). But this 
woman, to whom the authorities of two 
continents in her special line defer, listens 
better than any woman I have ever met. 
She is delighted with every new idea, or 
any old one, for that matter, if it 1s ex- 
pressed with novelty. Her mind must be 
growing constantly. One can almost see it 
expanding, taking in everything that is of 
use and rejecting promptly all that is not. 
kor when once Miss Garden has finished 
with a subject you might just as well spare 
yourself the trouble of recurring to it. The 
aimless pawing-over of used-up ideas is 
not for her type; they have not the time 
for it. 
Atmosphere of Courtesy 


\nd always the atmosphere round her 
is prepared for success by a happy courtesy. 
It sounds almost bromidic to mention that, 
until you happen to have watched a few 
people do the reverse. I wonder if it is 
possible to calculate how many obstacles 
are put in the way of the arrogant, or even 
the indifferent? The people who, in golf- 
ing language, “take their eye off the ball?” 
Whether the great Scotch prima donna 
plays golf or not, she certainly “keeps her 
eye on the ball.” The music would cease 
for an instant. There would be a “Pardon” 
from the stage director; a suggestion to one 
of the principals to “stand just a little 
closer here,” or “come a little nearer the 
footlights” there. Or the interruption 
would come, perhaps, from the conductor, 
with the request to sing a certain bar over, 
“comme ca.” The further up the list of 
the performers one went, the more prompt 
and courteous the response, until one 
reached Miss Garden—always the most 
suave in answering, the readiest to under- 
stand, the quickest to take the pose or re- 
sing the bar, perfectly. From no one was 
there questioning, argument, or sulkiness. 
One can see these at any time among peo- 
ple who do bad or unskilled work; among 
the others, apparently, the attitude is, “My 
work is the consideration; not I who do it.” 


So it was, then, that in those days of watch- 
ing in the faintly-lit auditorium, it seemed 
to me that | saw once more the difference 
between the great and the near-great; be 
tween those who succeed because they must 
and those who would like to succeed if they 
could 


BOASTS OUR MUSIC CULTURE 


Charles W. Clark Says America Has 
Advanced Rapidly in Last Few Years 


Charles W. Clark, the American bari 
tone, whose concert tours of this country 
during the last two seasons have proved 
unqualified successes, will return to his 
Paris home after finishing his remaining 
engagements early in June, accompanied 
by a number of his most proficient pupils, 
who will study with him in the French 
metropolis during the Summer. 

“It has been extremely gratifying for me 
to observe,” said Mr. Clark recently, “the 
musical growth of American audiences be 
tween my appearances last and this season 
and my previous recitals of several years 
ago, prior to taking up my residence in 
Krance. The American public has not only 
come to demand the best in the way of 
musical quality and musical interpretation 
but it has learned to appreciate it when it 
is supplied. 

“In my judgment America is rapidly ap- 
proaching a point—if it has not already 
reached there—where it may take rank 
with the first countries of the world that 
patronize serious musical effort. The in 
creasing demand for the best vocal music 
and for the work of singers whose efforts 
are governed by intelligence, artistic 
breadth, musicianship and vocal perfection 
proves my contention.” 

He—“It was most unfortunate that when 
I gave my first concert last Summer two 
people were carried out in a fainting con 
dition.” 

She (sweetly)—‘“Ah, but your voice has 
improved so much since then, Mr. Howler.” 

London Tattler. 





Sigrid Arnoldson is “guesting” through 
Germany once more in her best role, 
Mignon. 
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WHEN ADELINA PATTI TOOK HER PAY IN BONBONS 








N December, 1884, I was present at the 

dinner given Mme. Adelina Patti, in 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the prima donna’s first appearance 
York, writes Rudolph Aronson in 
his memoirs now being published in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Max Maretzek, 
who was then conducting opera at the 
New York Academy of Music, was present 
and told several stories connected with 
Mme. Patti’s childhood. The following 
incident, in which Mr. Maretzek was a 
participant, impressed itself on my mem- 
ory. 

“Adelina as a little girl was asked by 
her mother to sing for some friends who 
were visiting at her house,” said Mr. 
Maretzek. “Instead of responding quickly 
with a song, she thought for a moment 
and then asked: ‘What will you give me 
if I do?’ She was asked by one of the 
company what she demanded for a song 
and though she had not yet reached the age 
to realize that a warble from her throat 
was worth a thousand dollars, she de- 
manded what, no doubt, was quite as val- 
uable to her then—a hatful of bonbons. 
We had some difficulty in getting these, 
but until we did get them we had no 
song !” 

One of the greatest impresarios was Col. 
J. H. Mapleson, old-time director of the 
opera at the New York Academy of Music, 
and his remarkable qualities were brought 
to my recognition during the years from 
1884 to 1886, when I had the privilege of 
meeting him frequently. Many artists in 


in New 


Col. Mapleson’s company at the Academy 
appeared at my Sundav evening concerts 
at the Casino, and in arrangine the con- 


cert programs this remarkable man would, 
without referring to the music or to mem- 
oranda of any description, dictate the va- 
rious numbers to be sung. He had in his 
mind the title of each number of his stu- 
pendous répertoire, and he would make up 
the programs offhand, naming the com- 


poser and the title of the piece in what- 
ever language it chanced to be, and never 
repeat a previous program. It was a proof 
of marvelous memory. 


A regrettable incident, although one 
that brought forth great applause, oc- 


curred at a Casino Sunday evening con- 
cert when the young, handsome tenor, 
Signor Cardinali, who has the distinction 
of having been the original matinée idol, 
was among the soloists. Upon this eve- 
ning Cardinali sang the “Di quella pira” 
from “Il Trovatore.” An excessively tall 
and very stiff collar evidently affected him, 
for in attempting to take the high “C” he 
broke on the note, gave way to his temper, 
tore off his collar and, throwing it to the 
floor, rushed off the stage. He would 
never again appear at the Casino. 

Col. Mapleson said of Signor Cardinali 
after. his first appearance at the Academy: 
“To Cardinali belongs the triumph of the 
night. At one stroke he has dethroned 
Campanini.” Campanini was the Caruso 
of that day. 

I was one day invited by Henry E. Ab- 
bey to attend an exhibition he proposed 
giving of the almost incredible musical 
talent possessed by Master Josef Hof- 
mann, then a boy of eleven. This intro- 
duction of the wonderful boy was made at 
Wallack’s Theater to an audience of mu- 
sicians, artists, newspaper men and others 
interested in art in all its phases. Little 
Hofmann did a variety of marvelous piano 
“stunts,” and I, among others, put him to 
a test. Mine I can say with personal 
knowledge was a veritable test. I played 
on the piano sixteen bars of an unpub- 
lished waltz I had composed. While | 
played young Hofmann listened attentively, 
then seating himself at the piano he played 
my waltz correctly, modulated from one 
key to another, interpolated other melo- 
dies, and after five minutes of this extem- 
porizing reverted to my waltz in the orig- 
inal tone and note for note. This brought 
great applause from his critical audience, 
and for fully an hour after that he sub- 
mitted his talents to tests, far surpassing 
even the exalted opinion all had formed 
of him. 











GAME IS NOT WORTH THE CANDLE, SAYS CALVE 





OS ANGELES, May 4—Mme. Calve 
was in a hurry. She had sung a pro- 
eram to a theaterful of good-natured folk 


at Pasadena and had held sway over three 
applauding listeners at the au- 
Angeles. So 
not 


thousand 

Madam was 
turn away a 
newspaper but Madam 
would show that interviews through an in- 


ditorium in Los 


tired. But she would 


interviewer. No, 


terpreter were not to her liking. 
Madam was non-committal. She was 
tired, bored, if you will. Then the in- 


happened to hit on a question 
With all her popular- 
ity, success, money, castles in Spain, and 
now a husband who is a tenor, and a 
tenor who is a husband—with all these, 
did Madam think the game was worth 
the candle? “Is it worth the trouble?” 
“No, it is not worth it,” she cried. “No, 
no, never. Had | my life to go over I 
would earn my living sewing, making 
gowns, keeping a shop—anything but sirg- 
ing. It is so,” she went on with unusual 
gestures—‘whenever a woman tries to do 
the work of a man she is punished.” How 
singing with a woman’s voice was a man’s 
work was not clear to the interviewer, but 
it was not to be gainsaid in that presence. 
“See,” she said, “do a man’s work here” 
touching her brow—“you must have his 


terviewer 
which aroused her. 


brain here. Then you must work, work, 
mon Dieu, how you must work. How you 
must slave, deny yourself everything—all 


friends, but 
then you win. 
“When a man 


and consideration. 


comrades, home, everything; 
And what happens? 
wins he is given honor 

When a woman wins 
she is the victim of her family, of the 
maid, the butler, of everybody, and every- 
body thinks she has stolen the money!” 
This was rather hard on the new husband, 
but let it pass. 

“Why, cry they, ‘how 
earned it? Singing is not work.’ Ah, 
mon Dieu, is it not? Would it not have 
been work had a man done it? 

“And, oh, the girls, the hundreds, 


can it be if she 


the 


girls! You will write 

Then write that but one 
hundred thousand who tries 
wins. There is in a million but one Ger- 
aldine Farrar, one Emma Eames, one 
Schumann-Heink. Do you grasp what that 
means ? 

“T have seen them—these girls that come 
to Paris to study, to fight their way among 
men. When the day comes that I shall 
teach I shall teach no girl for the stage. | 
will teach only the rich girls who wish to 
sing for accomplishment, for home, for 
husband —that is a woman’s place. 

“No, it is not because I am older now: 
I have said it always. I said it when I 
was. twenty-five. Nothing is worth the 
work, the sacrifice that a singer’s life de- 
mands. Ah, I am weary, I grow hoarse.” 
She vanished out of one door—the inter- 
viewer out of another, leaving the Dutch 
pianist- interpreter in peace to his cigarette. 
W. F. G. 


thousands of poor 
just what I say? 


woman ina 


“St. Paul” Sung by Meadville Society 


MEADVILLE, Pa., May 11.—Anna Case, the 
popular young soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, came to Meadville to as- 
sist the local oratorio society in a produc- 


tion of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul.” on May 
7, and the reception accorded her should 
leave no doubt as to the warm welcome 
she will receive when she sings here again. 
Her work, as well as that of the other 
soloists, Walter Earnest, tenor, of Pitts- 
burgh; Frederic Martin, the New York 
basso, and Ruth Heckman, our own local 


contralto, was of the highest standard. 
Miss Heckman is the first Meadville singer 


to ever have a solo part in the perform- 
ances of the oratorio society, and she won 
many evidences of approval. The chorus 
of seventy-five voices, under Mrs. Juvia O. 
Hull, sang in a manner beyond reproach 
and much credit is due Mrs. Hull for her 
work with this body of singers. The Fes- 


tival Orchestra, Mrs. Flavia Davis Porter, 
organist, and Charlotte Marhoeffer, pianist, 
also assisted. 
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RUSSIA’S WORK IN CHAMBER MUSIC 





burg and Moscow Schools 





Its Annual Output of Compositions of This Character as Large 
as That of All the Rest of Europe Combined—Afanasieff 
the ‘Father of Russian Chamber Music’’—The St. Peters- 


By IVAN NARODNY < 








VEN more than its operatic or symphonic 
music does chamber music 
dominate in the field of international com- 
position. 
sic music publishers the annual output of 
Russian chamber music works is as large 
as that of all the rest of continental Eu- 
rope. That this little 
known is due to the fact that most modern 
Russian chamber work 
under names that are not Russian, as, for 
instance, Catoire, Gliere, Juon, Wéalm, 
Winkler, etc. These indeed so 
much foreigners by name and association 
that only the character of their work be- 
trays their nationality. like the 
United States, is a country of many na- 
tionalities some of the members of which 
have become civilized in a single genera- 
tion. But breathing the same air and liv- 
ing the same life as the national Russians 
they have become Slavs in thought and art. 
It is not my intention to give a history 
of Russian chamber music, but merely an 


Russia’s 


According to statistics of Leip- 


condition is so 


music composers 


men are 


Russia, 


outline of its general character. However, 
it is well to that Glinka’s ‘Trio 
Pathétique” in D Minor was one of the 
very first Russian attempts in this line. 
But whatever Glinka wrote in this re- 
spect is inferior to his other creations and 
has little Russian color. Rubinstein com- 
posed no less than ten string quartets, of 
which Op. 17, 47, 90 and 106 are the best, 
but, with the exception of two they are 
more German than Russian. Besides these 
he composed three sonatas, for violin and 
piano, one sextet and the wonderful So- 
nata for piano and viola, op. 49, and the 
two sonatas, op. 18 and 39, for piano and 
violoncello. Some of them are real gems 
of beauty and romantic sweetness, but, as 
with most of his other compositions, the 
trouble with his chamber music is that it 
soon becomes old and loses the freshness 
that it had at the first hearing. 

The father of Russian chamber music 
may be considered to be Nicolas Afan- 
asieff, whose string quartet “Volga,” when 
first produced in 1860, created in Russia 
the same sensation as did Glinka’s first 
opera, “A Life for the Czar.” It is con- 
sidered the very ideal among Russian 
classics of chamber music. Afanasieff laid 
the foundation for the modern Russian 
school of chamber music in giving each 
single instrument almost an _ equal har- 
monic part, so balanced that the first vio- 
lin does not play a more conspicuous role 
than the rest, as it does to a great extent 
in German chamber music. His quartet is 
not very impressive harmonically, but it is 
interesting rhythmically, especially in the 
first movement. It is truly so vivid and 
picturesque that one can almost see the 
waves of the majestic river and hear its 
roar. It depicts in true colors the life 
of the boats and the rollicking songs of 
sailors. The scherzo-like second move- 
ment produces a powerful effect in the 
middle part and with a solemn 
adagio. 

\ discussion of Russian chamber music 
must not go without explanation of those 
fundamental principles which give it 
unique standing in the ranks of interna 
tional composition. One of its underlying 
elements is the melancholy reflected from 


recall 


closes 


the folk song. This element is expressed 
characteristically in the lamenting tones 
of stringed instruments, which the Rus 


sians love particularly. The introductory 
part of the composition is usually full of 
that sorrow for miserable Russian social- 
political conditions, which can find only 
wordless expression. In the middle section 
the music grows to allegro vivace, rush 
ing along, in wild torrent of passion, de 
picting the turbulent Slav in a _ furious 
fight with demoniacal powers. In the 
finale it takes usually the form of prayer, 
expressing hope and often closing in a 
dreamy poetic whisper. The quick change 
from one mood to another has a special 
fascination for a Russian, and this is re- 
flected in chamber music more than in any 
other form. Based upon folk songs and 
folk dances, this music has specific rhythm, 
typical of Russian emotions and harmonic 


variations of Oriental colors. The Rus- 
o ff 


sians have usually a predilection for 5/4 
time. 


and 7/4 They love a change of 





measure more than does any other nation. 
Although most of the composers of 
modern Russian chamber music have a 


great gift for creating original themes, yet, 
in general style and construction they like 
to follow 
respect one may 


traditions of the classics. In 
speak of two Rus- 


this 











A Cartoonist’s Impression of A. Glazou- 
now, One of the Leaders of St. Peters- 
burg’s School of Chamber Music 


sian schools of chamber music: One that 
of more epic character as founded by 
Balakireff, Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and the other the one to which be- 
long Tschaikowsky, Glinka, Rubinstein, 
Borodine. The present representatives of 
these two different schools are Alexander 
Glazounow, a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
in St. Petersburg, and Sergei Taneyev, a 
pupil of Tschaikowsky in Moscow. One 
speaks already in Russia of the Moscow 
and the St. Petersburg music. From all 
the other modern Russian chamber music 
composers, Paul Juon is an exception, in 
that he follows in the wake of Brahms 
more than any of the Russian classics. It 
is hard to say which of the two schools 
mentioned has the greater popularity at 
present. The composers of Moscow seem 


to have been more lucky in having the 
better talent. 
With regard to Russian fondness fort 


unexpected turns of mood and variation: 
of tempo, the best illustrations I can men 


tion are Tschaikowsky’s Piano Trio, 
Taneyev’s third String Quartet, op. 7, and 
Juon’s Violin Sonata, op. 7. Their spe 


cial object is to create full-sounding melo 
dies without attempting orchestral har 
monies. But more than anything else they 
tend to be as subjective and individual as 
possible. Objectivity is averse to most 
Russian composers, especially in the work 


ing out of details. The string quartet is 
the favorite work. How Tschaikowsky 
felt about composing a piano trio, for 
which his friend Mme. von Meck had 


asked him, is best proved in the letter he 
wrote to her, October 20, 1880: 

“My auditory apparatus is of such a 
nature that I can hardly bear the com 
bination of piano, violin and violoncello 
To my mind the timbre of these instru 
ments will not blend, and it is a torture 
to me to have to listen to a trio or sonata 
of any kind for piano and strings. * * 
| believe that the piano should be employed 
only under these conditions: (1) as 
instrument; (2) opposed to the orchestra; 
(3) for accompaniment, as the background 
to a picture. A trio implies equality and 
relationship, and do these exist between 
the stringed instruments and the piano? 
They do not; and this is the reason why 
there is always something artificiat about 
a pianoforte trio, each of the three instru 
ments being continually called upon to ex 
press what the composer imposes upon it, 
rather than what lies within its charac 
teristic utterance.” 

The best of Tschaikowsky’s chamber 
music works is his third Quartet in F 
Minor, op. 30, in the profoundness of its 
beauty and its richness of harmonies. It 
is strange that he himself thought 
that his second Quartet, op. 22, F Major, 
was his best, as he wrote to his brother 
Modest to this effect in 1874. A remark- 
able piece among his later compositions is 
his “Souvenir de Florence,” Sextet. op. 70, 
which he composed in 1&2 in Italy. One 
really feel in this work the great in- 


S« lo 


can 


fluence of another climate, and instead of 
in lamenting chords it abounds in gayety 


and the joy of life. sTschaikowsky, the 
pessimist, is here supplanted by Tschai- 
kowsky, the optimist. 

Borudine composed two excellent string 
quartets, the one in A Major and the 
other in D Major, both rich in national 
color and full of romantic atmosphere. 
Especially brilliant are his scherzos, with 
their many flageolet tones. César Cui 
composed a typically Russian Quartet, op. 
45, in C Minor. The scherzo is the very 
picture of an exultant folk dance and 
breathes all the joys of a happy Slav. 

The most prolific composers of chamber 
music are Alexander Glazounow and 
Sergei Taneyev. They, more than any 
others of the prominent Russian com- 
posers, have succeeded in giving their 
works international character besides 
keeping them truly national in style. A 
real masterpiece is Glazunows third Quar- 
tet, op. 26, and of his other works, very 
excellent examples, are the op. 1, 10, 26 
and 64. There is a deep Moussorgsky 
note in his creations that makes him per- 
haps mean more to a Slav than Taneyev. 
The latter composer has inherited from 
Tschaikowsky his lyric and_ subjective 
qualities, but none of his pessimism. His 
Haydn-Mozartic greatness is particularly 
expressed in his Quartets, op. 2 and 13. 
They are the most enchanting pieces of 
Russian chamber music. Very charming 
are his op. 2, 5, 7, II, 25, 28 and 30. 

Very original and beautiful are the 
Quartets by A. Kopyloff, op. 15 and 23, 
Arensky’s Quartet in A Minor, op. 35, and 
Eduard Napravnik’s op. 28. B. Zolotarev 
has composed two very brilliant pieces, 
op. 5 and 6, which from the very begin- 
ning arrest the attention with all the 
power of Russian passion. He has com- 
posed also an excellent Piano Quartet, op. 
8 and Viola Sonata, op. 10. The most 
popular of all the new composers are or 
at least were when I was in Russia, Felix 


Blumenfelt, represented by his op. 26; 
Carl Davydoff, op. 38; Alexander Gret- 
chaninoff, op. 2; A. Sokoloff, op. 7 and 


von Wilm, 
29, and R. 


14; Joseph Wihtol, op. 27; N. 
op. 4; Paul Juon, op. 5 and 
Gliére, op. 2 and 20. 

The Russians are very 
sextets (two violins, two 
*cellos). 
Gliere, op. 2, 7 and 11. There are but a 
few significant works for violin and piano 
by the new composers, the Sonata by 
Malichevsky, op. 1, and that by G. Catoire, 


of violin 
and two 


fond 


violas 


The best of these are those by R. 





op. 16, being the best. A magnificent So- 
nata for Piano and Viola is A. Winkler’s 
op. 10 and a real masterpiece for violon- 
cello and piano is Rachmaninoff’s sonata, 
op. 19. Also to be highly rated is his trio 
for violin, ’cello and piano, op. 9. 

In the field of trio compositions Arensky 
was a great master. His Trio in D Minor, 
op. 32, is one of the most beautiful works 
in its line. Were it not Russian in its de- 
tail and general character one might al- 
most think it a masterpiece by Schumann. 
Very impressive are the first and the last 
parts of his trios, whereas the intermezzos 
probably suffer through a too delicate 
treatment of details, Arensky surpassing 
in delicacy all the rest of Russian com- 
posers. 





Convention Arrangements for American 
Guild of Violinists 


Cuicaco, May 13.—Announcement of 
the program for the second annual con- 
vention of the American Guild of Violin- 
ists gives the place of meeting as the Hotel 
Sherman, where the banquet hall, seating 
some 600 persons, has been placed at the 
disposal of the Guild for the three days in 
June which have been selected. An inter- 
esting feature of the convention will be 
a competitive test of mew and old violins, 
which will be held on Saturday afternoon, 
June 15. Thursday and Friday evenings 
will be given over to concerts by local and 
visiting members and business sessions will 
be held on Friday and Saturday mornings. 
The reception and banquet will be given 
on Saturday evening. Throughout the 
sessions there will be an extensive display 


of rare violins and of music of interest 
to the members of the Guild. 
Final Concert by Milwaukee Male 


Chorus 


Mitwaukee, May 6.—A capacity house 
heard the final concert of the Lyric Glee 
Club’s season, under the able direction of 
Arthur Dunham of Chicago. The Lyric 
Glee Club is one of the oldest male sing- 
ing societies in Milwaukee and its forty 
voices carried out very well a program of 
a miscellaneous nature. The principal so- 
loist was Hougaard Nielsen, wno contrib- 
uted the “Cielo e Mar” aria from “Gio- 
conda” and two groups of English songs. 
Incidental solos were rendered by Fred- 
erick Wergin, R. M. Owen and Richard 
Port. Mrs. Frederick Wergin assisted at 
the piano and Winovene Hewitt at the or- 


gan, M.N. S. 














LEON ROTHIER 


The Leading French Basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Shared in notable triumph in ‘‘Rigoletto’’ performance with all-star cast, 
including Caruso, Tetrazzini, Renaud and Homer. 





Photo by’ Mishki 
Press Unanimous in Praise of Mr. Rothier’s Fine and Sonorous Voice 

Mi Rothier was excellent as Sparafucile Herald. 

Mr. Rothier’s profound sonorities in the part of Sparafucile P) 

[The excitement was about that combination stars, and the four with the aid of others 
notably Mr. Rothier, gave a good performance of Rigoletto Sun 

Mr Rothier repeated his admirable Impersonation OF Oo] irafuc le Tribun 

[he Sparafucile of Léon Rothier was effective.—Americas 
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TOUR FOR MAHLER’S EIGHTH SYMPHONY 


Berlin Production to Be Taken to London and Paris—Frieda Hempel 
and Edyth Walker in Berlin Concerts—Student Operatic Perform- 
ance Reveals Much Promising Talent—Eddy Brown’s Latest 


Appearance 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Goltzstrasse 24, 
April 25, 1912. 
HE “Symphony of 1,000,” as Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony has come to be 
called, is to be launched on an European 
tour. For some time negotiations have 
been in progress for a performance of 
Mahler’s last work in London and Paris. 
The negotiations have now had a success- 
ful issue, and the gigantic work is to be 
produced in the two cities named, in the 
Spring of 1913. The organizers and man- 
agers of the performances will attend the 
festival arranged by the German manager, 
Emil Gutman, on Mav 17 and 18 in the 
Circus Schumann of Berlin, as the greater 
part of those in the Berlin performance, 
especially the Leipsic choruses and _ the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra are to be 
engaged for Londoft and Paris. 

A public musical library, similar to the 
one existing in Munich, is to be estab- 
lished in Bremen. The committee in 
charge has been nromised the valuable co- 
operation of the founder and organizer of 
the Munich library, Dr. Paul Marsop. The 
idea seems to be growing popular, as Dr. 
Marsop has been requested by a number 
of other cities to lecture on this topic. 

The operetta, ‘“Madchenmarkt” (The 
Maidens’ Fair), by M. Brody and F. Mar- 
tos, music by Victor Jacobi, is nightly 
drawing full houses at the Neues Operet- 
ten Theater. This is not greatly to be won- 
dered at, for the work is excellently given, 
scenically, and by those in the cast, and 
the libretto is sufficiently supplied with that 
kind of nonsense which delights lovers of 
light opera. The work’s weak side is the 
music which contains neither those spark- 
ling airs which so quickly become popular, 
nor melodic or instrumental moments of 
any value. 

Mascagni’s opera “Isabeau” is to be 
given its German premiére at the begin- 
ning of next season, almost on the same 


date, in Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Buda- 
pest. : 
Last Sunday afternoon the society 


“Polyhymnia” (which, as our readers will 
remember, has for its object the promo- 
tion of talented young artists without 
means or influence) gave a musicale at 
which a pianistic phenomenon, a young 
pianist of ten years, who is a pupil of 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, was introduced. 
This youngster, Adolf Gelbtrunk, gave his 
hearers a surprise, not only on account of 
his extraordinary technic, but also by the 
almost unbelievable maturity of his rendi- 
tions. Further artists heard were the 
young violinist, Sam Fidelman, and the 
singer, Erna von Chaloix. 

In the Kurfiirsten Oper last Saturday H. 
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W. von Waltershausen’s opera, “Oberst 
Chabert” (Colonel (Chabert), was given a 
first hearing with indifferent success. 


Throng Hears Frieda Hempel 


In view of the fact that Frieda Hempel, 
coloratura prima donna of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, has been engaged for the Metro- 
politan for next season at an enormous 
salary, the packed Philharmonie on the 
occasion of her only concert of this season 
last Friday is not to be wondered at. She 
offered her hearers arias by Mozart, Verdi 
and Adam, besides singing a number of 
songs by Mahler, Humperdinck and 
Strauss. Enthusiasm, as on all similar oc- 
casions where artists with s‘milar prestige 
appear, ran high. Miss Hempel was as- 
sisted by a young violinist, Vera Barstow. 

The concert combination of prima donna 
and conductor at the piano seems to be 
growing stylish.- When Edyth Walker, the 
Hamburg prima donna, gave her concert 
last night with the assistance of Kapell- 
meister Gustav Brecher, of Strauss and 
Busoni fame, Beethoven Hall was crowd- 
ed, notwithstanding the advanced stage of 
the season. That Edyth Walker is an 
artist of depth and splendid resources is 
not to be doubted for a moment. But she 
is not a soprano, never was one, and 
should not try to sing as one. This mania 
of trying to soar to higher realms than 
those ordained by nature is growing dan- 
gerous—especially where the voice of such 
a splendid mezzo-soprano or contralto as 
Edyth Walker is at stake. Miss Walker’s 
wealth of expression is almost without 
limit and her tone production, barring a 
certain tension of her head tones, is ex- 
quisite. It was interesting to note how 
Miss Walker individualized each of the 
groups by different composers. The pro- 
gram consisted of works by Schubert, 
Brahms, Mahler, Brecher, Pfitzner and 
Strauss. Although by no means ready to 
admire the compositions of Mahler uncon- 
ditionally, one must, nevertheless, feel 
bound to call attention to this composer’s 
“Ich bin der Welt abhanden gekommen,” 
which has depth of expression, lucidity of 
construction and is of stirring effect. It 
represents a grateful task for the singer. 
Miss Walker also had decided success with 
Gustav Brecher’s “Der Arbeitmann.” 

In his way Brecher, both as accompanist 
and composer, is a genius. Neither in 
person, nor in his work does he strain 
after effect, but at the piano, as well as in 
his compositions he produces it. The com- 
position mentioned greatly pleased the au- 
dience, a repetition being persistently de- 
manded. 


Students in Opera 


An operatic performance given by a con- 
servatory may always count upon having 
a full house, ‘especially when the school is 
one of such reputation as the Stern Con- 
servatory of Music, which gave its first 
evening of operatic resentation last Fri- 
day nicht in the Komische Oper. The pro- 
gram com~rised the Overture and second 
act of “Mignon,” the third act of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Maillard’s “Les Dragons de Vil- 
lars,’ second act; final scene of Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine’ and the second act 
of “Fra Diavolo.” The conservatory or- 


chestra was conducted by the director of 
the institute, Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 
who had also -repared the productions 


musically. The scenic arrangements were 
by the former operatic tenor, Nicolaus 
Rothmuehl. 


As is to be expected in such perform- 
ances given by beginners exclusively, not 
all the singers displayed equal talent, nor 
was many an otherwise gifted young artist 
capable of displaying his talent to the best 
advantage, as stage fright asserted itself 
in spite of the conscientious and systematic 
rehearsals. Sufficient to say that one and 
all evinced careful and _ conscientious 
schooling and several manifested extraor- 


dinary giftedness. Thus, for instance, 
Lisa Metzger proved herself a Mignon 
worthy of a position on any operatic stage. 
Elsa Schloika, as Marguerite, is a “dis- 
covery”; she has a soprano of excellent 
quality which she also knows how to use. 
The Mephistofeles of Witold von Rozan- 
ski was really a surprise in a_ beginner. 
The sureness, musical precision and stage 
expertness he manifested were admirable. 

Maillard’s “Les Dragons de Villars” is 
anything but an easy opera for beginners. 
The coloratura, the filigree work, might 
tax -the ability and attentiveness of many 
older and more experienced artists. Young 
artists like- August Richter (Si/vain) pos- 
sessing a very Sympathetic, well placed 
tenor; Bertha Hatzel (Rose Friquet), who 
in spite of an indisposition evinced a 
marked adaptability to the part, and Hein- 
rich Drescher, as Belamy, who was equal 
to his difficult role, certainly deserve high 
praise. Further singers of promise were 
Ellen Gutheil, as Zerlina (“Fra Diavolo”) 
and Hermann Scheidemantel, as Lorenzo. 

Professor Hollaender had no easy task, 
but he showed himself fully equal to it in 
his handling of the orchestra as well as 
in adaptability to rhythmical divergencies 
on the part of the soloists. The house was 
crowded and enthusiasm ran high. 

The King and Queen of England have 
presented the Victorian and Albert Mu- 
seum with a most interesting object for 
exhibition—the harpsichord which Handel 
willed to King George II. The instru- 
ment was made in Flanders, the inventor 
having been the first of a famous family 
of harpsichord-makers and bears the in- 
scription “Johannes Rvckers me fecit An- 
twerpie 1612,” and the inventor’s trade- 
mark—a rose between the letters H. R. 
The instrument was kept in Windsor 
Castle for a great many years, and is now 
open to public inspection for the first 
time. 


Lecture on “Symphonic Poem”’ 


The Berlin critic, Dr. Leopold Schmidt, 
gave a lecture the other evening on “The 
Symphonic Poem” and conducted a num- 
ber of characteristic works with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra to illustrate his thesis. 
Dr. Schmidt’s exposition of the subject 
was necessarily summary owing to the pro- 
portions of the program chosen. After a 
short treatment of Liszt’s principle that 
“the poetic idea should determine the form 
of the musical structure,” he stated that it 
is not by any means necessary to disre- 
gard form in writing a symphonic poem, 
and that the remark supposed to have 
emanated from Strauss that “music is 
either absolute or real” is nothing but “a 
paradoxical bon mot.’ His illustrations 
were taken from Dittersdorf (three pieces 
from the symphonies on “Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses”), Beethoven (“Coriolanus” Over- 
ture) and Berlioz (ball scene from the 


“Fantastic” Symphony): Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes,” Saint-Saéns’s “Danse Macabre” 
and Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung.” .The 
public showed intense interest in Dr. 
Schmidt’s lecture and none the less in his 
interpretations with orchestra. This form 
of “lecture concerts” promises to become 
very popular to judge from the size and 
enthusiasm of the audience present. 

Ferruccio Busoni’s new opera, “Die 
3rautwahl” (The Choice of a Bride) has 
undergone the most varied treatment imag- 
inable at the hands of the critics, great and 
small. They have called it the most irre- 
sistible, original, witty opera of the time; 
and the most unfortunate, unsuitable, far- 
fetched score ever written to words. Not- 
withstanding the various tirades the fact 
that it had a cordial reception cannot be dis- 
puted. Though there are some learned 
remarks in the text, which are not adapted 
to the operatic stage, there is so much that 
is fascinating, humorous and original in 
text and musical setting that the public 
did not hesitate to show its approbation. 
Especially grotesque were the attempted 
suicide near the frog pond and the wooer’s 
compulsory dance. 

The premiére of Michele A. Eulambio’s 


new opera, “Ninon of Lenclos,” will be 
given in Leipsic April 27. 
An interesting composition for organ 


was given its initial performance in the 
Dome this week—a Passacaglia in C Minor 
by Paul Ertel. The grateful thematic ma- 
terial and impressionistic style of the com- 
position make it a welcome addition to the 
literature for the organ. 

William Mengelberg, the conductor of 
the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, prob- 
ably holds the record for the number of 
performances arranged for him in the 
coming season. He will conduct 103 con- 
certs from September 12 to April 17; Lon- 
don, 2; St. Petersburg, 4: Liverpool, 1; 
Frankfurt, 20; Amsterdam, 44; Rotter- 
dam, 7; Haag, 14; Haarlem, 4; Nijmegen, 
2: Arnhem, 5. Outside of these appear- 
ances Herr Mengelberg will conduct at 
music festivals in Rome, Milan, Berlin, 
Paris and London. 

Eddy Brown, the unusually gifted young 
American violinist, played at a recent char- 
ity concert in Bliithner Hall.. The audi- 
ence was almost exclusively German and 
its enthusiasm a the youth’s playing is 
proof that the German is not at all preju 
diced against the American artist of real 
talent. “Brown has breadth of artistic con- 
ception and a personal magnetism rare at 
his age. His interpretation of the Edward 
Behm Sonata for Violin and Piano, with 
the composer at the piano, was excellent 
and the adagio was played nobly. He was 
long and warmly applauded after the Mar- 
tini-Kreisler Andante and such was his 
ovation at the close of the Paganini 
“Witches Dance” that he was obliged to 
give an encore. O. P. Jacos. 
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PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
SANGERFEST ANNOUNCED 


Twenty-third Gathering of Northeastern 
“Bund” to Extend from June 29 to 
July 6 in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, May 13.—The program 
for the twenty-third national Sangerfest of 
the Northeastern Sangerbund, under the 
auspices of the United Singers of Philadel- 
phia, has just been announced. The con- 
certs will be held in a new hall which the 
city is erecting at Broad street and Al- 
legheny avenue. The festivities will ex- 
tend from June 29 to July 6, the following 

events having been Jisted: 


Saturday, June 29—Receptior of visiting singers 
and guests. Evening—Opening concert by the 
United Singers of Philadelphia, under direction of 
Emil F. Ulrich. An orchestra of 100 men and a 
women’s chorus of 300 voices will be heard. Marie 
Rappold, soprano, and Ludwig Hess, tenor, will be 
the soloists. 

Sunday, June 30—Reception of visitors to the 
city and sight-seeing tours. Evening—Commers. 

Monday, July 1—Rehearsal of mass chorus under 
direction of Festival Director Eugene Klee. After- 
noon—Prize singing by societies of the second, 
third and fourth classes and of city organizations 
of the third class. This will be in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. Another afternoon event will 
be a children’s concert in the Festival Hall, under 
direction of Enoch W. Pearson, director of music 
in the public schools. Five thousand voices will be 
heard. Evening—First Festival concert, under 
direction of Eugene Klee. 

Tuesday, July 2—Rehearsal of the mass chorus 
under Festival Director Hermann G. Kumme. 
Afternoon—Prize singing by societies of the first 
class and by city societies of the first and second 
classes. Evening—Festival concert, under direc- 
tion of H. G. Kumme. Louis Homer, contralto, 
and Henri Scott, basso, will be the soloists for this 
concert and for that of the preceding evening. 

Wednesday, July 3—Morning, meeting of dele- 
gates to the Sangerfest at Harmonie Hall. Even- 
ing—Singing for the Kaiser prize. 

Thursday, July 4—Afternoon, parade and picnic 
in Philadelphia Wishianen Park. Evening—Prize 
distribution and awards. 

Friday, July 5, and Saturday, July 6—Picnic. 


At least ten thousand visitors from out 
of town are expected to attend. There 
will be 6,000 voices heard in the mass 
choruses, and rehearsals are now in prog- 
ress here and in other cities. 





MR. HUMPHRIES’S CONCERT 


Banks’ Glee Club and Several Soloists 
Appear on His Program 


H. R. Humphries gave his annual New 
York concert at Carnegie Lyceum on 
May 7 with the assistance of the Banks 
Glee Club, of which Mr. Humphries is the 
conductor, Leo Schulz, the ’cellist, Marie 
Stoddart, soprano; William H. Pagdin, 
tenor, and Giuseppe Dinelli, accompanist. 
The most ambitious number on the pro- 
gram was Mohr’s “To the Genius of Mu- 
sic,” which was introduced by the glee club 
with the soprano solo effectively sung by 
Miss Stoddart. In this selection the male 
chorus developed considerable dynamic 
power. Other entertaining choral offer- 
ings were an arrangement of “The Beauti- 
ful Blue Danube” and the humorous gem 
“The Orchestra,” in which the singers 
gave a humming imitation of the various 
orchestral instruments. 

One of the successes of the evening was 
earned by Mr. Schulz in his musicianly 
‘cello numbers, of which the most exacting 
was the A Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, 
which was given a beautiful performance. 
This was followed by the Berceuse from 
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The “Dutch Club,” of Dayton, Which Gave a Brilliant Concert in the Ohio City, 


Assisted by Margaret Keyes, the Noted Contralto. 
Top Row, Grant Odell, Conductor; John Lytle, Trumpeter; 


Club Members Are: 


From Left to Right the 


W. F. Chamberlain, Organist, and Charles Arthur Ridgeway, Pianist and Ac- 


companist. 
Emrick, T. Percy Stabler. 


Middle Row, Harry V. Lytle, Jesse Trimmer, Ellis Legler, Otho 
Lower Row, Winters Thomas, James J. Pocock, 


Walter Crebs, Charles P. Holland, J. Frank Kiefaber 


AYTON, O., May 1.—The closing days 
of April were made memorable by 
the annual concert given by “The Dutch 
Club” of this city at the Victoria The- 
ater, the club being assisted by Margaret 
Keyes, contralto, of New York. The club 
is made up of young men prominent in 
the business, professional and social life 
of the city, and their concert attracted a 
brilliant and fashionable audience which 
crowded the theater. A most interesting 
feature was the singing of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s musical setting of James 
Russell Lowell’s “The Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal” and this was given with the required 
accompaniments of piano, Organ, trumpet 
and chimes. 
The club is under the leadership ot 
Grant Odell, formerly of New York, and 
now prominent in the musical life of this 
city and he has done much with his ex- 
cellent material. “The Vision otf Sir 
Launfal” was given in a dignified, mu 
sicianly manner with true poetic spirit and 
made a fine impression. A number of 
shorter compositions and some glees were 
excellently done. 


Miss Keyes on this occasion appeared 
for the first time before a Dayton audi- 
ence and gave the utmost pleasure by the 
beauty of her voice and the artistic excel- 
lence of her singing. Her charm of per- 
sonality added to the success of her first 
appearance and she was obliged to respond 
to many encores. 

Sharing in the honors was Arthur 
Ridgeway, the pianist and club accom- 
panist, who played the accompaniments 
also for Miss Keyes. In “The Vision of 
Sir Launfal” the soloists were Winters 
Thomas, tenor, and Ellis Legler, baritone. 
The club is composed of Grant Odell, con- 
ductor; first tenors, Walter D. Crebs, 
James J. Pocock, J. Winters Thomas; sec- 
ond tenors, Charles P. Holland, J. Frank 
Kiefaber; baritones, Harry V. Lytle, 


Jesse C. Trimmer, Ellis P. Legler; basses, 
Henry Loy, Otho J. Emrick, TT. Percy 
Stabler; accompanists, Charles Arthur 


Ridgeway, piano; William F. Chamberlain, 
organ; John V. Lytle, trumpet. The con- 
cert was under the able direction of A. F. 
Thiele, who has given Dayton so many 
artistic musical events and who has estab- 
lished a clientele of patrons who include 
the best people of Dayton and the sur 
rounding towns. 





“Jocelyn” as an encore. In _ his’ second 
group the Philharmonic Society’s first 
‘cellist scored emphatically with his well- 
supported playing of the Bach Air and his 
brilliant virtuosity in Popper’s “Dance of 
the Sylphs.” Mr. Schulz added “Trau- 
merei,” much to the delight of the audi- 
ence. 

Miss Stoddart offered the flowing meas- 
ures of Arditi’s “Love in Springtime” as 
her opening number, and this gained an 
encore, Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair.” In MacDowell’s “My 
Jean” the soprano did her best singing of 
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the evening and the succeeding song, Dell’ 
Acqua’s sprightly “Villanelle’ won several 
recalls for the singer. 

In Abt’s “Ave Maria” Mr. Pagdin con- 
tributed a pleasing tenor obbligato, while 
he appeared with success earlier in the eve- 
ning in the aria “All Hail, Thou Dwelling 
Pure and Holy!’ from “Faust.” This fa- 
vorite Gounod selection was so applauded 
that the tenor added Homer’s “How’s My 
Boy ‘i 


The Ravenswood Men’s Chorus, under 
the direction of J. S. Fearis, appeared in 
concert in Handel Hall, Chicago, May 2, 
in a program almost entirely made up of 
American compositions. These included 
“Midsummer Clouds” and “Dance of the 
Gnomes,” by MacDowell, and a “Hong 
Kong Romance” by Henry Hadley. 


The Paris Onera Comique recently gave 
its 100th performance of “Madama But- 
terfly.” 


JOY OF CONCERT GIVING 
WHERE THE FLOODS RAGE 


Evan Williams Tells of Perilous Ride 
on Old-Time Steamboat on the 
Swollen Mississippi 


Akron, O., May 8.—Twenty-six concerts 
in twenty-seven days is a record not easily 
excelled by any soloist or concert singer. 
This is the achievement of Evan Williams 
on the present tour of the Victor Herbert 
Orchestra. After three nights on a sleeper 
from Dallas, Tex., he arrived at his home 
in Akron at 6 a. m. on Monday, travel- 
tired, of course, but in the best of physical 
and vocal condition. 

Leaving the same night for the West he 
will be ready to step out on the stage at 
Oklahoma City on Thursday night and win 
his usual three or four or perhaps a half 
dozen encores. 

This, the most notable tour of the Victor 
Herbert Orchestra, will close May 19 at 
Chicago, after which Mr. Williams will 
fill three recital engagements of his own 
in Knoxville, Tenn. Then he will have 
completed his season’s work and be able 
to take a long rest. 

Mr. Williams tells many thrilling experi- 
ences of the floods along the Mississippi, 
which at Memphis was forty miles wide. 
Below Memphis, at Helena, Ark., the fields 
and surrounding woods were so flooded as 
to make it impossible to get near the city 
by rail, so every one was taken off the 
train and transferred to an old-fashioned 
flat boat—a stern wheeler—and by a long, 
circuitous route over the tops of trees and 
over fields of rice, they finally arrived at 
Helena, where they had breakfast forty 
feet below the levee. 

When one thinks of loading such a boat 
with more than seventy men and their sev- 
enty pieces of baggage and the careful 
steering necessary to avoid obstructions 
known and unknown—perilous rapids and 
undercurrents, a little idea of the suspense 
of that boat ride may be realized. 

“IT wouldn’t take $1,000 for the expe 
rience,’ said Mr. Williams, “but $1,000 
wouldn’t tempt me to take that trip again.” 


M. H. F 


$50,000 FOR A COLD 


That’s What Bonci Wants of Railroad 
for Not Keeping Cars Warm 


Alessandro Bonci, the tenor, wants $50,- 
ooo damages from the New York Central 
Railroad and the Pullman Company be 
cause he declares the lack of heat in a 
Pullman car in which he traveled from 
New York to Toronto on January 17 last 
was responsible for his catching cold and 
being unable to sing. 

Laryngitis developed from the cold, Mr. 
Bonci alleges, with the result that he was 
compelled to cancel all engagements and 
was unable to make new contracts for a 
considerable period of time 


Five-Year Vienna Contract for Burrian 


ViENNA, May 8.—Carl Burrian, the Wag- 
nerian tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has signed a five-year contract with 
the Vienna Court Opera. He will be al 
lowed to sing in New York during certain 
periods. 
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THREE CHORAL CONCERTS 





Washington Hears Mrs. Blair’s Various 
Societies in Fine Programs 


D. C., May 14.—A signifi- 
cant feature in musical circles here has 
been the final concerts by the various 
women’s choral clubs under the direction of 
Mrs. A. M. Blair. That by the Monday 
Morning Music Club, composed chiefly of 
wives and daughters of official and social 
Washington, was marked by several excel- 
lent choruses, including “The Lotus 
Flower,” Schumann; “The Bird’s Song,” 
Bruckner; “The Dance,” Moszkowski; 
“Chanson Provencale,” Dell’Acqua; “Love 
for Love,” Woodman; “Nightingale’s 
Song,” Nevin, and “Good*bye,” Turnbull. 
These brought out various lights and shades 
of temperaments which reflect credit upon 
the director and chorus. 

There were also solos by Mrs. Woods, 
Mrs. Helen Donohue Deyo, Mrs. Edwards 
and Mrs. William T. Reed, which were 
thoroughly pleasing. Lucy Brickenstein 
made an excellent accompanist. In Mrs. 
Reed’s solo, however, Louis A. Potter, Jr., 
was at the piano. 

Another organization under Mrs.’ Blair’s 
musical direction that was heard was the 
Rubinstein Club, conceded to be among the 
largest and best equipped woman’s choruses 
in the East. The volume, attacks and deli- 
cate coloring called forth both applause and 
praise from the capacity audience. The 
numbers were “Morning,” Harris; “Spring 
3eauties,” Chadwick; “Spring Time,” D. R. 
Herbert; “Flower Maidens,” from “Parsi- 
fal,” Wagner; “To the Roses,” Thuille; 
“The Rosary,” Nevin, and “The Dance,” 
Moszkowski-Richards. 

The soloist was Lucy Marsh, of New 
York, who gave with artistic finish and in- 
terpretation, “Villanelle,” Dell’Acqua, anda 


WASHINGTON, 


group of French songs. Her vocal tech- 
nic in the Dell’Acqua number was beautiful 
and brought forth a storm of applause. 
Mrs. Mammie Morrice Burdette was the 
pianist. 

The third and latest club in which Mrs. 
Blair is doing philanthropic work is the 
chorus which she has organized at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The earnest efforts which this put forth has 
been very encouraging to its director, who 
hopes to do greater things in the future. 
The chorus of ninety voices, which has only 
existed a few months, was able to give two 
numbers. The remainder of the program 
was furnished by Mrs. William T. Reed 
and Mrs. Dayelle Taylor Welsh in vocal 
selections with Julia Huggins at the piano. 

W.N. 





Utah Soprano Makes New York Début 


Zora Shaw, a promising young soprano 
from Salt Lake City, made her New York 
début in a recital at the Clinton studios on 
May 6, winning much success in a program 
of songs in German, Italian, French and 
English. Her numbers included the follow- 
ing selections: 

“Voi che sapete,’”’ from “‘Le Nozzi de 


“My Mother Bids Me Bind My 


“Die Lotosblume,” ‘‘Die Rose, 


Mozart, 
Figaro”; Haydn, 
Hair’: Schumann, 


die Lilie, die Taube’’; Strauss, ‘‘Morgen,”’ “‘Zueig- 
nung’; Franz, “Widmung,” ‘Marie’; Brahms, 
“Sandmannchen,” “Von Ewiger Liebe’’; Meyer- 
beer, ‘““Noble Seigneurs,’”’ “Les Huguenots’’; Hahn, 
“Si mes_ vers’; Massenet, “Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus’”: Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky- 
blue Water’: Ward-Stephens, “My Shadow”; 
Grieg, “Sunshine Song’’; Faning, “I’ve Something 


” 


Sweet to Tell You. 


Miss Shaw sang the entire program with- 
out notes and was warmly applauded for 
her artistic interpretations. She has been 
studying with Ward-Stephens, the New 
York vocal coach, for the last two Win- 
ters, and her répertoire includes more than 
100 songs in four languages. 


TWO SCRANTON CONCERTS 





Pleasing Programs by Ladies’ Club and 
Mannerchor—Kronold a Soloist 


ScrRANTON, Pa., May 11.—The Scranton 
Ladies’ Musical Club, sixty voices, closed 
its sixth season with a brilliant concert 
on Tuesday. A program of well selected 
numbers was given artistic interpretation 
by the club under the capable direction of 
John T. Watkins. Scranton is the home 
of the singers and conductor made famous 
by their victories at the Chicago Musical 
Contest in 1893; at the Brooklyn Arion’s 
Festival in 1902 and at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, 1904. 

Mme. Hissem de Moss was the visiting 
soloist and again enshrined herself in the 
hearts of music lovers by the sweetness 


_and purity of her voice and the charm- 


ing manner in which her songs were sung. 
She will be always welcome in Scranton. 

Monday, May 6, brought the twelfth an- 
nual spring concert of the Scranton Junger 
Mannerchor. This splendid body of sing- 
ers once more delighted a large audience. 

The Mass Choruses, to be sung at Phila- 
delphia Sangerfest next July, were rend- 
ered in a thrilling manner and the blend- 


ing of voices was a joy. John F. Watkins 


again displayed his masterful work as 
leader. 

Hans Kronold, the ’cellist, of New York, 
held his vast audience enthralled. So 
pleased were the people that they de- 
manded recall after recall. The concert 
was one of the great musical events of 


the season. 





Concert by Jacobs Quartet and Soloists 


The sixth musicale of the Tuesday Salon 
given this season at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, took place on May 7, presenting the 
Max Jacobs String Quartet, Florence 


Hinkle, soprano; Mary Jordan, contralto ; 
Dorothy Johnston Baseler, harpist, and 
Hugh Allan, baritone. A program of con- 
siderable interest was presented in which 
the string quartet played a Mozart Panto- 
mime, Tschaikowsky’s “Andante cantabile,” 
a “Danse Russe,” by Liadow, and three 
Novelettes, Alla Spagnuola, Interludium in 
modo antico, Orientale, by Glazounow. 


’ Songs by Beach, Salter, Kiirsteiner, Char- 


pentier, Verdi, Rossini, Meyer-Helmund, 
3rewer, Liszt, MacFayden and Gounod 
were given by the various artists with ex- 
cellent effect. 


First Annual Concert by Middletown 
Choral Society 


MIDDLETOWN, Pa., May 6.—The first an- 
nual concert of the Middletown Choral 
Society, under the direction of Prof. Henry 
W. Stratton, was held on May 2. Marie 
Carl, contralto; George Syfton, baritone, 
and Mrs. H. H. Rhodes, accompanist, were 
the assisting artists. Among the more 
pretentious numbers sung by the chorus 
were the “Bridal Chorus” from Cowen’s 
“Rose Maiden,” Mendelssohn’s “Farewell 
to the Forest” and “Hunting Song,” and 
selections by Lacombe, Chadwick, Wagner, 
Barnby, Wilson and Gounod. Miss Carl 
and Mr. Sutton sane effectively. 








Carolyn Beebe to Spend Summer in 
Paris 


In order to make special preparation for 
a number of important orchestral appear- 
ances which she will make in the Fall, 
Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, has decided to 
go to Paris this Summer to coach under 
Harold Bauer. Miss Beebe, who will ap- 
pear next season under the management of 
Loudon Charlton, has been heard in solo 
and ensemble work this season in most of 
the important cities of the East and Middle 
West. 
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CHARLESTON CONCERT 
BY DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 


Local Composer’s Work Given First 
Performance in That City—Trio of 
Soloists Sings Splendidly 


CHARLESTON, d. C., May 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor, with its trio of fine solo- 
ists, appeared here in a concert recently. 
While this in itself was one of this city’s 
musical treats of the season, added inter- 
est was lent by the first Charleston per- 
formance of Karl lheodore Saul’s “Poeme 
Erotique.” Mr. Saul is a local composer, 
and while this work of his has been played 
in many cities in the North, it had never 
been heard here before. The composition 
is a masterful one, and Mr. Damrosch and 
his men gave it a brilliant reading. At the 
finish Mr. Saul was given an ovation, in 
which Mr. Damrosch and the orchestra 
joined. 

The balance of the program was largely 
made up of Wagner numbers. These in- 
cluded the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” “Dance 
of the Apprentices,’ from “Die Meister- 
singer,” and the Overture and March from 
“Tannhauser.” In addition to the Saul 
compositions, selections from the works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Strauss were 
played. 

Gertrude Rennyson, the noted Wagnerian 
singer, sang in a charming-manner Elsa's 
aria from “Lohengrin,” and Elizabeth's 
aria from “Tannhauser.” “The Prize 
Song,” from “Die Meistersinger,’ was 
given a splendid delivery by Paul Althouse, 
the tenor, and the “Song to the Evening 
Star,” from “Tannhauser,”’ was given in 
such compelling fashion by Arthur Middle- 
ton, bass-baritone, that the audience ap- 
plauded loud and long, but he declined to 


11.—The New 


return for another song. 

Seattle Aosta Sencar by Donner 
Orchestra 

SEATTLE, April 27.—The Donner Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Max Donner, conductor, 
was heard in a program of unusual merit 
on Thursday evening of last week. The 
orchestra, which has a membership of 
forty, is well balanced and gave evidence 
of excellent training by Mr. Donner. The 
program included: “Coronation March,” 
Meyerbeer; “Thistle,” Puener; “Fantasie on 
German Airs,’ Tobani, and a “March Pom- 
peuse” by Mr. Donner. The last mentioned 
is a composition of a stirring character, 
proving the composer to possess a decided 
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talent for composition. Mr. Donner’s solo 
numbers were Rubinstein’s “Romance” and 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” both of which 
were exceedingly well done. Louis Dim- 
mond, pianist, played Mendelssohn’s “Spin- 
ning Song,” Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and a 
Chopin Etude in his usual manner. The 
concert was well attended and the audience 
was liberal with its applause. 





EXCELS IN ORATORIO WORK 


William H. Pagdin, English Tenor, Now 
Here, Has Enviable Record 





William H. Pagdin, 
William H. 


the English Tenor 


Pagdin, a tenor who recently 


came from England, is to be under the 
management of Walter R. Anderscn next 
season. Like most English singers, Mr. 
Pagdin is exceptionally well- equipped for 


oratorio work. He comes with an enviable 


record. William Shakespeare, the teacher 
and singer, in a letter to Mr. Pagdin, speaks 
of his “exceptional tenor voice of sympa- 
thetic quality,” of his “fine feeling for 
music and ability as an artist.” 

Among other engagements Mr. Pagdin 


has been booked to sing the tenor role in a 
production of “Faust” with the Mozart 
Club of Pittsburgh. His recent appearance 
with the Wilkes-Barre Choral Society in 
the “Messiah” was an unqualified success. 
He has also been engaged for Chautauqua, 
N. Y., for the month of July. 


Portland lonsiie Club’s Last Concert 


PORTLAND, OnRE., 
large audience the 


\pril 30.—Before a 
Apollo Club of this city, 


under the direction of William H. Boyer, 
gave its second and last concert of,the sea 
son last evening. The soloist was H. W. 
Newton, tenor, of Spokane, Wash., who 
was educated for opera but gave up the 
idea of a career to go into business. Sel 


dom has any artist 
favorable an impression as did Mr. Newton 
last night. He was recalled again and 
again, each time delighting his audience 
with well chosen encores. The club again 
demonstrated its excellent training in seven 
appropriate choruses, ending the program 
with Dudley Buck’s “The Nun of Nidaros,” 
which had to be repeated. The Apollo 
Club is composed of about seventy-five well 
trained singers and is considered to be 
among the best male choruses on the Pa- 


cific coast. The piano accompanists were 

EE. E. Coursen and William C. McCul- 

loch. H. G. W. 
Charles Radoux’s “Oudelette’”’ has just 


had its premiére at the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie, Brussels. 
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KANSAS CITY ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES FIRST SEASON 


Praise to Carl Busch for His Admirable 
Work—Mme. Rappold, Soloist— 
Mr. Cadman’s Recital 


Kansas City, Mo., May 11.—The first 
season of the Kansas City Symphony Or- 
chestra had a most successful close at the 
last concert on Tuesday afternoon in the 
Shubert Theater. The soloist was Mme. 
Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Carl Busch was given 
an ovation and was the recipient of many 
flowers. The music lovers and critics are 
enthusiastic in their praise of Mr. Busch 
for the wonderful results obtained in one 
season. The orchestra has made steady and 
marked advancement in its seven concerts 
and, of course, most of the credit is due to 
its capable conductor. 

The ladies of the Musical Club, 
untiring efforts made a symphony 
tra possible, are highly gratified. 

The program included the Schumann 
Symphony, No. 4, in D Minor, which made 
severe demands upon the orchestra, but was 
interesting and well played. Other num- 
bers were the Overture to “Tann- 
hauser” ; two eum little MacDowell 
selections, ‘ ‘The S aracens” and “The Lovely 
Alda,” from “The Songs of Roland’; Carl 
Busch’s “Omaha Indian Love Song,” the 
first of his own compositions which Mr. 
Busch has used, and Hugo Karen’s “Festi- 
val March” and “Hymn to Liberty.’ 

Mme. Rappold captivated her audience 
with her beautiful voice and charming per- 
sonality. She responded to several encores. 
C. E. Lewis played her accompaniments. 

The Kansas City Musical Club held its 
annual breakfast on Monday. Mme. Rap- 
pold was the guest of honor. Topical songs 
with personal references were sung be- 


whose 
orches- 


tween courses to the great amusement of 
the seventy members. 
\ program was given by Charles Wake 


field Cadman, pianist and composer, and 
Gertrude WHassler, contralto. The _ selec- 
tions were mostly from Mr. Cadman’s own 


compositions and were thoroughly en 


joyed. W. R. W. 
NEWARK CHORAL CONCERT 


Local Society Presented to Advantage— 
Two Able Soloists 


Newark, N. J., May 11.—A highly suc- 
cessful concert was given on Thursday by 
the Halevy Singing Society, under the di- 
rection of Leon M. Kramer. This was 
its third public appearance, and gave strong 
promise of a bright future. 

The choral numbers comprised. Parker’s 
“Ballad of a Knight and His Daughter, 
Bohm’s “Still as the Night,” Allen’s “Tom 
the Piper’s Son” (which was given an un- 
usually commendable performance and had 
to be repeated), and MacFarren’s “May 
Day.” Throughout these the chorus show- 
ed unfailing response to Mr. Kramer’s dis- 
creet leading and elicited hearty applause. 

The society had the assistance of Shanna 
Cumming, soprano and Sara Gurowitsch, 
cellist, both of whom did much to make 
the concert the pleasurable occasion it 
proved to be. Miss Cumming’s singing 
made a strong appeal. Her rich voice and 
pleasing style were used to fine advantage 
throughout her numbers, among’ which 


‘*Allah” 


were a Mozart aria and by Long- 
fellow-Cuming. Miss Gurowitsch’s playing 
was highly artistic. She commanded a 
round, fluent tone and a superb technic, 
which enabled her to meet the demands 
of her numbers with admirable effect. Her 
numbers comprised Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” 
Chopin’s No. 2 Nocturne and Popper’s 
“Elfentanz.” hn Pee 
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THE MUSICIAN AND HIS ADVERTISING 








False Attitude of Many Artists Towards Material Conditions—A 
Reversion to the Romantic Notions of the Age of Feudalism— 
Present-Day Needs and the Right Way to Satisfy Them 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








WHEREVER the arts strike root music 

is said to be the slowest and last to 
come to a full development. America bears 
witness to this fact, for its poets, authors, 
painters, sculptors, even philosophers, have 
long been known to fame, while its com- 
posers are only beginning to emerge in a 
manner comparable with the pioneers of 
other arts. 

Presumably, also, these earlier develop- 
ing arts have come earlier to their eco- 
nomic adjustments. The writer and the 
painter have brought about a better un- 
derstanding between their art and their 
trade than has the musician. In the mu- 
sical world is a state of indeterminateness, 
of flux, of conflicting opinion, in respect 
of these matters. 

One is presumptuous and treads on dan- 
gerous ground in approaching this matter 
at all, for the artist inherits from a past 
age of romance an idea that he must never 
be caught without his artistic halo, or be 
convicted of giving a thought to his mate- 
rial welfare, or even to the need of mere 
existence itself. The moment that he con- 
fesses attention to these things and to the 
modern means by which a man can be- 
come known to his fellows he expects to 
be charged with insincerity, with being a 
“business man” and not an artist. 

The very fact that any such fear should 
exist (and its existence is amply proved 
by the strong element of secrecy and semi- 
secrecy that is present in the advertising 
methods of musicians—even the greatest 
and most famous) proves that something 
is wrong. The artist of that bygone ro- 
mantic epoch had no such fear. His cir- 
cumstance and position knew nothing of 
factitiousness; he had no tarnishing glam- 
our to maintain by shrewd and invisible 
methods. The musician of those days was 
either a minstrel or an appendage of a 
court, or perhaps something of both. 
There was no price on his art, and no 
democratic commercial civilization to re- 
quire such an economic adjustment. His 
pay was either the pennies in the hat, or 
the largesse of princes. His calling en- 
titled him to a welcome, to bed and board, 
wherever he went, and he was seldom 
without pocket lining of some sort, 
whether in pence or nobler coin, or sec- 
tions of golden chain. And to advertise 
was merely to appear. 


Back to Feudalism 


The American musician of whatever sort 
who makes semi-secret, indirect, or fac- 
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titious press propaganda for himself to- 
day would probably be unwilling to con- 
vict himself of an effort to preserve about 
himself the atmosphere and tradition of 
the feudal age while living in an age which 
has long since thrown over feudal institu- 
tions. Most likely he would consider him- 
self to be truly modern and up to date in 
his methods. He might not be conscious 
of any attempt whatsoever to affect the 
romantic. He might shun length of hair 
and the flowing tie as he would the plague 
and dress like any business man. At least 
he is no longer willing to make a visible 
fool of himself, however foolish he may 
be willing to remain inside of his skull. 
At least his fellow men in the mass will 
now no longer laugh at him, however 
much the man capable of looking into his 
thought may retain that privilege. 

In short such a musician (and his name 
is legion) is resenting a frank relation 
with the material world of his time, for- 
getting that his feudal predecessor, whose 
fancied unworldliness he witlessly and 
semi-wittingly pretends to imitate, en- 
joyed such a frank relation in_ fullest 
measure. He does not see that, in com- 
parison with that earlier musician, his 
nature must remain warped and enslaved 
by just so far as he falls short of an 
equal frankness. 

There was no attempt, with the earlier 
musician, to appear to be what he was not. 
His life was a matter of simple realities. 
To himself it was no more overearthly or 
romantic than is the life of any one, to 
himself, to-day. It was very different 
from the life of the musician to-day, and 
in our reflection upon that difference, and 
not in that earlier life itself, lies its only 
claim to romance. And that early “ro- 
mantic” musician’s onlv claim to being 
above business and advertising considera- 
tions lay in the mere accident of his cir- 
cumstances, the point of  civilization’s 
course upon which he chanced to fall, the 
very keynote of which was a feudal and 
monarchical idea which we in America have 
utterly repudiated. 


A Forfeited Frankness 


To-day we have the spectacle of the 
monarchical artist attempting to maintain 
himself in a democratic civilization. The 
result is a forfeited frankness with respect 
to the artist’s material relation to the 
world he lives in, and a consequent twist 
—a snag, a friction, a semi-deceit—in his 
method of adjustment to that world. 

One would suppose that the practical 
American business man would be the first 
to knock out of the artist his foolish and 
antiquated ideas. He has virtually done 
so in the matter of affectations of dress, 
but scarcely in regard to the raiment of 
the mind. The business man, through lack 
of reflection upon the matter, rather sup- 
ports the mental incongruities of the un 
adapted artist in America than discoun- 
tenances them. I knew a business man, 
a millionaire, patron of the arts, whose 
home was the center of many artistic 
gatherings. He was a man of generous 
impulses, yet fundamentally of hard and 
practical mind. Among the artists who 
frequented his house was one whose chief 
claim to artistic honor lay—to sum it up 
shortly—in his mere effervescent craziness 
of nature. And yet, with true artists about 
him, strong, creative men, this practical 
American, naming this do-nothing protégé, 
was able to say of him that he considered 


him to have “more truly the nature of the 
genius than any man he had ever known.” 
When the representative practical Amer- 
ican places shallow and ungoverned tem- 
perament above the nature of the man 
who can and does, it is retarding to Amer- 
ican progress. It is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the business man’s recog- 
nition that he is not a creative artist, and 
his consequent supposition that such an 
artist must be as crazy as he is sane. 
Moreover, out of business hours, the busi- 
ness man likes to relax, and prefers to 
have his artists bring their effervescence 
to his leisure, rather than their earnest 
selves. 

The distinctly monarchical condition, the 
step between the feudal and the demo- 
cratic, did not mark any fundamental 
change in the artist’s relation to society. 
Courts secured the permanent services of 
musicians, instead of entertaining them as 
minstrels. Schubert’s life was divided be- 
tween sojourns at the courts of princes, 
wandering minstrelsy in the Tyrol, and 
scratching along as best he could in Vien- 
na very much as Stephen Foster subsisted 
in the Bowery, by writing and_ selling 
songs. The latter aspect represented the 
entering wedge of modern life, the de- 
pendence upon the people, through the me- 
dium of a publisher. Visiting princes or 
minstrelizing the Tyrol required no ad- 
vertising, and the Viennese life knew none 
in Schubert’s case, though he would un- 
doubtedly have profited by some form of 
it. If he were about to starve his friends 
would get together and organize a concert 
of his works, which would suffice him for 
‘he time being. 


Could No Longer Endure 


But with the growth of the musician 
and music in modern civilization, such a 
happy-go-lucky condition could not en- 
dure. The musician came to depend more 
and more on the people and less on 
princes, and the machinery of publication, 
management, musical journalism, and all 
the enterprises grew up, which stand be- 
tween, and should serve, the musician and 
the public. 

Under the medizval and earlier monar- 
chical régime the musician lived by largesse 
and was required to give no particular at- 
tention to the business side of his art. 
To-day, under modern democracy, with 
the see-saw between princes and people 
tilted at quite a different angle, the mu- 
sician lives by the business aspect of his 
art, and largesse is his portion only on 
rare occasions. The condition is exactly 
reversed, 

Along with this change has arisen the 
fallacy that because the musician of olden 
time did not have to think about the busi- 
ness side of his life and art, the musician 
of to-day should be ashamed to. The 
thing is false; it is a refusal to accept the 
plain truths of modern life. It is a re- 
fusal to be simple. And whatever pre- 
vents simplicity prevents greatness. Bee- 
thoven was a modern and a democrat, and 
simple. Music meant music to him, not 
attitudinizing, and he was as frank, un- 
concealed and straightforward in arrang- 
ing for the price he was to receive for his 
works as he was in composing sympho- 
nies. 

The Condition To-day 


llere is the condition to-day—the mu- 
Sician not with something to give to a 
prince for an honorarium, but to give the 
people, broadly, for a price. The people 
want what he has to give, and he wants 
to give it to them. He cannot become 
known at a single stroke, as the minstrel 
could by merely entering the prince’s hall. 
What the prince was to him before the 
people are to him now. Modern life builds 
up, because of the new need, a means 
whereby the individual can communicate 
directly with the people—namely, the press. 

When it comes to the straightforward 
use of this medium, your musician hems 
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and haws and blushes—he is _ frightfully 
concerned lest people think he would de- 
base his art and his artistic dignity by 
seeking to receive in return for his art the 
means of material existence. Yet that is 
the very thing that the people have to give 


_ him, and expect to give him, for it. 


The musician, terrified by tradition. 
clings to the shelter of the old fogy notion 
that it is “undignified” to make a frank 
and honest use of the natural modern 
means of making himself known. He 
squirms, and wriggles, and stands on his 
head. in his effort to get known by indi- 
rection. 

The honest, simple, modest, efficient 
manner of advertising which prevails to- 
day outside of the musical world, and 
which consists in describing effectively 
what you have to sell (since you cannot 
be omnipresent and show it) is almost to- 
tally unknown or rejected by the musician. 
He has, however, got it into his head that 
no harm can come to his artistic dignity 
so long as he refrains from advertising 
anything but his name. 


The Usual Way and the Wise Way 


The result is ludicrous. Competition 
immediately arises among the musicians 
as to having their names printed as large, 
black, or otherwise prominent, as space 
will allow. Here is your musician, a mo- 
ment since too “dignified” to advertise, 
now shouting at you at the top of his 
voice, “I AM JOHN SMITH.” And as if 
such immodesty were not enough he caps 
it with stupidity by saying nothing more! 

The rest he expects or hopes to accom- 
plish by indirection, by press manipulation. 
In other words he sets out to injure the 
very press which he has built up for his 
service, and to injure his own character 
by factitious and hypocritical propaganda 
for himself. He may wink at this shrewd- 
ness. He may imagine that this departure 
from simplicity and truth will remain un- 
punished. But he is mistaken. He is har- 
boring and perpetuating a littleness, a 
blindness. He is nourishing the germ of 
a disease which will end by vitiating and 
stultifying his entire character. This whole 
way of doing things is about played out; 
the old tree is rotten and about ready to 
fall. 

The new and truer order of things in 
the musical world will be established when 
musicians, tagging along after other kinds 
of people, discover that we are no longer 
living in the middle ages, and take note 
of what advertising, at its best in the 
modern world, really means. Musicians 
will then cease the immodesty and stupidity 
of shouting out their names and the du- 
plicity of advertising by indirection, and 
will compete, in their advertisements, in 
the art of straightforwardly expressing 
their ideas, and honestly describing the 
nature and aims of that which they offer. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S NEW OPERA HOUSE 


Tivoli Will Be an Admirably 
Designed and Commodious 
Structure 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 29.—The new 
Tivoli Opera House of San Francisco, 
now in the course of construction, will 
give a great impetus to the musical culture 
of California. The date of its completion 
is set for March of next year when, as 
has been announced in MusicaL AMERICA, 
an opening season of grand opera of six- 
teen performances will be given by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. 
The opera house will stand on the 
former site of the Tivoli, the original op- 


era house which stood for more than 
thirty years. The entrance is gained 
through a vestibule opening from Eddy 


street; this leads to the auditorium proper, 
loge balcony and balcony by means of an 
incline, thus avoiding stairs; an elevator 
gives accommodation to the different floor 
levels. 

The total seating capacity is 2000. Just 
above the auditorium*proper, seating 1000, 
there is a grand tier box circle on a sep- 
arate floor, given up to thirty boxes, each 
with retiring rooms and a promenade in 
the rear of them. 

The main balcony seats 700. Still higher 
there is a promenade gallery similar to 
that of the old Tivoli—this was formerly 
a favorite seating place for real lovers of 
opera, where no formality existed, and 
was dear to the old theater-goers. 

The interior of the opera house is 
treated in the Spanish Renaissance with 
walls decorated with mural paintings, 
while the ceiling will give the appearance 
of a veritable garden with its trellises and 
vines, and light sifting down from above 
through the lattices. 

The stage will be the largest in the city 
and will give splendid accommodation for 
large productions. In connection with the 
orchestra is a pipe organ located on either 
side of the proscenium but concealed from 
view. 

W. H. Leahy is of the 


manager new 
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Architect’s Plan of the New Tivoli Opera 
House Now in Course of Construction 
in San Francisco 


Tivoli. The opera house will in all prob- 
ability be the home of the San Francisco 
Orchestra. R. 





MASCAGNI SEEKS PEACE 


Wants His New Opera Produced in 
New York by the Lieblers 


Paris, May 4.—Pietro Mascagni, who is 
writing a new opera to be called “Paris- 
ina,” to a libretto by D’Annunzio, is anxious 
to have his work produced in the land of 
dollars, and, with that end in view, is 


seeking a reconciliation with George Tyler, 
of the firm of Liebler & Co., of New 
York. The Lieblers were to have pro- 
duced Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” but the com- 


poser’s excessive demands resulted in an 
abandonment of negotiations and a subse- 
quent lawsuit brought in Italy by Mas- 
cagni. 

Mr. Tyler is now in Paris and Mascagni 
waited long time last night in front of 
the restaurant where Mr. Tyler was dining 
in the hope of an interview. He finally 
caught the ear of the American manager 
and it is said that there is a_ possibility 
that their differences may be amicably 
settled. 


and Kubelik 


ProvipENCE, May 11.—Although the 
cert by Jan Kubelik and Alessandro Bonci, 
at Infantry Hall, Tuesday evening, came 
late in the season, there was a large audi- 
ence and a more than usually enthusiastic 


Bonci in Providence 


con- 
) 


one, demanding the appearance of the ar- 
tists again and again, and on two occasions 
each eliciting encores. Kubelik’s violin 
playing was a revelation, his tone being 
warm and expressive, reflecting a sensitive 
and poetic nature. Signor Bonci sang with 


even more power than on his previous 
visit, yet in the same artistic way. [spe- 
cially fine was his rendering of the dainty 
air from Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutti” and 
Rossini’s ‘Barcarola.” Bach-Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” given by the two artists, 


assistance of Frank Streeter at 
the organ, was a feature of the evening, 
the audience being hushed into a silence 
that lasted several minutes after the music 
ceased. Ludwig Schwab was at the piano 


with the 


for Kubelik, while Frank FE. Francini was 
Bonci’s accompanist, both doing effec- 
tive work, i. 2. Hi. 


Exhibition Concert by Advanced Pea- 
body Conservatory Students 


BALTIMORE, May 6.—The second exhibi- 


tion concert by advanced students of the 
Peabody Conservatory was given on May 
3 before an enthusiastic audience that 


packed the concert hall. The work of the 
students was in keeping with the high 
standard of musical development at this 
institution. Especially interesting numbers 
were Mozart Piano Concerto in D Minor, 
,eethoven Piano Concerto in C Minor, and 


Saint-Saens’s Second Piano Concerto in G 
Minor, which were well played in the order. 
named by Agnes Wirt Hall, Bettie Rosson 
and Edward Mumma Morris, with accom- 
paniment of the Students’ Orchestra, with 
Harold Randolph conductor. Excellent 
work was also done by Morris Holmes, 


Mortimer Browning, organists; Adolph 
Torovsky, pianist; Israel Dorman, Abe 
Baderack, violinists; Roland Gminder, 
‘cellist. Vocal selections were well ren- 


Viola Voyce, Nellie A. Norris, 
Paula Gilles, mezzo-soprano, and 
Mellor, tenor. 


dered by 
soprano; 
Frand L. 

W. J. R. 





WASHINGTON (D.C.) “FAUST ’ 


Local Chorus Performs Gounod’s Work 
with High Credit 


WasuHincton, D. C., May 9.—The first 
appearance of the Washington Grand Op- 
era Chorus in “Faust” with a cast of New 
York artists proved what excellent work 
such an organization can do in a city like 
the nation’s capital, which has no grand 
opera season. The chorus was trained by 
De Cortez Wolffungen, who has done 
similar work in Buffalo, Philadelphia and 
elsewhere. The familiarity of the chorus 
with the parts deserves high commenda- 
tion. Even the singing behind the scenes 
was in unison with the orchestra. 

The stage direction, by George H. 
Palmer, in conjunction with Mr. Wolffun- 
gen, was excellent. The “Kermess” scene 
passed off well, with the incidental waltz 
arranged by Mrs. Mary Gale Barber. 

In selecting his cast Mr. Wolffungen 
chose artists from the younger set of oper- 


atic stars. Alfred D. Shaw, the English 
tenor, made a fine Faust in voice and act- 
ing. Scarcely a_ better Mephistopheles 


could have been picked than Henri Scott, 
basso of the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. Marguerite was assumed 
by Helen Warrum, who recently joined 
the forces of the Chicago Company. She 
fitted the role excellently in voice, per- 
sonality and acting. As Valentine Mr. 
Wolffungen was able to bring out his own 
vocal abilities, which surprised many, con- 
sidering the strain he has been under for 


the last several weeks. Elsie Baker, of 
New York, made an excellent Siebel and 
Harriet Foster, also of New York, courted 


Martha. W. H. 


favor as 


Gideon Party to Witness Bayreuth and 
Munich Performances 


Henry L. Gideon, who is making final 
preparations for his third music tour of 
Europe, has had gratifying replies from 


Bayreuth and Munich to his requests for 
tickets to the festival performances in 
those cities. [lis allotment of seats for 
the “Parsifal” performance at Bayreuth on 


\ugust 7 includes a number of the most 
desirable places in the house, and for the 
performance of “Don Giovanni’ in Munich 


on August 5 he has been assured of an 
equally desirable lot of reservations. The 
double season of opera that is to be in full 
swing during the time of Mr. Gideon’s 
stay in London will offer unusual advan 
tages to the members of Mr. Gideon’s 
party. Contrary to his usual custom he 
will limit his party to a small number in 
order to facilitate the arrangements for re- 
ceptions at the homes of some of the dis- 
tinguished composers and performers of 
kurope. The party will sail from Boston 
either on June 22 or on a chartered ship 
on June 29. The Bureau of University 
Travel of Boston has complete charge of 
the business arrangements of this musical 
pilgrimage. 


PROGRAM OF ITALIAN 
MUSIC BY ITALIANS 


A New York Vocal and Instrumental 
Concert of Unique Appeal—Only 
One Anglo-Saxon Contributor 


Members of New York’s Italian colony 
locked to Carnegie Lyceum on May 8 to 
hear a program consisting largely of Ital- 
with artists who were without 
exception Italy. These 
Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the soprano; Ar- 
mando Marescotti, a young operatic tenor, 
who is making a short stay in America; 
Giuseppe Giusto, baritone; Giovanni Niola, 
violinist, and V. de Crescenzo, accompanist. 

The only Anglo-Saxon contribution was 


the unprogrammed appearance of the young 
American tenor-composer, Geoffrey O’ Hara, 


ian music, 


natives of were 


as the accompanist for his own melo- 
dious ballad, “Forevermore,” which was 
sung by Mr. Marescotti with such fervor 


that both singer and composer were kept 
busy acknowledging the applause.  A\l- 
though the tenor had not been in this coun- 
try long enough for him to become famil- 
iar with our language, his enunciation of 
the English text was almost perfect. 

A similar joint triumph of interpreter 
and creator was found in the sprightly 
“Tarantella Sincera,” by the accompanist 
of the evening, Mr. de Crescenzo, for this 
popular Neapolitan song was delivered by 
Mr. Marescotti with much gusto and the 
number was enthusiastically re-demanded. 
Scarcely less vehemently applauded was 
the tenor’s singing of the second act aria 
from “Manon,” in which he displayed 
commendable vocal restraint, the number 
being repeated at the general desire. The 


“Ridi Pagliaccio” aria was given a splen 
didly dramatic performance. 
Mme. Viafora scored strongly in a Bar 


Collina, with its rippling valse 
Liddle’s “In My Garden,” 
soprano an opportunity to 


carolle by 
refrain, and in 
which gave the 


prove her proficiency as a singer of Eng- 
lish. Her delivery of the aria, “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madama _ Butterfly,” was 


marked by fine vocal power. In the “La ci 
darem” duet from “Don Giovanni” Mme. 
Viafora’s vocal gifts were happily em- 
ployed with those of Mr. Giusto, and her 
singing of a duet from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” with Mr. Marescotti, closed the pro- 
gram with a burst of emotional fire. 

A well-schooled baritone was revealed in 
Mr. Giusto, who aroused great enthusiasm 


with his rendition of several Neapolitan 
songs, which sent ripples of merriment 
throughout the audience. The _ violinist, 


Mr. Niola, offered his own “Mazurka di 
Concerto,” aside from which his best work 
was done in a Berceuse by Savasta. The 
accompaniments of Mr. de Crescenzo were 
of a high order of excellence. K. 





Tina Lerner’s London Recital 


Lonpon, May 11.—Tina Lerner, the dis- 
tinguished Russian pianist, is to give a 
recital in London on June 14. Her pro- 


gram promises to be 
as it will.include an 
by Mozart. Further numbers are to be 
Weber’s Rondo Brilliant, Schumann’s So 
nata in F Sharp Minor, six Chopin études, 
Nocturne in F Sharp Minor, Mazurka in 


of especial interest 
unknown Larghetto 


A Minor and Tarantella; Liszt’s Ricor 
danza, Szendy’s Menuetto, Hinton’s Etude 
Arabesque (which has been dedicated to 
Miss Lerner); the Strauss-Tausig Valse 
Canrice, “Man lebt nur einmal auf der 
Welt.” In the Fall, before sailing from 


Europe for her American tour, Miss Lerner 
will again make a concert tour of England. 
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FESTIVAL SEASON IN PARIS MUSIC 


Weingartner Conducts Three Important Concerts—Massenet’s ‘‘Roma’”’ 
a Paris Success—A New Version of Mozart’s “Don Juan”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, Paris, 
May 4, 1912. 


HAT has come to be known in the 
music world as the “Grand Paris Sea- 
son” opened last week in the vast hall 
of the Trocadéro Palace, Paris, with three 
festivals of classic music under the direc- 
tion of Félix Weingartner. During the 
first of these, before an audience composed 
in greater part of Anglo-Americans, the 
famous Leeds Choir sang “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee” in memory of the victims of the 
Titanic disaster. Mr. Weingartner’s: inter- 
pretation impressed his French listeners so 
deeply that it was the subject of much 
favorable comment in the Paris press, and 
a French version of the hymn, made by the 
Rev. R. Saillens, is bidding fair to replace 
other French religious hymns in popularity. 
Mr. Weingartner’s first three festivals 
were devoted respectively in greater part 
to the Requiem of Berlioz, “The Messiah,” 
Handel, and the Mass in D by Beethoven. 
The Philharmonic Choir, with its 
400 members, and the orchestra of the 
Colonne Concerts won high praise under 
Mr. Weingartner’s direction. 

“Roma.” Massenet’s new opera, the first 
performance of which took place last Win- 
ter at the Opera of Monte Carlo and an 
account of which was then given in Mus!- 
cAL AMERICA, enjoyed its first Paris pro- 
duction last week at the Opéra. The suc- 
cess was as great as when the opera was 
first performed at Monte Carlo, and the 
cast, somewhat the same, included Mlles. 
Kousnezoff, Lucy Arbell, Campredon, Le 
Senne and Courbiéres, and MM. Muratore, 
Delmas, Noté, Journet. Carrié and Rey in 
the principal parts. ; 

Commenting upon’ the performance, M. 
\lfred Bruneau in Le Matin says: “This 
score is very different from M. Massenet’s 
other works. It is full of austere simplic- 
ity which has its own value, and those who 
remember Alexandre Parodi’s ‘Rome Vain- 
‘ve’ will understand that this had to be so. 

M. Fourcaud in Le Gaulois: “M. Masse- 
new score brought him an ovation. 
The audience was carried away by the 
tragic strength of the scenes and held by 
the charm of the atmosphere of reverie 
which dominates and envelops the whole 
work.” 

\ gala performance was given Sunday 
night at the Opéra in support of the Na- 
tional Aviation Committee, which is en- 
deavoring to raise the millions necessary 
to give to France a greater number of flying 
machines than any other country in the 
world. The net proceeds of this gala per- 
formance were over $6,000. The program 
was varied, comprising grand opera, light 
opera, tragedy, comedy and a music hall 
skit by two monkeys. , 


Leeds 


rets 


New Version of ‘“‘Don Juan”’ 


A new version of Mozart’s “Don Juan” 
was given last week at the Opéra-Comique. 
The French adaptation from the original 
libretto of Lorenzo da Ponte is by Paul 
Ferrier. Reynaldo Hahn, who conducted 
the orchestra, reduced the customary num- 
ber of stringed instruments, suppressed pas- 
sages which had usually been added against 
the original conception of the composer and 
revived the finale, which had not been 
given for years, though it is the logical 
crowning of the score. M. Hahn, as M. 
Alfred Bruneau says in Le Matin, “ren- 
dered to the style of Mozart its vivacious, 
subtle and expressive qualities, and, con- 
ducting from memory, displayed wonder- 
ful firmness and good taste.” As a whole 
the revival was a success. Jean Périer sang 
the title part, while Mlle. Espinasse imper- 
sonated Anna and Geneviéve Vix was a 
charming Elvira. 

Under the patronage of Mme. Madeleine 
Lemaire, who is a prominent firure in the 


musical and artistic world of Paris, Mme. 
Lilli Lehmann gave two recitals in the au- 
ditorium of the old Conservatoire. M. Lie- 
dermann was at the piano. The program 
comprised “Radamisto,” “Sémélé” and 
“Partenope,” by Handel; “Allelulia,” by 
Mozart; “Verlass nicht mich,” “Ja du bist 
elend,” “Das Helmchen,” “Der Schmetter- 
ling,” “Rosmarin” and “Herbst,” by Robert 
Franz; two melodies by Schumann; “Gott 
im Fruhling,” “Der Atlas,” “Auf dem Was- 
ser zu singen,” “Liebe” and “Der Erlkonig,” 
by Franz Schubert. 

The Parisian public was generous in its 
applause and showed marked signs of ap- 
preciation by numerous calls, for Mme. 
Lehmann is very popular in this city, where 
she often comes to give recitals, and many 
are those who recall with pleasure her in- 
terpretation of Donna Anna in “Don Juan” 
ten years ago at the Nouveau-Théatre. 

Maggie Teyte, who just at present is in 
vaudeville in London, will give a Debussy 
recital there May 20 at the Aeolian Hall 
and in June three concerts of American 
music at Queen’s Hall, London. In July 
she will sing in “Mignon” and “La Bo- 
heme” at the Théatre Enghien, which is 
the Paris Monte Carlo, and will make a 
tour of Austria, giving three concerts in 
various cities, besides two concerts in Carls- 
bad. In August and September she is to 
be the guest of one of the prominent mem- 
bers of the Russian royal family, and will 
partake in the great hunting parties organ- 
ized during that period of the year on the 
large estates throughout the Russian Em- 
pire. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘Jewels’’ Promised 


“The Jewels of the Madonna,” by Wolf- 
Ferrari, will be given next season at the 
Paris Opéra as soon as the French libretto, 
which has just been ordered, has been com- 
pleted. 

Mile. Jeanne Campredon, of the Paris 
Opéra, was married this week to Dr. Paul 
Dardel at the Church of Saint-Francois-de- 
Sales. The witnesses for the bridesmaid 
were André Messager, director of the 
Opéra, and Eugéne Etienne, Vice-President 
of the Chamber of Deputies. During the 
mass the following selections were per- 
formed: Organ, “March of Alcestis,” 
Gliick, by M. Biisser, orchestral conductor 
of the Opéra; “Pater Noster,” Nieder- 
meyer, by M. Noté, of the Opéra; Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” by M. Muratore, of the 
Opéra; a cantata of Handel’s, by M. Jour- 
net, M. Muratore and M. Noté; the Nuptial 
March from “Romeo and Juliet,” by M. 
Susser. 

The young society which, under the di- 
rection of Alfred Casella, has assumed the 
noble mission of popularizing the master- 
pieces of the musical art, made a striking 
début in the vast hall of the Trocadéro Pal- 
ace when, before a crowded house, they 
interpreted the Ninth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. The violinist, George Enesco, lent 
his help in the Overture to the “Meister- 
singer.” 

It is rumored that Cléo de Mérode and 
La Belle Otéro are to appear shortly at the 
Opéra-Comique. The former will interpret 
original dances in “La Danseuse de Pom- 
péi,” the new opera by Jean Nougués, while 
Utéro aspires to nothing less than to sing 
the title part of Carmen. 

DANIEL Lynps BLOUNT. 





Baltimore Musical Art Club’s Annual 
Concert 


3ALTIMORE, May 13.—The Musical Art 
Club, David S. Melamet, director, gave its 
annual concert on May 8. The concert was 
of unusual interest, owing to the presentation 
of new works by famous composers. These 
included George Schumann’s arrangement 
of Handel’s “Fair Susanna” and Schu- 
mann’s “The Nightingale”; “The Vassal’s 
Farewell,” by Humperdinck, and Bullard’s 
“Nottingham Hunt.” The program also in- 
cluded Brahms’s “Farewell, Faint Heart,” 
Parker’s “Cossack War Song” and works 
by Buck, Kremser, Leefson and Spicker. 
The assisting artists were Arthur Conradi, 
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violinist, and Austin Conradi, pianist, who 
successfully interpreted works by the mas- 
ters. The piano numbers included a “Ca- 
priccio,” by Ernest Hutcheson. 

This is the twelfth season of the Musical 
Art Club, which has had a highly success- 
ful career under the able direction of David 
S. Melamet. The club is composed of 
twenty-seven members prominent in Balti- 
more musical circles. The officers are: G. 
Fred Kranz, president; H. D. Eastman, 
vice-president; William G. Horn, cor- 
responding secretary; John P. Tingle, sec- 
retary; Charles N. Parrish, treasurer, and 
Harry C. Williams, librarian. W. J. R. 


ROCHESTER’S FESTIVAL 








Local Choral Society Aided by Famous 
Artists in Impressive Concerts 


RocuHesTER, N. Y., May 8.—A choral so- 
ciety was organized in this city last Oc- 
tober by John D. Beall, known as a very 
successful teacher of singing. This or- 
ganization ‘vas given the name of the 
“Chadwick Society,’ in honor of the com- 
poser of that name. Mr. Beall’s executive 
ability and thorough knowledge of what 
should be effective in ensemble work en- 
abled him to present the society in con- 
cert last week, after a period of only five 
months of study and earnest rehearsal. 
The Boston’ Festival Orchestra, Emil 
Mollenhauer conductor, was engaged for 
the festival, also a fine local pianist, Alice 
Carlotta’ Wjsard, as accompanist, and the 
following artists, several of whom are 
from the Metropolitan Opera and the 
others from Boston: Louise Homer, con- 
tralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor; Giuseppe 
Campanari, baritone; Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams, soprano; Estelle Patterson,  so- 
prano; Isabelle Bouton; mezzo soprano; 
Earl Cartwright, baritone; Williard Flint, 
bass. Frank Spencer and Clyde Miller, 
pupils of Mr. Beall, who were also in the 
‘Aida’ cast, are Rochester people as well 
as Grace Winder, Rhea Powers, Jessie 
Luetchford and Barbara Beall. 

At the Friday evening concert at Con- 
vent Hall, Part I of the program included 
the overture to “Oberon” (Weber), very 
well played by the Festival Orchestra, fol- 
lowed by an exceedingly smooth produc- 
tion of “Athalie” (Mendelssohn), sung by 
the Chadwick Society. The soloists were 
Estelle Patterson and Mme. Isabelle 
Bouton, with Katherine Lynch, reader. 

So many attempts have been made to 
give May festivals in Rochester, which re- 
sulted in financial loss, that some doubt- 
ing Thomases predicted the same result 
for this one. However, those who went 
to scoff remained to praise and compli- 
ment not only the talented conductor but 
his able coadjutors. 

Part II enabled the Chadwick Society 
to listen to the distinguished soloist, Giu- 
seppe Campanari, whose solos were “Vis- 
ion Fugitive,” Massenet, Largo al Facto- 
tum, Rossini, and Prologue to “Pagliacci,” 
Leoncavallo. Mme. Bouton sang the aria, 
“IT Promessi Sposi,’ Ponchielli, and re- 
sponded to an encore with a lullaby. Es- 
telle Patterson sang “Di Quest Anima,” 
from “Linda,” Donizetti, and the episode, 
“Carnival in Paris,’ Svendsen, by the 
Boston Festival Orchestra, closed the pro- 
gram. 

The Saturday matinée brought out the 
lovers of orchestral music, and Mollen- 
hauer, being a good program maker, gave 
utmost pleasure. Compositions by Gil- 
bert, Berlioz, Chabrier, Delibes, Massenet, 
Lacombe and Liszt were on the list. 

Saturday night furnished the supreme 
test of what John Beall and: the Chadwick 
Society had accomplished when “Aida” 
was sung in concert form, with the fol- 
lowing cast: Aida, Grace Bonner Wil- 
liams; Rhadames, Lambert Murphy; Am- 


neris, Louise Homer; Amonasro, Earl 
Cartwright; Messager, Frank Spencer; 
Ramfis, Clyde Miller; King, Williard 
Flint; Grand Priestesses, Grace Winder, 


Rhea Powers, Jessie Luetchford, Barbara 
Beall. 


OPERA TALKS TO CHILDREN 








Mr. Gideon Completes Fourth Season -of 
Lectures at Louisa Olcott Club 


Boston, May 13.—On May 7 Henry L. 
Gideon, the opera lecturer, gave the last 
of a series of talks before the Louisa Al- 
cott Club. Mr. Gideon was assisted by 
Herbert W. Smith, baritone, who sang 
solos from “Faust,” “Lohengrin,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Traviata.” “Hérodiade” and “La 
Bohéme.” Mr. Gideon also played a se- 
léction from “K6nigskinder.” 

This is the fourth season that Mr. Gideon 
has been presenting musically illustrated 
opera talks to these children. They have 
been told about the world famous “chil- 
dren’s” opera, “Hansel und Gretel,” and 
their répertoire also includes a number of 
the so-called standard operas. In _ the 
realm of French opera, they have already 
become acquainted with “Faust,” “Car- 


men,” “Thais” and “Samson et Dalila;” in 
the Italian opera, “Trovatore” and “Aida”; 
German opera, “Fidelio,” “Lohengrin,” 
“The Ring,” and both operas of Humper- 


-dinck. 


It is this series of talks that has given 
Mr. Gideon an inspiration for his book of 
“Opera Stories for Young People,” which 
is about to go to press. A. E. 


KIRK TOWNS’ RECITAL 








Chicago Baritone Heard in Extensive 
International Program 
_Cuicaco, May 13.—On Thursday eve- 
ning Kirk Towns, the American baritone 
of the Chicago Musical College faculty. 
was presented in recital in the Ziegfeld 
Theater, giving a program’ extensively 
made up of German lieder, with but a 
sprinkling here and there of French and 
British flavor. The fact of his several 
years of activity in Germany, both as 
singer and teacher, probably accounts for 
this preponderance of the Teutonic. The 
program was particularly liberal in its ex- 
tent, but the majority of the offerings 
were decidedly unhackneyed. It was, how- 
ever, in the better known of his offerings 
that the public received him best, such as 
Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?”’, the Strauss 
“Traum durch die Dammerung” and one 
of the encores, which was Reynoldo 
Hahn’s “Si mes vers.” Throughout the 
program Mr. Towns proved himself a mu- 
sician of sincerity, and his interpretations 
were imbued with marked artistic feeling. 
As to the tonal qualities of his voice, one 
cannot resist admiring most the resonance 
and elasticity of the middle register. His 
range was, however, entirely adequate for 
the exacting demands of his program, anu 
this was in fact put to a rather severe test 
in some of the novelties he presented, as 
Alexis Hollander’s “Die Ablésung,” Max 
Reger’s “Gliickes Genug,” and Hugo 

Kaun’s “Der Sieger.” 

Although it is to be regretted that the 
American composer did not receive any 
recognition, the final group in the King’s 
English added welcome variety and dis- 
played the possibilities afforded by a good 
enunciation. The British offerings were 
Edward Elgar’s “Moonlight,” Frances Al- 
litsen’s “Lute Player,” Villiers-Stanford’s 
“My Love’s an Arbutus” and Edward Ger- 
man’s “My Song is of the Sturdy North.” 
Mr. Towns remains with the Chicago Mu- 
sical College for the coming year and will 
appear extensively in concert. N. deV. 
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SCENES FROM “FAUST” “HANSEL” AND “THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” ABLY 


GIVEN BY NEW YORK STUDENTS 








Scene from “The Flying Dutchman” as the Pupils of the Ziegler Institute of New York Performed It—Left to Right: 


The Misses MacGuire, Love, Warden, 


mer, Rossler (Standing), Kellert, Pyle, Dunn, Lotterhand (the “Senta’’), Lipschuetz, Stoll, Ware and Barker 





Ziegler Institute Pupils in Costume for Their “Russian Dance’’—Left to Right, 


Seated, the Misses Love, MacGuire and Barker; Standing, the Misses Gilmer, 


Schroeder, Bossler and Lipschuetz 


UPILS of the Ziegler Institute of Nor- 
York’s Car- 


negie Lyceum into a miniature opera house 


mal Singing turned New 


on May 3 when they presented “Scenes 
from Grand Opera” with appropriate cos- 
tume and scenic equipment. The stage was 
under .the direction of Gardner Lamson, 
head of the opera department of the Insti- 
tute, and Frances Foster, at a grand piano, 
took the place of orchestra and conductor. 
The performance re flected credit upon the 
vocal and dramatic training which the 
young singers had received 

Probably the most enjoyable feature of 
the evening was the presentation of the 


first two scenes of “Hansel und Gretel,” 
with Emma C. Nagel a vocally pleasing 
Gretel, Rebecca Dubbs radiating fun as 
Hansel, and Blanche Hine satisfactory in 


the part of the Mother, and excellent in her 
German enunciation. Miss Dubbs made a 
most likable boy and her portrayal of the 
part showed the results of her first-hand 
observation of the opera as it is presented 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 

\n attractive stage picture was offered in 
the scene from “The Flying Dutchman,” 
with Gertrude Lotterhand as Senta, Miss 
K. Pyle as Mary and a chorus consisting of 
the Misses Barker, Bosazza, Bossler, Dubbs, 
Dunn, Earl, Gilmer, Grey, Hine, Kellert, 





The Garden Scene from “Faust”—Left to Right: 


Photos by Mishkin Studios 


Thomas Rector, “Faust”; Ber- 


nita Earl, “Marguerite”; Rebecca Dubbs, “Martha,” and George Kreykenbohm, 


“Mephisto” 
Lipschuetz, Love, MacGuire, Schroeder, 
Stoll, Warden and Ware. Senta’s ballad 


was effectively sung by Miss Lotterhand, 
and the singing of the ensemble was en 
tirely adequate in the “Spinning Chorus.” 
The Garden Scene from “Faust” called 
forth the most ambitious 
Ziegler pupils, with Bernita Earl in the part 
of Marguerita, Miss Dubbs as Martha, 
Josephine Gilmer singing Siebei, Thomas 
Rector in the title role, and George Krey- 
kenbohm as Mep/listo. Miss Gilmer gave 
an artistic rendition of the “Flower Song,” 
Miss Dubbs lent her comedy instinct to the 
lines of Martha, and Miss Earl was emi 
nently satisfactory in her singing of the 


efforts of the 


melodies of Marguerite. The name part 
was vocally pleasing in the hands of Mr. 
Rector and characteristic touches of humor 
marked the portrayal of Meplisto by Mr. 
Kreykenbohm, whose _ vocalization left 
nothing to be desired. 

A pleasant variation of the vocal pro 
gram was a Russian dance by twelve girls 
who had received excellent training from 
Wilfred Palmer, of the Ziegler Faculty. 

Besides the ensemble offerings there were 
two effective solos, an aria from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” sung by Miss Hine, and Meyer 


beer’s “Roberto” Air sung in English by 
Linnie Lucille Love, with a resultant en 
core. 





TESTIMONIAL CONCERT 


Hans Kronold Leading Factor in Pro- 
gram Honoring Julius Hopp 


Concert and operatic artists supplied the 
most entertaining portions of a testimonial 
performance tendered to Julius Hopp at the 
Casino Theater, New York, last Sunday 
evening. Ben Greet acted as the urbane 
announcer of the “alterations” on one of 
those interchangeable benefit programs 
which are a tonic to the jaded concert-goer 
in the uncertainty they provide as to what is 
to happen next. 

Hans Kronold, the ’cellist, scored one of 
the big successes of the evening. [nci- 
dentally Mr. Kronold spent a few un- 
happy moments after he had signaled the 
“light man” to dim the brilliance of the 
footlights, when that functionary plunged 
the stage in entire darkness The ’cellist 
offered his own “Air Religieux,’ which 
made a profound impression, and followed 
this with Jeral’s “Gypsy Dance,” in which 
the virtuosity of the artist was shown at its 
best. Handel’s Largo was a much ap- 
plauded encore. 

Another impressive number was John de 
Persia’s dramatic recitation of Poe’s “The 





Raven,” 
musical setting. The piano score was 
played with the utmost understanding by 
Israel Joseph. Mr. Joseph also appeared 
as an eihcient accompanist tor two operatic 
artists, Mme. Allen Alvina, who was most 
heartily received inan aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Vissi d’Arte,” from “ #6 
and Mr. Magi, of the Lombardi 
Company, who gave a fine rendition of the 
Prologue to “Pagliacci,” repeating the lat 
ter part in English as an encore. 

Lotta Virginia Picard presented the aria, 


rT 
i OSCa, 


(pera 


“Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix.” from “Sam 
son et Dalila,’ and a setting of “A Birth- 
day” as an added number. The Russian 


Trio opened the program with the Dumka 
of Dvorak. 


Minneapolis Orchestra at a Missouri 
Festival 
W ARRENSBURG, Mo., May 5.—The second 


annual music festival of Warrensburg in 
troduced a star attraction in the Minneapo 
lis Symphony Orchestra, which appeared 
at two of the concerts under the baton of 
Emil Oberhoffer. In its afternoon concert 
the orchestra introduced as soloists Gene- 
vieve Wheat, contralto; Joseph Schenke, 


with Max Heinrich’s descriptive 


tenor, and two of its own members, Messrs. 
Lamping and Nirella. Mr. Oberhoffer pre 
sented one of his familiar programs in the 
evening with the “Pathétique’ Symphony 
of Tschaikowsky and two popular soloists 
in Lucille Stevenson, soprano, and Horatio 
Connell, baritone. The other events of the 
festival inclvded a highly enjoyable violin 
recital by Orley H. See and a presentation 
of “The Messiah” by the chorus of the 
Warrensburg State Normal School, under 
the direction of William Solomon 


Prominent Artists Heard at Naval Offi- 
cers’ Musicale 


Commander Bassett of the U. S. battle 
ship Utah is fonder of music than gun- 
shots. On May 7 he gave a dinner-mu- 
sical to the officers and their friends 
aboard his ship. The artists who gave the 


program were Namara-Toye, Léon Ren 
nay, the noted baritone, Hal Brainard and 
Ensign Lawrence Townsend, Jr., who 


played violin solos and obbligatos. 
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SEVEN OPERAS IN SCALA SEASON 


“Tsabeau ’”’ the Most Populer with Milanese and “ Meistersinger”’ the 
Least—New Operas in Process of Composition—A Suit Involving 


Toscanini 


Bureau of Musical America, 
8 Via St. Maria, Fulcorina, 
Milan, Italy, April 20, 1912. 

HE season at the Scala closed bril- 
liantly with the third representation 

of the “Matrimonio Segreto.” The thea- 
ter was crowded, and the occasion had all 
the animation of a premiére. The sub- 
scribers, the habitués of the Scala reunite 
on this last evening .. a kind of farewell. 
And that of last night was also an evening 
of adieu to an artist who has been a 
favorite here for two years—Lucrezia Bori. 
This young singer, who reinvigorates with 
the freshness and playfulness of her art, 
the melodies of the 
Metropolitan this year and will probably 
not return to us for years. The 
public applauded her yesterday with great 
warmth during the performance and at 
every fall of the curtain. A lively dem- 
onstration of admiration was also given 


to the director of the orchestra, Serafino. 

The season of I91I-1912, which opened 
and closed with two operas of more than 
a century’s age each—“Armida” and “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto”—has been fortunate 


Cimarosa, goes to 


many 


both artistically and financially. We have 
had seventy-three evening performances 
and thirteen matinées, of which five were 


with the ballet and eight the Opera. The 
performances were divided in the follow- 
ing manner: “Armida,” 13; ‘“Konigskin- 
der,” 15; “Isabeau,’ ” 18; “Le Vispe Comari 
di Windsor,” 7 “Maestro te antori di Nor- 
imburga,” 8; “Norma,” 12; ‘Pykovitana,” 
5, and “Matrimonio Segreto,” 3. The bal- 


let “Bacco and Gambrinus” was given 
twenty times. 
As you see, the opera which held the 


record for number of representations was 
“Tsabeau,” the financial success of which 
has surpassed even the most rosy expecta- 
tions. The largest receipts were at the 
premiéres of “Isabeau” and “Norma,” which 
proves that if the expectation was great 
for the new work of Pietro Mascagni, 
not less was curiosity excited by the re- 
appearance on the stage of the Scala of 
the glorious Bellini work. 

The “Meistersinger” did not occupy a 
very high place on the season’s list and 
did not call out any special activity. In- 
deed, the magnificent Waynerian opera was, 
as stated, given onlv seven times, and then 
to a theater half empty—rather a melan- 
choly state of affairs. 

The next season will begin the last of 
October and continue until April 20. Here- 
tofore it has always opened on the tradi- 
tional Saint Stefano or the last of De- 
cember. The list for next season com- 
prises ten operas, but none yet definitely 
fixed. Perhaps we shall have the “Fan- 
ciulla del West,” anxiously hoped for after 
its success in other countries and in Italy. 

Mascagni has already begun work on the 
opera, “Parisina,” which he is composing 
to the libretto by D’Annunzio. The latter 


” 


is pleased with the idea of collaborating 
with Mascagni and a meeting of the two 
has been arranged to take place in Paris. 
D’Annunzio, as usual with his tragedies, 
will take charge personally of the staging 
of the opera. It has not yet been decided 
whether “Parisina” will be presented in 
Italian or French at Paris. D’Annunzio 
himself will write the French version. It 
is certain that La Scala will not be be- 
hind and will give the opera at the same 
time. So “Parisina” will have the opinion 
of two of the greatest theaters in Europe 
at the same time. 

Frank Alfano, of whom Italians expect 
the most among the younger school of mu- 
sicians, has.already written two acts on the 
tragedy, “Il Demone,” by Ettore Moschino. 
In its lyric form the title will be changed 
to “L’Ombra di Don Giovanni.” Maestro 
Montemerri has finished adapting the work 
of Leon Benelli, “L’amore De Tre Re.” 
“Melenio,” by Zandonai, will be given for 
the first time this Autumn at the Dal Ver- 
me, and “Cingallegra,” by Seppell, the com- 
poser of “Nava Rossa,” will be done ar 
the Lirico simultaneously. Other forth- 
coming operas are “Nadda,” by Orefice; 
“Christo alla festa di Purim,” by Gian- 
netti, and the “Dubarry,” by Eric Camussi, 
which will have Garbin for the principal 
interpreter. 

Yesterday the pianist, Gennaro Faborri, 
played at the Instituto dei Ciechi and gave 
the impression of an artist of superior 
order. The technical and interpretative 
abilities of this excellent artist deserve the 
sincerest praise. He possesses a robust 
rhythmic style and precise touch. He re- 
sorts rarely and almost against his will 
to that tempest of tone which so many 
artists like, but instead makes one’s artistic 
soul vibrate with every interpretation. He 
deserves special praise for having accorded 
a prominent place on his program to the 
younger composers, who have given many 
genial conceptions to the modern piano 
school—composers such as Longo, Tareng- 
hi, Sgambati, Martucci and others. Of 
these numbers Faborri gave a perfect in- 
terpretation and was loudly applauded. 
Noteworthy also was his masterly execu- 
tion of Chopin and Liszt numbers. 

Maestro Toscanini is involved in a suit 
with the theatrical agent, Salvatore Leon- 
ardi, who seeks to collect a 16,000 lire fee 
($3,200) in connection with Toscanini’s en- 
gagement at the Colon Theater, Buenos 
Aires, where he conducts for -ninety-five 
days for the sum of 210,000 lire ($42,000). 
Toscanini does not intend paying Salva- 
tore and the managers of the South Ameri- 
can theater are of the same mind. They 
claim that if any fee is forthcoming to an 
agent for the engagement of artists it 
should be at the expense of the artists. 
The matter will be brought into court in 
a few days and will involve an examina- 
tion into theatrical concerns which have 
had their headquarters for many years in 
Milan, the center of the lyrical commerce 
of the world. The matter is important and 
the result will be awaited with much in- 
terest. A. PONCHIELLI. 





Four Hundred Musicians in One Pitts- 


burgh Band 
PittsBurGH, May 6.—Nearly 400 mu- 
sicians, members of the Pittsburgh Mu- 


sical Society and bandsmen and orchestra 


men, formed one large band and marched 
through streets of Pitts- 
burgh last Tuesday night. The occasion 
represented the removal of the society 
from its old headquarters in the Century 
Building to the Manufacturers’ Building. 

The great procession was led by Presi- 
dent W. L. Meyers, of the society, and as 
the tremendous band paraded through the 
streets it played “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
the strains of which were carried for sev- 
eral miles. The band is said to have been 
the largest that ever traversed the streets 
of Pittsburgh. 


the downtown 


s & & 
Florence Mulford-Hunt a _ Providence 
Soloist 
ProvipENCE, May &8—With an audience 


Hall the 
direction 


Memorial 
under the 


filled 
Club, 


that completely 
University Glee 


of Berrick Van Norden, gave its second 
and last concert of the season on Friday 
evening. The chorus showed the effect of 


steady training and sang with spirit and 
splendid quality of tone. Hugh F. MacColl 
played the piano accompaniments for the 


club most efficiently and also led the chorus. 
Mme. Florence Mulford-Hunt, formerly 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist, and her deep, rich 
voice was heard to advantage in an aria 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” She also 
sang two groups of songs, Homer’s “Dear- 

t,” Mrs. Beach’s “Ecstasy,” Arditi’s “Bo- 
lero,” Ware’s “Slumber Song,” MacDow- 
ell’s “Idyl” and “Blue Bell,” giving to each 
an interpretation that was delightful. After 
being recalled again and again she sang 
three encores. Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel was the accompanist for Mrs. 
Hunt and her artistic work at the piano 
added to the success of the soloist. 


G. F. N. 


Henri Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna” is more 
in demand in Germany, where it will be 
heard in Leipsic, Dtisseldorf and Schwerin 
next season, than it has ever yet become 
in the composer’s native France. 
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MME. KRUEGER A POPULAR SOLOIST 


Dramatic Soprano Wins High 
Favor During Concert Tour 
Through Country 


A RECORD of the concert appearances 

of Mme. Adele Krueger, the dramatic 
soprano, since the first of the year gives 
ample proof of her popularity in various 
parts of the country, and reflects signal 
credit upon her for the high artistic stand- 
ard maintained in her work. The intelli- 
gence of her methods and the purity and 
splendid volume of her voice were com- 
mented upon in terms of high apprecia- 
tion by newspaper critics wherever she ap- 
peared, 


Early in the year Mme. Krueger sang 
a group of songs in Troy, N. Y., winning 
laurels especially for several German lieder 
and the “Dich theure Halle” aria from 
“Tannhauser.” At a reception and mu- 
sicale in Stapleton, S. I., in March, she 
divided honors with Ludwig Hess, the Ger- 
man tenor, singing Schumann’s “Wid- 
mung,” Tschaikowsky’s “Weil ich wie 
einstmals allein,’ Grieg’s “Ein Traum” and 
songs by Cornelius, Strauss, Carpenter and 
Tosti. With Mr. Hess she sang Dvorak’s 
“Bestimmung” and “Abschied” and Brahms’s 
“So lass uns wandern.” 

On Easter Sunday Mme. Krueger sang 
Henschel’s “Morgenhymne” at a _ special 
musical service in the German Lutheran 
Church of New York, and on April 14 she 
was engaged for the soprano part in Max 
Bruch’s “The Lay of the Bell,” performed 
by the Musikverein of Milwaukee. In the 
case of the latter appearance the Milwau- 
kee critics gave enthusiastic praise to her 
singing. Four days later Mme. Krueger 
gave a recital in the Mary Baldwin Semi- 
nary in Staunton, Va., where her program 
included French, German and English songs 
excellently arranged. So pleased were her 
auditors on this occasion that she was 
obliged to give three encores and repeat 
one of her songs Luckstone’s “Ah! la belle 
menotte.” Other songs that displayed her 
art to especial advantage and won encores 
were Brahms’s “Meine Liebe ist griin,” 
Grieg’s “Ein Traum,” Widor’s “Dans la 
Plaine” and Tosti’s “Spring.” The Staun- 
ton Dispatch referred to this recital as one 














Adele Krueger, the Gifted 


Dramatic Soprano 


Mme. 


of the greatest musical treats enjoyed in 
that city for many years. 

On April 24 Mme. Krueger was the so- 
loist with the men’s singing society, Einig- 
heit, of Staten Island, presenting the Wag- 


nerian aria “Dich theure Halle’ and 
songs by Schumann, Rubinstein and 
Strauss. On May 1 she gave a joint re- 


cital with Boris Hambourg, the celebrated 
young ‘cellist, winning another distinguished 
success. The program in full follows: 


“From the Land of the Sky-blue Water,’’ Cad 


mann, ‘‘To You,” Speakes, “The Way of June,” 
Willeby, ‘“‘When Night Comes,’”’ Carpenter, 
“Spring,” Tosti, Mme. Adele Krueger; Variations 


on a Rococo Theme, Tschaikowsky, Boris IHlam 





W. W. HINSHAW 


Photo copyright by Mishkin Studio 


The Eminent 
American Baritone 
of the Metropolitan 

Opera House 


Dr. Horatio Parker’s 
Appreciation of Mr. Hinshaw’s 
Portrayal of Gloom in ““MONA”’ 


March 15, 1912 


My Dear Hinshaw; 


I wish there were more time 
for me to thank you properly 


for your splendid impersona- 


ti mn of Gloom. 


Pray believe that I am very 
grateful and appreciative of all 
the zeal and labor and skill you 
poured out in the preparation 


and performance. 


Your voice and singing were 
tremendously satisfying to me, 
and your bulk and the use of 
body just what 


your was 


needed. 

delighted with 
throughout and feel sure that 
added greatly to 
older laurels. If the composer 
such things 
enormous 


[ was you 


you your 


gave out you 
have an 


pile of them. 


would new 


Thank-you again and again, 
and believe me your 
friend and admirer. 


sincere 


HoRATIO PARKER. 











Mme. White is one of the 
a magnificent recital artist. 
opera season. 





The Artistic Sensation of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company 


Mme. Carolina White 


As Maliella in Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna’”’ 


foremost prima donnas on 
She will fill occasional concert engagements during the 
By special arrangement with the Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Co. Mme. White will make an extended concert tour beginning in January next under 
the exclusive concert direction Redpath Musical 
dent; Fred Pelham, manager; Cable Building, Chicago. 


Management Francis MacMillen tour United States and Canada, Season 1913-14 


the operatic stage and is 


Bureau: Harry P. Harrison, presi- 











bourg; “O Sonnenschein,” Schumann, “Es _ blinkt 
der Thom,” Rubinstein, “Der Lenz,’ Hildach, 
**Sandmannchen,”’ Brahms, “Der Gartner,”’ 
Kahn, Mme. Krueger; Cantabile, Cesar Cui, Sere- 


nade Espagnole, Glazounow, Andante, op. 129, 
Schumann, “Spinning Song,” Popper, Mr. Ham- 
bourg; “Ave Maria’ (with ’Cello Obbligato), 


Bach-Gounod, Mme. Krueger and Mr. Hambourg. 














Mme. Bressler-Gianoli 


Geneva, May 13.—Mme. Bressler-Gian- 
oli, the operatic singer, formerly a famous 
Carmen of the Manhattan Opera House ot 
New York, died here to-day after an op 
eration for appendicitis. She had been en- 





Bressler-Gianoli and Her Five- 
Year-Old Son Henri 


Mme. 


eaged to return to opera in America in the 


season of 1913. She is survived by several 
children. 
Mme. Bressler-Gianoli was about forty 


years old and was a native of Geneva. She 
was educated at the Paris Conservatory 
and made her operatic début in her native 
city at the age of nineteen in “Samson et 
Dalila.” She sang in “Carmen” for the 
first time in 1895 and appeared occasionally 
in a Wagnerian role. In 1900 she was el- 
gaged at the Paris Opéra Comique. 

Mme. Gianoli first came to America in 
1903, singing Carmen and other roles with 
the New Orleans Opera Company. This 
company visited New York, but had no 
success and became stranded. Mme. Bress- 
ler-Gianoli sang scenes from “Orfeo” at a 
benefit performance for the company at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. She did not 
return to America until Oscar Hammer- 
stein engaged her for his first’ season, 
1906-7, at the Manhattan Opera House. 
She made a sensational triumph as Carmen 
and her initial appearance in that role, on 
December 14, 1906, gave Mr. Hammerstein 
the first feather in his operatic cap. Her 
performances of this role were always dis- 
tinguished by great- dramatic as well as 
musical effectiveness and strong individ- 
uality. She was singing it on one occasion 
at the Manhattan when she was wounded 
by Charles Dalmorés, the Don Jose, the 
accident resulting from Mme. Gianoli’s 


near-sightedness by which she long 
troubled. 

Mme. Bressler-Gianoli 
Manhattan for Mr. 


season, but aside 


Was 


returned to the 

Hammerstein’s second 
from Carmen sang no 
important roles. Thereafter she returned 
to Geneva and remained until Andreas 
Dippel engaged her for the Metropolitan 
company in 1910. She was not satisfied 
with the parts to which she was assigned 
at the Metropolitan, however, and returned 
to Europe, singing at La Scala, Milan, in 
“Carmen,” “Samson et Dalila’ and “La 
Kavorita” and appearing also in other 
cities. Failing eyesight forced her to re- 
linquish her work and, incidentally, to de- 
cline another offer from Mr. Dippel. 


Mrs. Sarah Nielsen 
Mrs. Sarah Nielsen, mother of Alice 
Nielsen, the prima donna, died May 11 in 
her home, No. 581 Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn. She was seventy-five years old. A son 
and three daughters, of whom the prima 
donna is the youngest, survive her. 


Edward Downing 

Kearny, N. J., May 11.—Edward Down 
ing, of Arlington, was run over and killed 
by a trolley car in Kearny Avenue to-night, 
a few minutes after he had left the First 
Baptist Church, of which he was organist 
and where he had been attending a choir 
rehearsal. He was thirty years old. 
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HAENSEL & JONES 


Announce 
The Distinguished 
Violin Virtuoso 


First New York Appearance 
November 10 


Soloist with The New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


HAENSEL & JONES 
One East 42d Street, New York 
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BOSTON ARTISTS’ 


WEEK OF ACTIVITY 


Harold Bauer, the Pianist, Diidatee His Services in Concert of Music 
Settlement Work—Recitals in and Near the City Present Much 
Talent in a Variety of Programs 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, May 13, 1912. 


A RECITAL of much interest was given 

at the home of Mrs. I. R. Thomas, on 
May 7, by the eminent pianist, Harold 
Bauer, for the benefit of the South End 
Music School work. Mr. Bauer donated 
his services, as he has done frequently, and 
his appearance for this cause only served to 
strengthen the high esteem in which he is 
held. His program included the works of 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Schubert 
and Saint-Saéns, all of which he played in 
his usual artistic style. The South End 


Music School has accomplished much dur- 
ing the past year, and under the present 
management great progress is looked for 
the coming season. 

Nativa Mandeville, French soprano, a 
pupil of Anna Miller Wood, gave a concert 
in Providence recently, with the assistance 
of Paul Dufault, who is to appear with 
Mme. De Cisneros on her Australian tour. 
Miss Mandeville has attracted much favor- 
able attention at Miss Wood’s public re- 
citals of advanced pupils. Evelyn Stewart 
and Claire Curtis, who have been studying 
several years with Miss Wood, are at pres- 
ent appearing with Signor Vanni and sev- 
eral other members of the Boston Opera 
Company on tour. 

The annual piano recital by the pupils of 
Mme. Edith Rowena Noyes, assisted by 
Rosetta Key, soprano, and Hazel Clark, 
violinist, was given on May 6. Sixteen of 
Mme. Noyes’s pupils played, displaying the 
thorough training in harmony, technic and 
ensemble work given by Mme. Noyes. Her 
pupils are doing exceptionally good work, 
and all the numbers called forth most 
hearty applause from the audience. 


Sing ‘‘The Japanese Girl’ 
An operetta, entitled “The Japanese 


Girl,” by Charles Vincent, was given in. 


costume at the Laughton Studios under the 
direction of Charlotte Thatcher Baker, di- 


rector of the vocal department at the 
Schools of English Speech and Expres- 
sion, on May 3. This operetta was given 
in connection with the closing exercises of 
the school. - Millicent Melrose, soprano, a 
pupil of Mme. Lucas, also connected with 
this school, gave a recital at the Laughton 
Studios on May 6. 


Mr. Shaw’s Medford Recital 


A recital was given at Medford on May 
1 by Harris Shaw. Mr. Shaw was assisted 
by Miss Marden, ’cellist, and Miss Stick- 
ney, violinist. Mr. Shaw was the accompan- 
ist at a recital given at Brockton before the 
Westside Club on April 24. 

A recital was given at the Fox-Buon- 
amici School of Pianoforte Playing on the 
afternoon of May 11 by the intermediate 
and advanced students. The well-arranged 
program included “Butterfly,” Grieg, Miss 
Mortenson; “To Spring,” Grieg, Mr. 
3rown; “Tendre Aveu,” Schuett, Miss 
Fish; “Arabesque,” Debussy, Miss Surett; 
“Waltz,” Chopin (two pianos), Misses Fox 
and Suren; “Liebestraum,” Liszt, Miss 
Chase; “Venetian Fourth Barcarolle,” 
Godard, Miss Gahm; “Capriccio,” Bach, 
Miss Ambrose, and the Schumann “Kries- 
lariana” and a Liszt “Concert Etude,” by 
Mr. Potter. 


Engaged for New York Chautauqua 


Benjamin E. Berry, the tenor, has been 
engaged as‘soloist for the New York Chau- 
tauqua Club meetings during the month of 
August. Mr. Berry is tenor soloist at 
Grace Church, New York, and has filled 
many prominent solo engagements during 
the past season. 

Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, contralto, will 
give a recital of songs at the home of Miss 
3orden, in Fall River, Mass., on May 17, 
presenting a program similar in many re- 
spects to that which she gave at her New 
York recital in February. Mrs. Hunt has 
been very busy teaching this season and has 
had an unusually large class of pupils. She 
gave a recital in Boston in November, and 
has a number of other engagements, includ- 
ing recitals in Lakewood and Orange, 
N. J., during the season. A. E. 














‘‘A Supreme Master of the Violin”’ 





Cirem Zimbalist 


The Brilliant Russian Violinist 





whose success has been one of the 
notable triumphs of the 
past season 
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‘“‘An extraordinary artist, in many respects without a rival’’— 


New York Herald 


























Kitty Cheatham’s View of the Present- 
Day Tendency of Negro Music 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

Dear Sir—Will you permit me to make 
a correction in connection with a state- 
ment which I made to your representa- 
tive and which was printed in last week’s 
MusiIcaL AMERICA, In expressing my re- 
gret at the predominant tendency of the 
negro to-day toward the initiation (in mu- 
sical expression) of certain modern, pop- 
ular compositions, I also added my pos- 
itive appreciation of the interesting songs, 
“Swing Along” and “The Rain Song,” 
sung (and played) by the negro Clef 
Club Orchestra at their recent concert in 
Carnegie Hall. The wonderful beauty of 
their united voices—their impeccable 
rhythm—produced an effect which was 
stirring and unusual, and I said so. Mr. 
David Mannes is doing a great work, in 
his characteristic, selfless desire to estab- 
lish a music school settlement for the ne- 
gro, and I know that his personal wish is 
to encourage the negro to preserve and 
develop his God-given natural musical ex- 
pression. If any one can accomplish this 
Mr. Mannes can, for I know, by personal 
experience, how great his ideals are and 
how ceaseless his energy is. I would 
deeply regret therefore if my words 
should be construed as a criticism of the 
splendid work—still embryonic—which Mr. 
Mannes and his distinguished co-workers 
are doing. They have my heartiest sym- 
pathy and co-operation. The negro of 
to-day must awaken to the fact that his 
evolution from savagery to slavery (even 
in its abuses) was a growth, and the cor- 
relative expression of this growth came 
forth in his music, which in individual 
and unified expression was of rare beauty 
and was inspired, usually, by the best emo- 
tions of which he was capable. 1 regret 
that there is a great tendency among the 
negroes to-day to ignore this music and 
its limitless possibilities in development. 
This fact was obvious at their recent con- 
cert. In his expression of freedom the 
negro must watch himself, that he does 
not wander into greater bondage through 
a tendency toward imitation—and its ex- 
pression in music—of the least desirable 
traits of the white man. I am sure that 
the thinking negro of to-day will agree 
with me. We are living at a wonderful 
moment in the world’s development, and 
the man who is listened to to-day is the 
man who is living his own life according 
to his highest ideals (expressed in all that 
he does) no matter what his color is. We 
are all coming out of the darkness into 
the Light; so let us try, in humility and 
might, to be individually constructive 
upon the highest qualities we consciously 
possess. Then we can co-operate in bring- 
ing forth only the highest and best in all 
artistic expression. With sincere apprecia- 
tion of all your courtesies to me in the 
past, believe me, Yours very truly, 

Kitty CHEATHAM. 

No. 274 Madison Avenue, New York, 

May 11, 1912. 





Henry Purmort Eames to Head Piano 
Department of Chicago School 


Cuicaco, May 11.—Henry  Purmort 
Eames, the eminent pianist and lecturer 
upon matters musical, has been engaged 
by the Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Arts in the Auditorium Building 
to fill the place of director of piano depart- 
ment, recently vacated by Victor Heintze. 
Mr. Eames is a Chicago product, a man of 
great virility and influence. He is a grad- 
uate of both college and law school; studied 
piano and theory under the late W. S. B. 
Mathews and William Sherwood many 
years here in Chicago and has had the help 
and friendship of Mme. Clara Wieck Schu- 
mann and Ignaz Paderewski abroad. 


Flonzaley Quartet in Seattle 

SEATTLE, May 4.—The appearance of the 
Flonzaley Quartet marked the close of an 
unusually active and successful season on 
the part of the Ladies’ Musical Club. The 
program held a fine balance for the old 
and the new and each number was played 
with the perfect ensemble for which the 
organization is so widely known. The Bee- 
thoven Quartet, op. 18, No. 5, opened the 
program and was given a finished perform- 
ance. Especially beautiful were the Men- 
uetto and the inspired Andante Cantabile 
that followed it. Two other numbers were 
Glazounow’s “Courante”’ and MHaydn’s 
“Canzonetta.” Dvorak’s Quartet in F Ma- 
jor, op. 96, which closed the program, af- 
forded the greatest pleasure of the eve- 


ning. The artists were heartily applauded, 
recalled many times and finally obliged to 
add an encore. .. i 
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Vicarino is now winning new laurels as Prima 
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BISPHAM’S REMARKABLE SEASON 


Distinguished Baritone Appeared in 159 Concerts Since Last Fall— 
His Comprehensive Repertoire 


MONG the baritones who are popular 
in America David Bispham takes high 
rank and certainly none has been more 
strenuously occupied from one end of the 
year to the other. The amount of work 
accomplished by the distinguished artist 
during the past year is little short of 
astonishing. Between the Spring of IgII 
and the present time he has appeared 159 
times. Twenty-four of these have been 
New York appearances. Such unusual ac- 
tivity sets a record even in Mr. Bispham’s 
career and clearly proves that passing 
years are only increasing his prestige and 
popularity. 

Mr. Bispham’s appearances are of far 
more than casual interest. Delightful from 
the standpoint of entertainment they are of 
emphatic educational value as well. There 
is no suggestion of superficiality in the 
work of this artist. He never fails to 
penetrate deepiy into his art and thus to 
move his hearers profoundly. His devotion 
to the cause of singing in English is too 
well known these days to require comment 
and his labors in this cause are unceasing. 
During. the past year Mr. Bispham made 
as many as I10 speeches explaining his 
attitude in the much-mooted question. 
This he does previous to delivering the 
songs of his program, and always in a most 
entertaining and convincing manner. 

The comprehensiveness and scope of Mr. 
Bispham’s répertoire is amazing. During 
the seasons of I9II and 1912 he has been 
heard in 127 songs, eleven duets, two ora- 
torios and eight recitations to music in 
addition to participating in two dramas. 
Of course the total number of musical 
compositions at his command 1s_ even 
greater than this. And while Mr. Bispham 
frequently gives many of the German, 
French and Italian compositions in an Eng- 
lish translation, it is always a delight to 
hear his finished rendering of them in the 
original, for there are few more accom- 
plished linguists among musical artists of 
this country. 

A mere glance through some of Mr. 
Bispham’s programs should serve to con- 
vince one of his versatility. He is equally 
at home in a wide variety of songs. He is 
a peerless interpreter of eighteenth century 
arias which require in addition to great fin- 
ish of vocalization qualities of elegance 
and distinction of style; of folk songs; 
of classical /teder and of the dramatic and 
emotional modern song products. It is 
also a pleasure to hear his delivery of 
operatic numbers in view of his extensive 
experience on the operatic stage in former 
years. And his gifts as an oratorio artist 
are too well known to all music-lovers to 
require fresh discussion at present. 

His Varied Répertoire 

A birdseye glance over a portion of Mr. 
Bispham’s répertoire for the past year or 
so should be of interest. It has included 


ighteenth century songs such as Purcell’s 
‘| Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly,” 
Hlandel’s 


than the Cherry,” 
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“Hear Me ye Winds and* Waves,” Bach’s 
“Befiehl du deine Wege,” Haydn’s “Im- 
patient Husbandman,” Secchi’s “When 
Two That Love Are Parted.” Of Mozart 
Mr. Bispham has been heard in arias from 
the “Magic Flute” and “Figaro” and of 
Beethoven he has given the “Creation 
Hymn.” He has also given Rossini’s “Pro 
Peccatis” from the “Stabat Mater” and 
Mendelssohn’s “I’m a Romer” and “It Is 
Enough.” His Schubert offerings have in- 
cluded the “Erlking,”’ “Wanderer,” “Who 
Is Sylvia?” “Ave Maria,” “Haidenroslein” 
and his Schumann the “Dichterliebe” cycle, 
“Hidalgo” and “Two Grenadiers.” Be- 
sides, he has done two seldom heard songs 
of Clara Schumann. 

Mr. Bispham is an inimitable exponent 
of the Loewe ballads and of these he has 
been particularly successful with the dra- 
matic “Edward,” the “Wedding Song” and 
“How Deep the Slumber.” He has won 
distinguished successes with “Cornelius” 
beautiful “Monotone,” several Franz and 
Brahms songs, Grieg’s “Autumn Storm,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt” and Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” as we'l 
as a half dozen or more of the best Richard 


” 


Strauss songs. Gounod, Hahn, Leonca- 
vallo, Faure, Stanford, Cowen and Bed- 
ford are other composers whose works 


have received an inimitable rendering at 
his hands. 
Propaganda for American Songs 


American song writers have no truer 
friend than Mr. Bispham. He has sung 
McCoy’s “Song of the Flint,” Branscombe’s 
“Sleep then, ah Sleep,” Hadley’s “Greet- 
ing at Morn,’ Sidney Homer’s “To Rus- 
sia,’ “Pauper’s Drive,” “Banjo Song” and 
“Song of the Shirt,” Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever,” Parker’s “Cahal Mor,” several of 
Mrs. Freer’s settings of the “Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,” Gilbert’s “Pirate Song” 
and other songs by Lulu Jones Downing, 
Harriet Ware, N. J. Elsenheimer, Max 
Heinrich and Louis Elbel. 

In addition to his long list of English, 
Scotch and Irish folk songs must be con- 
sidered various operatic solos and duos. 
There are Wagner’s “Alberich’s Curse,” 
“Evening Star Song,” “Wahn, wahn,” 
Verdi’s “Quand’ ero Paggio,” Mozart’s “La 
ci darem” and “La dove prende” and Of- 
fenbach’s “Belle Nuit.” There are many 
other duets not operatic by Martini, Men- 
delssohn, Faure, Marzials, Nevin and 
Walthew. The recitations to music in- 
clude “Enoch Arden” to Strauss’s music, 
“Robert of Sicily” to Cole’s. music, the 
“Raven” to Arthur Bergh’s, “Félicien” 
David’s “Le Desert,” “The Dream of Fair 
Women” in Elsenhimer’s setting and 
Fibich’s “Destiny.” The oratorios in 
which Mr. Bispham has been heard this 
year are the Bach “Passion” and Mendels 
sohn’s “Elijah” and the plays, Wilde’s 
“Florentine Tragedy” and Miuller’s “Ade- 
laide.” 


Edwin Arthur Kraft’s Many Organ Re- 
citals 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, the noted American 
organist, was heard in recital on May 3 at 
St. John’s Church, Cuyahoga Falls, O.; on 
May 13 at the United Brethren Church, 
Canton, O.; on May 15 as soloist with the 
Hurd Choral Society, Cleveland, and at an 
inaugural recital at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Franklin, Ind., on May 16. At all 
of these places he was received with much 
enthusiasm and was compelled to give en 
cores to satisfy the demands of the audi 
ences. On May 21 he will be heard in re 
cital at the Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland; 
on May 22 as examiner for the American 
Guild of Organists, at Oberlin, O., in an 
inaugural recital at the Christian Church, 
East Liverpool, O., on May 27, and at an- 


other recital at Trinity Cathedral, Cleve- 
land, on May 28. Mr. Kraft is an artist 
of high attainments, his services this sea 
son, which has been the busiest one in his 
career, being in constant demand. 





HARD WORK HER MOTTO 


At Least That Appears from Edna Dun- 
ham’s Great Number of Recitals 





Dupont 


—Photo by 
Edna Dunham, the Young American 
Concert Soprano 


Of the younger American sopranos who 
are making rapid progress, the work of 
Kdna Dunham, who during the season just 
passed has won deserved success, is con- 
spicuous. Late last Summer Miss Dun 
ham appeared in concerts at Southampton, 
L. I., and Bellport, L. I., and in the early 
Fall in Raleigh, N. C., Lynchburg, Va., 
Scarsdale, N. Y., Tarrytown, N. Y., and 
on November 13 she sang in Glen Ridge, 
N. Y., while her own New York recital 
occurred on the 15th of the same month. 
She was soloist of the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra on November 21; assisted 
Arthur Farwell, the American composer, 
at his recital at the MacDowell Club, New 
York, on November 28; appeared at the 
Gesellig-Wissenschaftlichen Verein, New 
York, on the same evening, and was heard 
in Jersey City the next day. 

Her other appearances included a joint 
recital with David Bispham in Richmond, 


Va., on January 25 and dates in Newark, 
N. J., Morristown, N. J., Hackensack, 
N J., Sheffield, Mass., New Milford, Conn, 


ten more in New York City and in Brook 
lyn and Elizabeth, N. J. Everywhere her 
work has met with favor, the critics of 


the various cities recognizing her as one 
of the most satisfactory of American so 
pranos now before the public, 


Louisville Composers’ Concert 


LouIsvILLE, May 11.—The last program 
meeting of the Louisville Music Teachers’ 
Association will be held the third week in 
May and will be devoted to the works of 
local composers. One of the objects of 
this association is to encourage Kentucky 
musicians and promote the production of 
their works. The Louisville Quintet Club 
will play an arrangement of Karl Schmidt’s 
“Lady of the Lake”; two manuscript songs 
by Carl Shackleton will be sung by Flora 
Marguerite Bertelle and A. H. Almstead, 
and several of Mildred Hill's newest songs 
are on the program. Mrs. Sydney Myers 
and Patrick O’Sullivan will play their own 
compositions and _ Katherine Whipple 
Dobbs will recite Tennyson’s “Lady of 
Shalott,” to which she has written a musi- 
cal setting. 7. 2 


HEINEMANN RECITALS A 
SAN FRANCISCO CLIMAX 


Noted German Lieder Singer Enthralls 
Audience for Two Hours—A 
“Titanic” Benefit Concert 
San Francisco, May 6—No more fit- 
San concert 
season could have been made than the song 
this 
The great German lieder singer of- 


ting climax to Francisco’s 


recitals of Alexander Heinemann 
week. 
Sunday 
afternoon to an audience that was smaller 
than it should have been at his first of a 
series of three concerts. 

Heinemann’s art embraces practically 
everything; his musicianship is unsurpass- 
able, his tone production is superb and his 
interpretative powers of the highest. His 
Sunday program served as a medium for 
his interpretative versatility in presenting 
the works of Lowe, Schubert, Schumann, 


fered a magnificent program on 


Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, Hugo Wolf, 
Hans Hermann, Richard Strauss, Karl 
Kaempf and Eugene Haile. In addition 


he sang charmingly three German folk 
songs. 

Heinemann’s audience was held enthralled 
during the two hours’ feast of song and 
each number was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that it was difficult to say which of- 
fered the greatest pleasure to his listeners. 
Several songs were repeated to the insist- 
ent applause. John Mandelbrod’s accom- 
paniments held an important place in the 
afternoon’s performance. 

San Francisco shared in the country’s 
contribution to the benefit fund in aid of 
the widows and orphans of the heroic 
musicians who were lost in the recent sea 
tragedy by a grand benefit concert on Fri- 
day morning. The most prominent local 
musical directors and artists participated 
in a well chosen program. The concert 
was well attended and the Musicians’ Mu- 
tual Protective Union, which was respon- 
sible for the concert, announced that the 
receipts amounted to more than $1,000. 

The orchestra was made up largely of 
the members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra and in its various num- 
bers was led by Herman Perlet, Henry 
Hadley and Paul Steindorff. The San 
Francisco Choral Society, Grace .Davis 
Northrup, soprano, soloist, and Hugo 
Mansfeldt, pianist, also participated. 

R. S. 


Austin Conradi to Assist in New York 
Chautauqua 


BALTIMORE, May 13.—Austin Conradi, a 
graduate in piano of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, has been appointed assistant to 
Krnest Hutcheson at the Chautauqua Insti 
tute, Chautauqua, N. Y. Mr. Conradi will 
give recitals alone and with the faculty 
and ensemble work with Marcosson, the 
violin instructor. He will also give two 
piano recitals with Ernest Hutcheson and 
will also teach. Eliza M. C. Woods, also 
a graduate of the Peabody Conservatory, 
will continue as assistant teacher, Mr. 
Conradi’s appointment being an additional 


one. W. J. R. 


Russian Symphony Orchestra in Pueblo 


PuersLto, Colo., May 1to.—On its way to 
Denver for the annual Spring Music Festi 
val the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, stopped here 
for two concerts on May 7. The soloists 
were Vera Curtis, soprano; Henri La 
Bonté, tenor; Eva Mylott, contralto; Lydia 
Lopoukowa, of the Imperial Russian, 
dancer, and Gregor Skolnik, violinist, con 
certmeister of the orchestra. 

Kach was in excellent voice, the 
wear of travel and altitude showing very 


S( hc 1St 


little. The two programs by the orchestra 
were of well selected numbers and wert 
played in a finished manner. L. J. K. F. 
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MISS 


MAGGIE TEYTE 


Re-engaged with 


CHICAGO OPERA CO. 


1912-1913 
CONCERT TOUR OCTOBER TO MARCH 





List of Maggie Teyte Engage- 
ments After Her Departure 
From America: 


Mar. 3, Concert Lechiari Debussy, Paris 
“ 5, Concert Durand Debussy, Paris 
‘ 9, Concert Queen’s Hall, London 


‘ 8, Concert Duchess of Marlborough, 
London 


“12, Concert Durand Debussy, Paris 


‘ 17, Performance ‘‘Mignon,”’ Cannes 
(Miss Teyie as Mignon) 


‘ 22, Concert Casino Municipal, Cannes 


‘ 24, Performance “‘Haensel and Gretel,”’ 
Cannes (Miss Teyte as Haensel ) 


* 25, Concert Louis Ganne, Monte Carlo 


‘* 31, Performance‘‘Haensel and Gretel,” 
Cannes (Miss Teyie as Haensel) 


April 1, Concert Cercle Nautique, Cannes 


“ 3, “L’Enfant Prodigue,’’ by De- 
bussy, Cannes (Miss Teyte as Lia) 


‘* 8 Performance ‘‘Haensel and Gretel,”’ 
Cannes (Miss Teyte as Haensel ) 


10, Performance’'L’ Enfan’ Prodigue,”’ 
by Debussy, Cannes (Miss Teyte 
as Lia) 


“11, Concert in Cannes 





Principal Other Engagements 
Booked : 


May 20, Recital of Modern French Music, 
Aeolian Hall, London 


‘31, Recital Aeolian Hall, London 


June 8, First Audition at Mr. H. Bem- 
berg’s Home in Paris, of His New 
Opera “‘Leilah,” written specially 
for Miss Teyte 


‘11, at Home of Mr. Jean de Reszke, 
Paris 


14, Schirmer Recital, Bechstein 
Hall, London, Songs by American 
Composers 


Oct. 8, Philharmonic Society Festival, 
Liverpool 
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NEW SONATA BY DENVER 
COMPOSER FINDS FAVOR 


Horace Tureman’s Work for Piano and 
Violin Splendidly Performed by 
Local Artists 


Denver, May 4.—The monthly dinner 
concert of the Denver Center American 
Music Society, held at: the Albany Hotel 
last evening, served to give a hearing to a 
splendid sonata for. piano and violin by 
Horace E. Tureman of this city. Mr. Ture- 
man wrote the work some five years ago, 
but with characteristic modesty allowed it 
to rest in manuscript, unplayed, until it 
was brought to light by his friends and pro- 
fessional associates, Evalyn Crawford and 
Morris Beyman, who performed it last 
evening. The work is in three movements, 
Allegro moderato, Adagio and Finale-ada- 
gio-allegro ma non troppo. The violin 
part is most grateful for the instrument, a 
continuous, buoyant flow of melodies. 
There afe several attractive themes, and 
they are developed with such free sequence 
that a fine atmosphere of spontaneity is 
created. The piano score is tremendously 
difficult of performance. Mr. Tureman 
thinks in the orchestral idiom, and a less 
skillful pianist than Miss Crawford would 
have succumbed to the staggering require- 
ments of his piano transcription. Both 
Miss Crawford and Mr. Beyman are art- 
ists of big calibre. Their fellow musi- 
cians of the society registered vociferous 
approval both of the sonata and its per- 
formance. The repetition of the first move- 
ment was demanded. It is to be hoped that 
this virile and gripping work will be heard 
with orchestral support in the near future. 

Another interesting feature of this pro- 
gram was the singing, by sixteen of Den- 
ver’s best soloists, under direction of John 
C. Wilcox, of two four-part songs, “The 
Sea,” by Vogt, and “The North Wind,” by 
Challinor, with Miss Crawford at the 
piano. Responding to insistent request, the 
second item was repeated. 

Mrs. Bessie Dade Hughes, soloist of the 
evening, was indisposed, and her place was 
very acceptably filled by Mary D. Taylor 
soprano, who sang songs by MacDowell 
and Ware with refinement of vocalization 
and style. é 

Last Sunday evening the Arion (Ger- 
man) Mannerchor, Frederick Schweikher 
director, gave its third concert of the sea- 
son. The chorus sang several part songs 
with very good effect indeed. Practically 
all of these singers have crude, untrained 
voices, yet Mr. Schweikher gets results 
that speak eloquently of his ability and pa- 
tience in rehearsals. 

The assisting artists at this concert were 





Mrs. Lucile Roessing-Griffey, soprano; 
Frankie Nast, violinist: Charles FE. West. 
‘cellist, and Sarah Hunter, pianist, with 


Mr. Schweikher as accompanist to :he so- 
loists. The solo offerings were all excel- 
lent and enthusiastically received. Mrs. 
Griffey sang, in one of her groups, two 
songs by the gifted young Denver com- 


poser, Francis Hendriks. They «re en- 
titled “Resignation” and “Flieder.” They 
are modern in their freedom from tixed 


tonality. but have a lovely melodic fabric 
“Flieder” proved particularly charming. It 
reminds one, through atmospheric sug- 
gestion. rather than actual content, of 
some of Edvard Schiutt’s poetic /ieder. 

Blanche Cobacher, a talented child pian- 
ist, who has many admirers among Den- 
ver musicians, was presented in an orches- 
tral concert a few evenings since. 

Calvé. physically greater but vocally re- 
ceded from the days of her reign at the 
Metropolitan Opera, appeared here in con- 
cert last Thursday evening. She was ac- 
companied and assisted by her handsome 
young tenor-husband and the capable pian- 
ist, Beigh. After a short, miscellaneous 
concert program scenes from “Carmen” 
en costume and with an alleged scenic set- 
ting, were given. People who had no 
memory of the glorious Emma of fifteen 
years ago doubtless derived much enjoy- 
ment from this shabby presentation, though 
it was saddening to folk who held such a 
memory. 

Next week we are to have our third an- 
nual Spring Festival with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra and as vocal stars Gluck. 
Rappold and Hamlin. c, a 





Janpolski’s Tour of the South 


Albert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, 
has just returned from a tour of the South, 
where he appeared at the Spartanburg fes- 
tival and in such other cities as Colum- 
bia, Charleston, Atlanta, Macon and Jack- 
sonville. At the Spartanburg festival he 
sang the part of Valentine in a concert 
performance of “Faust,” with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 


rosch conducting. He achieved much suc- 
cess in the part, his high sonorous bari- 
tone being heard to great advantage. In 
Columbia he was heard in the “Eri Tu” 
and “Eugen Onegin” arias and was héartily 
applauded. In his other appearances he 
sang arias by Mozart and Tschaikowsky. 
His exceptional work and the fact that he 
sang little-heard compositions brought him 
commendation from the many critics, who 
pronounced his voice exceptional and his 
musicianship of high order. The public 
received him most cordially. In many of 
these concerts he had the assistance of the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
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Cincinnati Association Announces Gifts 
at Annual Meeting 
[By telegraph to Mustcat AMERICA. ] 


CINCINNATI, May 14.—At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra Association Mrs. 
C. R. Holmes, president, made her report 
for the season, in which she reviewed the 
progress made by the orchestra and an- 
nounced that as the result of liberal dona- 
tions by Archibald S. White and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles P. Taft, the present size of 
the orchestra will be maintained next sea- 
son. The same number of local concerts 
will be given next season and a Summer 
orchestra of forty musicians will be main- 
tained under the direction of John Spargur 
of Seattle for concerts at the Zoological 
Garden. 

Mrs. Holmes expressed gratification over 
the two years’ contract made with Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald as director of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Regarding the release of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the former director, the president 
states that the change was unexpectéd, al- 
though Mr. Stokowski had asked to be re- 
lieved of his contract. She made reference 
to Mr. Stokowski’s attitude, when the board 
refused his request and declared that sub- 
sequently it was not thought expedient for 
the best interests of the orchestra to de- 
mand the fulfillment of his contract. 

Oscar Hatch Hawley has been re-en- 
gaged as manager of the orchestra and the 
personnel will remain _ practically un- 
changed. The treasurer’s report shows to- 
tal receipts of $125,760.36, including sub- 
scriptions, sale of tickets for regular and 
popular concerts and out-of-town concerts. 


F. E. E. 


ABORNS INVADE NEW YORK 





Commendable Performances of “Hansel 
und Gretel” Given in English 

One block away from the New York 
home of the German “Hansel und Gretel” 
the Aborn English Grand Opera Company 
presented the Humperdinck opera in Eng 
lish for a the Broadway 
Theater, beginning on May 13. Daily mat- 


week’s run at 


inces brought the operatic fairy tale before 
a lot of children who had been unable to 
hear the performances at the Metropolitan, 
and a praiseworthy feature was the huge 
theater parties given youngsters from or- 
phan asylums, to whom the opera was a 
special delight. 

In the translation of the work from Ger- 
man to English Hldnsel must have lost his 
stockings, for Edith Bradford played the 
part as a barefoot boy. Miss Bradford 
gave a fine performance, keeping well 
within the spirit of the story and singing 
her lines with pleasing vocal quality and 
clean-cut enunciation. Ada Meade, as 
Gretel was at her best vocally in the valse 
of the third act. Morton Adkins used his 
resonant baritone to good purpose as Peter, 
but he had a wrong conception dramatically 
of the care-free, happy-go-lucky broom- 
maker, making him instead a rather surly, 
hoorish character. In the rdle of Gertrude 
Elaine de Sellem was in excellent voice, 
while Ethel du Fré Houston sang well as 
the Witch. 

Joseph Sainton was the efficient con- 
ductor of an orchestra, which was limited 
in size by the capacity of the orchestra pit. 
The staging was elaborate, the gingerbread 
house in particular being most realistic. 
There were a few accidents incidental to 
the opening night on an unfamiliar stage, 
such as the “property” Witch that some- 
how became entangled in its flight across 
the stage and remained suspended in air as 
the real Witch entered from the wings. 

The same evening another Aborn com- 
pany was giving an excellent performance 
of “Carmen” across the bridge in the 
bridge, in the Brooklyn Academy of Mu- 
sic, with Louise Le Baron, vocally opulent, 
in the title role; James Stevens, a splendid 
Escamillo; Edith Helena effective as Mic- 
aela, and Ernest Giaconne adequate as Don 
José. Czxsar Sodero officiated ably in the 
conductor’s chair. 


LARGE AUDIENCES AT 
BOSTON “POP” CONCERTS 


Second Week Begins with a Much Ap- 
plauded Wagner Program—Conduc- 
tor Strube’s Gratifying Success 


Boston, May 13.—The second week of 
the “Pop” concerts in Symphony Hall be- 
gan this evening and again, as on the open- 
ing night of the season, there was a large 
and uncommonly enthusiastic audience in 
evidence. The reception of Mr. Strube’s 
music was rarely gratifying. The audience 


at the opening night last week, in spite of 
inclement weather, was such as to give the 
impression that the audiences this season 
will, if anything, surpass in numbers those 
of last Spring, and last season was the most 
successful in the history of the “Pop” con- 
certs. 

The program this evening was practically 
devoted to Wagnerian excerpts, the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, the “Lohengrin” Pre- 
lude, the Funeral Music from “Die G6tter- 
dammerung” and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries.” Serious as some of this music 
was it was listened to with the utmost at- 
tention and applauded with great enthusi- 
asm. Auber’s Overture to “Masaniello” 
recalled the history of the singularly strong 
and dramatic opera that followed that 
overture, when Auber astonished even his 
admirers by producing a work which was 
as violent and radical a departure from the 
methods. then in vogue—or even more so 
—than such a work as Mascagni’s ‘“‘Cay- 
alleria” was when it astonished communt- 
ties a few years ago. The realism, swift- 
ness and intensity of this opera were the 
more surprising from one of the most 
gifted of French composers of opera 
comique, and the fierce diminished seventh 
chords of the opening of the overture were 
as defiance hurled in the face of smug con- 
servatism. 

The first of the college nights at the 
“Pops” will occur on the night of the 15th, 
when Amherst, long celebrated for its 
songs, will hold forth, and on the 2oth 
Harvard College will assemble its forces 
to see if they can obliterate the noisy rec- 
ord of Amherst. O. D. 








Harold Meek, the Canadian baritone, has 
heen engaged as one of the leading bari- 
tones for the Maine Festival next season. 








FOSTER & DAVID 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Present 


Arthur Philips 


American Baritone 


London Opera Company 











HE work of Arthur Philips, 

during the regular Winter 
season with the London Opera 
Company under Oscar Hammer- 
stein, was so eminently satisfac- 
tory that he was re-engaged for 
the Spring season of 1912. 


He will be in America the entire 
season 1912-1913. 
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SPRINGFIELD AGAIN 
IN FESTIVAL MOOD 


Celebrated Artists Assist in Pro- 
viding a Noteworthy Series 
of Concerts 


SPRINGFIELD,- MAss., May 13.—With a list 
of soloists which included several world 
famous artists Springfield’s annual Music 
Festival on May 10 and 11 reached a 
climax of conspicuous success. These so- 
loists were Kathleen Parlow, the young 
Canadian violinist; Mary Garden, the 
Scotch-American soprano, and Harold 
Sauer, the eminent pianist, all of whom 
were special features of separate concerts, 
and an all-star cast of the Max Bruch 
oratorio, “Arminius,” which consisted of 
Mildred Potter, Claude Cunningham and 
Lambert Murphy. 

Miss Parlow appeared as the star of the 
opening concert on Friday afternoon, 
arousing a whirlwind of applause with her 
superb interpretation of the Saint-Saens B 
Minor Concerto. Her playing of the An- 
dante was particularly noteworthy. The 
violinist’s second offering was a pair of 
solo numbers, the Tschaikowsky Serenade 
“Mélancolique,” which was played with 

“der > 
commendable restraint, and Wieniawski’s 
Polonaise in D Major, which was given 
a brilliant presentation. An added number 
was the Tartini Variations on a theme of 
Corelli, which was much relished by the 
audience. The orchestral numbers for the 
afternoon consisted of the Delibes ballet 
music from “Sylvia,” the Elegie and the 
Waltz from Tschaikowsky’s Serenade tor 
strings, and the Liszt symphonic poem, 
“Les Préludes.” 

Mary Garden drew a banner crowd to 
the Friday evening concert when she intro- 
duced some of the atmosphere of the op- 
era house in an aria from “Louise,” which 
gained “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” as an en- 


core, and this in turn won her audience 
completely. A further operatic excerpt, 
Mimi's third act aria from “Boheme 


was followed by another encore in Eng- 
lish, “The Sweetest Flower That Blows.” 
Miss Garden’s usual group of chansons 
gave so much delight that she added two 
more encores, “Annie Laurie” and ‘There, 
Little Girl, Don’t Cry.” J. Louis Shenk, 
baritone, was well received in various 
songs in German and English. Other fea- 
tures of the evening were the playing of 
the “Fingal’s Cave” Overture by the or 
chestra under Emil Mollenhauer, and the 
presentation of the choral and finale from 
“Die Meistersinger” by the chorus and or- 
chestra. 

One of the most emphatic successes of 
the festival was won by Harold Bauer in 
his playing of Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con- 
certo at the Saturday matinée. Mr. Bauer 
received the most intelligent and sincere 
approval for his magnificent performance 
of the Beethoven work, in which the ideas 


of the composer were interpreted with 
rare understanding. Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasie was given a. brilliant rendi- 


tion by the pianist. He was recalled again 
and again at the close of his final number, 
and the Liszt Etude in D Flat and Men- 
delssohn’s E Minor Caprice were given as 
encores. Mr. Mollenhauer’s orchestra gave 
much pleasure in the “Comedy” Overture 
of Gilbert. 

A feature of the presentation of “Ar- 


minius” was the return to Springfield of 
one of its fellow-townsmen, Lambert Mur- 
phy, after his first year of success at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The vocal de- 
velopment of the young tenor was noted by 
the audience and he was heartily applaud- 
ed, especially in his singing of “Raise Me 
Aloft.” 

The eminent American baritone, Claude 
Cunningham, merited great praise for his 
powerful singing of the title role, and was 
applauded tumultuously for his solo work, 
in which he scored one of the signal tri- 
umphs of the festival. Mildred Potter 
demonstrated her eminence as an oratorio 
singer, and her noble contralto was dis- 
played tc great advantage particularly in 
the duet with Mr. Cunningham. In addi- 
tion to the ‘splendid work of the soloists 
the chorus of 300 showed the fine results 
of its thorough training at the hands of 
John J. Bishop. 





Covent Garden Has Royal Visit 
Lonpon, May 14.—Covent Garden has at 
last had the favor of a visit from King 
George and Queen Mary. Their Majesties 
attended the opera last night for the first 
t'me since the death of King Edward. The 
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Dowager Empress Marie of Russia accom- 
panied them. The opera was “Aida.” 





BEAUTIFUL JAMAICA DELIGHTS KATHARINE GOODSON 

















Katharine Goodson, the English Pianist, Playing Her Favorite Game on a Court 
in Jamaica 


ATHARINE GOODSON, the eminent 
English pianist, who has_ recently 
played a series of concerts and recitals in 
Kingston and other cities in Jamaica, where 
she met with great success, was so im- 
pressed with the beautiful country that 
while there she wrote to her American 
manager, Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, of New 
York City, describing one of the drives 
about the island. The following extract 
from her letter gives convincing evidence 
of Miss Goodson’s ability as a writer: 
“Neither art. nor words, nor music can 
possibly describe what we have seen, but 
you must try to imagine a little the picture 
of this first drive 


“A background of deep indigo-blue moun 
tains, and in the foreground acres and 
acres of banana and sugar-cane plantations, 
stately cocoanut and royal palm trees, huge, 
beautiful cotton trees, with white fluffy 
balls, and the delicate tracery of the grace- 
ful bamboo, swaying in the breeze. This 
makes one almost breathless, but imagine 
still further, to drive on and on, through 
narrow mountain passes, and let your fin- 
ger tips brush through hedges of crimson 
and peach-colored hybiscus blossoms and 
flowering orchids, and to see a tiny, tiny, 
humming bird sipping from the cuns of a 
scented flower; then you would be quite 
breathless with sheer delight.” 





BOSTON ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Chadwick’s Organization Assisted 
by Singer and ’Cellist 


Mr. 


Boston, May 13.—A concert under the 
auspices of the Alumni Association for the 
Tourjée Memorial Student Aid Fund was 
given on May to by the Conservatory 
Orchestra, G. W. Chadwick, conductor, as- 
sisted by Heinrich Warnke, first ’cellist of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Ramon Blanchart of the Boston Opera 
Company. The _ well-arranged program 


follows: 
Overture, 
\ria from 


“Die Verkaufte Braut,” Smetana, 


“Un Ballo in Maschera,” “Eri tu,’’ 
Verdi, Mr. Blanchart; Adagio Molto, Allegro 
Moderato, Boccherini, Mr. Warnke; Valse ‘Triste, 
Finlandia,” Sibelius, “La mia Bandiera,’’ Rotoli, 
“Lied d’Ossian,” from ‘‘Werther,” Massenet, ‘At 
Parting,” J. R. Rogers, Mr. Blanchart; F. Stuart 
Mason, accompanist; “Consolation,” Liszt, ‘The 
Swan,” Saint-Saéns, “Vito” (Spanish Dance), 
Popper, Mr. Warnke; Waltz, ‘Everywoman,” 
Chadwick. 

The orchestra numbers were exception 
ally well given under Mr. Chadwick’s di 
rection, especially the final number, “Every 

’”” _ . . . . 
woman,” Chadwick, which was given with 
pertect ensemble. Mr. Chadwick has splen 
did control of his orchestra. 

Mr. Blanchart was in good voice and all 
of his numbers were applauded heartily 
lle was obliged to give several encores in 
cluding some English _ selections. Mr 
blanchart’s enunciation is as clear in Eng 
lish as in his German and French numbers 

Mr. Warnke is a ’cellist of fine attain 
ment and excelled in his Saint-Saéns num 
ber, “The Swan,” which was warmly re 
ceived. His technic is almost perfect. The 
entire concert was a success in every way 
and much credit is due Mr. Chadwick. 





Glazounow Writing Symphony on “Ti- 
tanic” Disaster 


Bertin, May 13.—A symphony based on 
the Titanic disaster is being composed by 
the Russian master, Alexander Glazounow. 
It will be entitled “A Song of Death,” 
and the leit motif will be “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” The Titanic’s trip will be 
depicted from the joyous scenes attending 
its departure at Southampton to the end 
in the icefields. 


Foster & David to Manage Kronold 


Foster & David, managers, announce that 
they will have for next season the exclu- 
sive management of Hans Kronold, the 
eminent ’cellist. Mr. Kronold, in addition 
to his recital engagements, will head his 
own concert company, consisting of Ruth 
Harris, lyric soprano; Clayton Robbins, 
baritone, and Ivan Eisenberg, pianist. 
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The Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra 


The Boston Festival Orchestra 


The Providence Symphony Orchestra 


Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald: 


Mr. Félix Fox, pianist, gave his first recital of the 


season last night in Steinert Hall. 
refreshingly unconventional. 


Chevillard’s theme and variations gave much pleas- 
The variations are not only admirably made: 
they are interesting throughout by reason of rhythmic 
piquancy, elegance of expression, organic structure, 
And how well they 
) His performance of Liszt's 
would that there were an abridged edition 
was thoughtful, and there was 


ure. 


sense of contrast and proportion. 
were played by Mr. Fox! 
sonata 
for 





chamber use! 





His program was 


Among the Orchestras with whom this sterling artist has appeared are 


The Boston Opera Bouse Orchestra 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, and 
The New Pork Symphony Orchestra 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 


only sentimental. 


Steinert 


finale: least 





true sentiment where there is the temptation to be 


Louis C. Elson in the Boston Daily Advertiser: 
Hall was crowded, yesterday afternoon, 
and the interesting program and the excellence of the 
performance, deserved the compliment. 

In the Chopin Sonata, B 
artist at his best in the opening allegro and in the 
effective in 


movement one admired not only the security of the 
playing, but the evident surety of the conception; the 
pianist knew just what ideal he was striving for 
attained it. 







minor, we found the 


the Scherzo. In the first 
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Francis J. Sadlier, the Cleveland baritone, 
who has just returned to America from a 
year’s stay in Germany, has again taken up 
work in Warren, O., and has a large fol- 
lowing of pupils. 

a 

Phillips Standish Gilman, head of the 
music department at the College _ for 
Women, Columbia, S. C., will come to 
New York early in June for a special 
course of organ instruction under Clar- 
ence Eddy. 

* * * 

The Aborn Grand Opera Company gave 
a splendid production of “Thais” in Balti- 
more last week, with Edith Hélena in the 
title role. “Madama Butterfly,” the opera 
for the last half of the week, was also 
very well sung. 

* * * 

Rosa Blackmore, a newcomer in Port- 
land, Ore., gave a piano recital there 
May 2. Her playing was highly compli- 
mented. She was assisted by Mrs. Rose 
B. Bauer, soprano, and Charles Duncan 
Raff, ‘cellist. 

x * * 

A violin recital by Ruth Ray, of the 
American Conservatory, Chicago, was 
given May 3 in Kimball Hall, the princi- 
pal effort being the Bruch G Minor Con- 
certo. It was given a rendition which at 
times attained considerable breadth. 

* * * 

The Apollo Club--of Portland, Ore., 
gave its annual concert at the Heilig The- 
ater, that city, recently with William H. 
Boyer, director, and H. W. Newton, of 
Spokane, soloist. It was one of the most 
successful concerts the club has given. 

xk *k x 

The choir of St. Michael’s Church in Balti- 
more recently gave a beautiful rendition of 
Schubert’s Mass in G under the direction 
of Charles F. Mutter. The choir is re- 
hearsing several standard choruses. Mr. 
Mutter is music critic of the Baltimore 
Journal, 

 - 2.6 

Lawrence Robbins, organist of the Sec- 
ond Church of Christ, Scientist, in Kansas 
City, Mo., gave an organ recital in that city 
on May 7. He had the assistance of Nita 
Abraham, soprano; Margaret Fowler- 
Forbes,. violinist, and Henry Mathiassen, 
cellist. 

* os * 

Mabel A. McKinney, of the Pratt Insti- 
tute of Music and Art of Pittsburgh, was 
last week re-elected president of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union at the annual 
convention held in Des Moines, Ia. It was 
the second time she had been honored with 
the office of president. 

ae ae 

The Knotts Chorus, of Pittsburgh, Rich- 
ard Knotts, conductor, presented Coleridge 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” at 
the Lawrenceville Presbyterian Church on 
May 3. This was the feature of the first 
half of the program, a miscellaneous pro- 
gram occupying the second half. 

* * * 

Linden L. Parr, of Brooklyn, a teacher 
of music in the public schools for years 
and former organist of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, was married May 9g to 
Mrs. Agnes G. Hemphill. Mr. Parr is 
seventy-two years old and his wife forty- 
seven. Both had been previously married. 

* * * 

The new quartet of the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh made its 
first appearance last Sunday. Mrs. William 
Christopher Dierks is the soprano; Rose 
Leader, contralto; Vernon T. Carey, of 
Hamilton, Ont., tenor, and Isaac Myers, 
bass. Herman H. Fleer is organist and 
director. 

* * TE 

Luella Fields, a young pianist of Ameri- 
cus, Ga., and a pupil of the Bell Music 
School of that city, won the Laura Clem- 
entine Davis medal for the most proficient 
musician under eighteen at the Albany, 
Ga., Chautauqua, recently. This is the 
fourth time this prize has been won by 
a pupil of the Bell School. 

x * * 

The annual concert by the Philadelphia 
Leschetizky School of Piano Playing was 
given in that city on May 6, in which an 
ambitious program was presented by sev- 
eral students. In addition to the piano se- 
lections Horace Hood, baritone, and Philip 
Warren Cooke, tenor, pupils of William 
Warren Shaw, were heard to advantage in 
four songs. 
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Francis Hendriks, pianist, formerly of 
Philadelphia and Denver, has recently re- 
moved to Pueblo, Col., to become director 
of the Scott School of Music and Expres- 
sion. Francis Schwinger, formerly of the 
Scott School, resigned to form a new Col- 
lege of Music with studios in five sections 
of the city. 


| 


x * * 

Laura Porter, Lucy Underwood, Nell 
Streetman, Isabel John, piano pupils of 
Katherine Morgan, of Houston, Tex., as- 
sisted by Miss Kennedy and Mr. Nall, 
were presented in a recital in that city re- 
cently, each of the performers being heard 
to good advantage in their various num- 
bers. 

x * * 

A new Andante Cantabile, for ’cello and 
piano, by Mary Helen Brown, written for 
and dedicated to Willem Durieux, the 
Dutch ’cellist, was played from manuscript 
for the first time by Miss Brown and Mr. 
Durieux at Mrs. Harrison-Irvine’s, New 
York, on Sunday, May 5. Songs also by 
Miss Brown were sung by Vernon Archi- 
bald. 

. 24 

A Farewell Concert and Dance was given 
by Baroness von Groyss at the Hotel Mar- 
tinique, New York, on Wednesday, May 8. 
A large and select audience was present. 
The program consisted of compositions by 
Baroness von Groyss and Baroness Roth- 
enthal, which were played by the composers, 
and of a number of operatic arias sung by 
Signor Sorrentino, a young tenor from 
Florence. 

x * x 

The first list of entertainers has been 
presented at the recent concerts of the 
Sacramento, Cal., Saturday Club. On May 
7 Alexander Heinemann, the noted Ger- 
man lieder singer, was the artist, and he 
won his usual brilliant success. The Flon- 
zaley Quartet appeared there in April, and 
on May I and 2 two lecture-songs recitals 
were delivered by Dr. Kruger, lecturer, and 
Frau Wilmsen, soprano. 

* * * 

Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” was success- 
fully given at Tilton Seminary, Tilton, 
N. H., on April 27, under the direction of 
Louise M. Crowell, vocal instructor. The 
soloists were Mrs. C. A. Worthen, soprano; 
Mrs. C. C. Sanborn, contralto; Walter 
Hancock, tenor; C. Leslie Hammond, bari- 
tone. C. S. Conant, of Concord, N. H., 
conducted, and Marion McGhee, teacher of 
piano, was accompanist. 

* * * 


Justice Ford, of New York, granted a 
decree of separation to Mrs. Angelica Ben- 
dix from her husband, Max Bendix, the 
violinist and orchestra conductor, on May 
8. Bendix opposed the suit on the ground 
that his wife had obtained a prior decree 
in Chicago, but Justice Ford decided that 
it did not hold, because he had not paid 


the alimony under that decree. Bendix 
will have to pay his wife $125 monthly. 
kok x 


The tirst meeting of the Bach-Mozart 
Musical Society of Hoboken, N. J., which 
was organized for the purpose of studying 
the best music, was held recently. The of- 
ficers are: President. Katie Meyer; vice- 
president, Mary McGlone; secretary, Net 
tie Orenge; treasurer, Bertha Brown; 
librarian, Margretta Theurer; program 
committee, Marguerite Ducker, Eva Kim- 
ble, Patrick Hayes (conductor), Dr. F. W. 
Collins. 

k * * 

Mrs. Nathan Harris, of Portland, Ore., 
entertained a large number of friends re- 
cently in honor of her daughter, Zira Har- 
ris, who has just returned to Portland 
from New York, where she has been 
studying and teaching violin. Miss Har- 
ris was very popular in Portland musical 
circles before going to New York nearly 
three years ago and is receiving a warm 
welcome home. She expects to return to 
New York in the early Fall. 

x * * 

At the annual commencement of the 
music department of the Institute of Notre 
Dame, in Baltimore, artists’ certificates 
were awarded Marie A. O’Connor, Ger- 
trude E. Brehm and Edna May Hux. The 
presentations were made by A. K. Virgil, 
of New York, whose system is taught by 
the institute. Teachers’ certificates were 
awarded to Catherine A. Schmidt, Fliza- 
beth R. Mason, Dorothy F. Gibson, Emma 
M. Gutberiet and Lillian A. Guertier. 


The recently organized Mendelssohn 
Male Chorus of Seattle gave its first con- 
cert in that city on May 1 under the direc- 
tion of David F. Davies. The chorus is 
made up of forty-six excellent voices and 
bids fair to be one of that city’s leading 
choral organizations. Lotta Ashby Othick, 
soprano, formerly of Seattle, assisted in 
the program, singing “O Patria Mia” from 
“Aida” and “The Cry of Rachel,” Salter. 
Dr. Frank Wilbur Chase gave three organ 
solos that added greatly to the evening’s 
enjoyment. 

k * * 

The third exhibition concert by advanced 
students of the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore was given on May 10. Works 
by the masters were presented in a skilful 
manner, in keeping with the high standard 
of the conservatory. The participants were: 
Mabel H. Thomas, Louise Marsh, Frederick 
D. Weaver, Selma Tiefenboun, pianists; 
Florence Keller, Leila Brown, organ; Helen 
Weishampel, Abraham Goldfuss, Max 
Rosenstein, violin; James M. Price, Eliza- 
beth Davis, Sara E. Crommer, John C. 
Thomas, vocalists. 

xk * x 

A genuine infant prodigy blossomed in 
Omaha’s musical garden on May 8 when 
James Colvin, of that city, presented his 
six-year-old pupil, Eleanor Allen, in a piano 
recital. The child played the Beethoven 
Sonata op. 49, No. 2, the “Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” Sonata No. 2, by Mozart; “To 
a Wild Rose,’ MacDowell; Barcarolle, 
Mendelssohn; Minuet, Beethoven; two 
pieces by Schumann; a Chopin Mazurka, 
the Paderewski Minuet, and Polonaise by 
Hafmann, with remarkable accuracy, rarely 
striking a false note, and displaying a phe- 
nomenal memory. 

ok ok * 


Samuel A. Baldwin played at his recitals 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 12, and 
Sunday, May 19, in the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York, Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B Minor, William 
Faulkes’s Second Sonata, Rubinstein’s 
“Kammennoi Ostrow,” Dubois’s Toccata in 
G Major, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E 
Major, Arthur Foote’s Nocturne, op. 50, 
No. 6, Krygell’s Sonata Appassionata, op. 
57, three pieces from Saint-Saéns’s Psalm 
CL, transcribed by James H. Rogers, Ros- 
sinis “Tell Overture,” and shorter pieces 
by Shelley, Rachmaninoff, Handel, Franck, 
Hollins and Elgar. 

x *k * 


Among the student recitals that have been 
given in Washington, D. C., recently have 
been those by the pupils of Oscar F. Com- 
stock, Mme. Von Unschuld and Katherine 
McReynolds. At the first were heard the 
song cycles “Stars of the Desert,” Wood- 
forde-Finden, and “The Divan,” Bruno 
Huhn, while the two other recitals were 
composed chiefly of excellent piano num- 
bers from various composers. The violin 
solo, “Scenes de Ballet,” Beriot, by Marie 
Menzel, offered a pleasing contrast in the 
songs of Mr. Comstock’s pupils; and the 
violin pupils of Josef Kaspar, who were 
presented with those of Miss McReynolds, 
were also heard to fine advantage. 

x *k x 


A splendid concert of vocal and instru- 
mental numbers was given in Los Angeles 
on May 3 by Riccardo Lucchesi, of that 
city, and formerly of the Boston New Eng- 
land Conservatory. In addition to compo- 
sitions of the masters an “Ave Maria,” 
composed by Mr. Lucchesi on a Bach Pre- 
lude, was played by Miss Cauthorn and 
won much applause. Mr. Lucchesi was as- 
sisted by Ailene Cauthorn, Esther Freder- 
ick, Della P. Smock, Elsa Von Grofe Men- 
nasco, Myrtle Holmes, Evelyne Thelen 
Mansfield, William A. Steffen, Gladys Jef- 
fers, Lucie Robertson, William S. Chering- 
ton, Nicola Giulii, and Monsieur Deman- 
gane, of the Paris Opera. 

k ok x 

A revival of Von Suppé’s comic opera, 
“Fatinitza,” was presented by the pupils of 
Louise De Ginther, of Philadelphia, in that 
city on May 14. Among those who partici- 
pated were: William H. Guillium, Mrs. Will- 
iam E. Wood, Benjamin H. Knowles, Wal- 
ter Scott, S. Harry Eagle, Harry Curnow, 
George Sandman, Robert Ferguson, Mrs. 
Ethel C. Devlin, William H. Guillivm, 
George Sandman, Florence Sterrett, Elsie 
Streicher, Angele Davis. Mrs. Ethel C. 
Devlin, Florence LaVelle, Eva Haines, 
Lillian Ferguson, Mrs. George Sandman, 
Emma Field, Isabel Stewart, Adelaide Mac- 
Kenzie. Grace Hucknell, Elizabeth Hoff- 
man, Mrs. James O. Duffy. Mrs. Eugene 


Felden, Mary Cunius and Charles Reisert. 
* * * 


An important pupils’ recital among the 
many now being offered in Chicago was 
that at the Ziegfeld Theater, given by Ag- 
nes Blafka, a young pianist whose work 
was sufficiently scholarly to show good in- 
struction and sufficiently facile to evidence 
some hard work. Especially was the Chopin 
“Fantasie Impromptu” suited to her equip- 
ment and it received an effective reading at 
her hands. Assisting her was Rose Blu- 
menthal, a soprano who has good enuncia- 
tion and effective delivery. Three of her 


songs were first hearings, “Secrecy,” “When 
I am Dead,” and “Love in Spring,” by 
Borowski, and these, although perhaps 
more worthy, were less enthusiastically re- 
ceived than was the Prelude from Landon 
Ronald’s “Cycle of Life.” 


* »* * 


The pupils of Edgar A. Beesley were 
heard in concert in Weehawken, N. J., on 
April 26. The violinists taking part were 
Emil Orth, David Lipkowitz, Ira Van Vliet, 
Richard McKeon, Morma Giebe, William 
Michel, Harold Kirkman, Llewellyn Watts, 
Genevieve Murphy and James Crowley, in 
compositions of Braga, Strauss, Burgmul- 
ler, Tolhurst, Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Gos- 
sec, German, Kramer and Bohm. Florence 
Crowley, soprano, sang a Mozart aria and 
songs by Lehmann and Spross. Emil Breit- 
tenfeld and Elizabeth Lundie presided at the 
piano and an orchestra made up largely of 
the students, with additional brasses and 
wood-winds, played three movements from 
Haydn’s D Major Symphony and shorter 
numbers by Tolhurst, Frey, Atherton and 
Pabst. 

x * * 


Edna Frandini, soprano, appeared in re- 
cital at the. Fabri Studios, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, May 7, assisted by Mau- 
rice Nitke, violinist. Miss Frandini was 
heard in the cavatina “Regnava nel silen- 
zio,’ from Donizetti’s “Lucia”; an aria 
from Cimarosa’s “Il Matrimonio Segreto” ; 
the aria, “Ah! fors é lui,” from “Traviata,” 
and in songs by Bachelet, Massenet, Beach 
and Clough-Leighter. She displayed a 
good voice, vibrant and colorful in quality, 
and was heartily applauded for her inter 
pretations of the various numbers, being 
encored a number of times. Mr. Nitke 
played as his offerings Vieuxtemps’s “Rev- 
erie”; Tirindelli’s “Slave Song,” and Kreis 
ler’s “Siciliana and Rigaudon,” also play 
ing the obbligato in the Massenet song 
Domenico Savino presided at the piano with 
good effect. 

* * * 


A recital and tea followed the annual 
election of officers of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, of Pittsburgh, an organization com 
posed of most of the best-known women 
musicians of that city, last week. Mrs. H. 
Talbot Peterson was elected president: 
Mrs. James E. Patton, vice-president; 
Mrs. Charles H. Henninger, second vice 
president; Mrs. Harry F. DuBarry, secre 
tary; Bertha S. Fisher, treasurer; Mrs 
Charles H. Barnhart, chairman of the clu) 
choral; Mrs. May Marshall Cobb, Elizabeth 
M. Davison, Mrs. Arthur B. Siviter and 
Mrs. F. L. Ostrander directors to serve tw: 
years; Mrs. Ord Bohannan, Katherin 
Ellis, Frances H. Thompson and Mrs. Ed 
ward C. Murray directors who will serv: 
their unexpired term, and James Stephe: 
Martin director of the club choral. At thi 
recital those appearing included Margaret 
Horne, violinist, of the University of West 
Virginia, accompanied by Adele Reahard. 








“A Perfect Vocal Ensemble”’ 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK sings: “A Dutch 
Lullaby,’”” and ALMA GLUCK ‘Come 
Down Laughing Streamlet,’’ by 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


Composer—Accompanist 


Other Songs: ‘‘Will 0’ the Wisp,’”’ “‘Ishtar.”’ 
Address: No. 24 West 128th St., New York 
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WHERE THEY ARE 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of ‘‘Musical America” 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 
Case, Anna—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 20; 
Keene, N. H., May 24. 


Connell, Horatio—Peoria, Ill., May 18; Gales- 
burg, Ind., May 20; Moline, Ill., May 21; 


Iowa City, Ia., May 22; Grinnell, Ia., May 
23; Des Moines, May 24; Sioux City, Ia., 
May 26; Yankton, S. D., May 28; Mitchell, 
S. D., May 29; Sioux Falls, S. D., May 30; 
Watertown, *%. D., May 31; Aberdeen, S. D., 
June 1; Farso, June 4; Grand Forks, N. 
D., June 5, 6; Duluth, June 7, 8. 

Eddy, Clarence—Worcester, Mass., May 30; 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 23, 25, 30, Aug. 1. 

Eldridge, Alice—Rockland, Mass., June 10. 

Hissem-DeMoss, Mary—Bethlehem, Pa., May 
31 and June 1; Waynesburg, Pa., June 13. 

Gebhard, Heinrich—(Howard College) Cam- 
bridge, Mass., May 20; Radcliffe College, 
Boston, May 24. 

Kraft, Edwin Arthur—Cleveland, O., May 21; 
Oberlin, O., May 22; East Liverpool, O.. 
May 27; Cleveland, May 28. 

Kriens, Christiaan—New York (aft.), May 2 


Parlow, Kathleen—Norfolk, Conn., June 6. 

Reardon, George Warren—Hartford, Conn., 
May 21, 22. 

Rogers,’ Francis—Morristown, N. J., May 22; 
New York (Hotel Plaza), May 24; Farm- 
ington, Conn., June 8; Johnstown, N. Y., 
June 10. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
May 20; Jersey City, N. J., April 21; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 28. 

Strong, Edward—Newark, N. J., May 20; 
Easton, Pa., May 23; Hartford, Conn., May 
2f; Tarrytown, N. Y., May 28; Newark, 
N. J., June 9 and 23. 

Wells, John Barnes—Americus, Ga., 
Cordele, Ga., May 21; Nashville, 
May 23. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York City, 
17; Norwich, Conn., May 24. 

Wirthlin, Rosalie—Jersey City, 


May 20, 
Tenn., 


May 
May 21. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Kneisel Quartet—Montclair, N. J., May 24 
Kriens Quartet—Tarrytown, N. Y. (evg.), 
May 24. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Spring 


tour)—Peoria, Ill., May 18 and 19; Gales- 
burg, May 20; Moline, May 21; Iowa City, 
Ia., May 22; Grinnell, May 23; Des Moines, 
May 24; Vermillion, May 25; Sioux City, 
Ia., May 26-27; Yankton, S. D., May 28; 
Mitchell, S. D., May 29; Sioux Falls, S. D., 
May 30; Watertown, S. D., May 31; Aber- 
deen, S. D., June 1-2; Valley City, N. D., 





Martin, Frederic—Knoxville, Tenn., May 22, 
23 and 24. June 3; Fargo, N. D., May 4; Grand Forks, 
Miller, Christine—Evanston, Ill. (North Shore N. D., June 5 and 6; Duluth, Minn., June 
Festival), June 1; Norfolk, Conn., July 24. 7 and 8. 
ings, and these, which she has coached 





Activities in Schools and 
Studios of New York 











At the Bell-Ranske Assembly 


Mme. Bell-Ranske’s Assembly was the 
scene of a thoroughly enjoyable musicale 
on Thursday afternoon, May 9, when the 
artists presented were Tullik Bell-Ranske, 
soprano; Tracy F. Buddington, baritone; 
Helen Rausch, violinist; Mrs. Tete-Doux 
Lusk, mezzo-soprano, and a quartet, Flor- 
ence Anderson-Otis, first soprano; Kath- 
erine Bickford Sells, second soprano; 
Maybelle E. Moore, first alto, and Jessie 
Rowe Lockitt, second alto. 

Mrs. Julian Edwards, widow of the noted 
American composer, was the guest of 
honor and as a tribute to the splendid 
work which she has done in carrying on 
the business of the publishing house which 
her husband founded for the purpose ot 
bringing forward the American composer, 
practically all the songs sung were pub- 
lications of this firm, the William Max- 
well Music Company. The composers rep- 
resented were Julian Edwards, whose song, 
“The Broken Heart,” was well interpreted 
by Mr. Buddington, while two quartets, 
“ll Think of Thee” and “Wicked Men,” 
from his opera, “The Jolly Musketeer,” 
were among the most successful numbers 
on the program. The other composers rep- 
resented, whom this house has been instru- 
mental in exploiting, were W. H. Neid- 
linger, Homer N. Bartlett, H. T. Burleigh, 
Jessie L. Pease, ent Breitenfeld and Rose 
Eversole McCoy, and in addition to this 
compositions by Bruch, Bemberg, Godard 
and Beethoven were heard. Susan S. 
Boice presided at the piano with good ef- 


fect. 
K K * 


Eliza A. Donnelly’s Recital 


Eliza A. Donnelly, contralto, gave a song 
recital on Saturday afternoon, May II, in 
the studio of Walter S. Young, under 
whose guidance her instruction has been 
carried on. She was assisted by Winifred 
Young, pianist, and together they presented 
an interesting program. 

Miss Donnelly opened with an American 
group, Spross’s “In April,” Macfarlane’s 
“Remembrance,” Riker’s “Hi, Li'l Feller,” 
Chadwick’s “Oh, Let Night Speak of Me” 
and Ware’s “Boat Song,” giving each one 
with its proper musical character and 
showing vocal quality well produced and 
artistic in its use. In Hildach’s “Der 
Lenz,” Brahms’s “Standchen” and “Sap- 
phische Ode,” Chaminade, “Si J’étais Jar- 
dinier” and Debussy’s “Romance” and 
“Mandoline” she showed a good command 
of German and French and brought out 
the deeper sentiments of the second Brahms 


song; seven of Mark Andrews’s settings 
of Stevenson’s lovely poems, “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” were her final offer- 
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with the composer, were received most en- 
thusiastically, Miss Donnelly catching 
the mood of such lovely bits as “Where 
Go the Boats” and the charming “Swing 


Song,” most successfully. She was ap- 
plauded after each song. 
Miss Young gave first excellent per- 


formances of MacDowell’s “Clair de Lune,” 
“Dans le Hamac” and “Danse Andalouse,” 
disclosing fine technical equipment, a good 
tone and musical feeling in these, as well 
as in an Adagio Grazioso of Beethoven, 
which she later played. 
* * * 
Miss Patterson’s Pupil Wins Laurels 


Geraldine Holland, soprano, gave a re- 
cital in the studio of her teacher, Eliza- 
beth Kelso Patterson, in West 104th street, 
New York City, on Thursday evening of 
last week, assisted by Mme. Emilie Grey, 
harpist, and Mrs. Edith Cline Ford, read- 
er. The program follows: 


momento, Mozart, Aria, 


Recit, Giunse alfin il 
Mozart, Geraldine Hol- 


Deh. vieni non _ tardar, 
land; (a)David of the White Roak, Thomas, (b) 
Impromptu Caprice, Gabriel Pierné, Mme. Emile 
Grey; Scene from “Rebecca of Sunny Brook 
Farm,” Kate Douglas Wiggins, Mrs. Edith Cline 
Ford; (a) Ave Maria, Gounod, (b) Biondina, 
Gounod, Geraldine Holland; ‘‘Mandy’s Organ,” 
Ella Higginson, Mrs. Edith Cline Ford; Grand 
Studio, ‘“Imitazione del Mandoline,’’ Alvaro, 
Mme. Emilie Grey; (a) Lullaby, Mozart, (b) A 
Birthday, Woodman, Geraldine Holland. 


Miss Holland did most artistic work in 
the Mozart aria, displaying a voice of 
beautiful quality, while in the Gounod 
“Ave Maria” and in the Mozart Lullaby 
she showed a fine appreciation of musical 
values in her sustained legato singing. R. 
Huntington Woodman’s “A Birthday” gave 
her an opportunity for brilliant work "and 
in this, too, she gave evidence of thorough 


training and natural gifts of an excep- 
tional character. Mme. Grey pleased the 
audience greatly with her solos, which 
were interesting in themselves and well 
played and Mrs. Ford’s recitations were 


much appreciated. Beatrice Pinkney Jones 
played the accompaniments throughout the 
evening from memory, exhibiting artistic 
taste in her work. The rooms were 
crowded with guests of musical inclination 
and Miss Holland was congratulated on all 
sides for her splendid singing. 
* * x 
Institute Pupils in Recital 


Two American 


Two talented students of the American 
Institute of Applied Music, New York, ap- 
peared in a joint recital on May to in the 
auditorium of the Institute. These were 


Mabel Besthoff, a young pianist, who is 


studying with Kate S. Chittenden and May. 


I. Ditto and Evelyn Jenks, a vocal pupil of 
McCall Lanham. Miss Besthoff displayed 
pianistic ability most unusual for one of 
her years and her numbers were played 
with rare artistic discretion. Pleasing vo- 
cal quality marked the rendition of Miss 
Jenks’s songs, and her French enunciation 
was excellent. Of especial interest were 


the three songs by American composers, 
Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, Bruno Huhn and 
Mary Turner Salter. The program fol- 
lows 


14, No. 1, Beethoven, Miss Besthoff; 
from “Mignon,” Miss Jenks; 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue, 
Mozart, Miss Besthoft; 


“Chanson Florian,” 


Sonata, op. 
“Connais tu le pays,” 
Fantasie in C Minor, 
Bach, Pastorale Variee, 
“Maman dites moi, Welkerlin, 
Godard, ‘‘Obstination,’* Fontenailles, Miss Jenks; 
Prelude, Mendelssohn, ‘*Tanz der Heinzelmann- 
chen,” Henriques, Etude, Kopiloff, Etude Melo- 
dique,”’ Raff, Miss Besthoff; “I Would My Song 
Were Like a Star,” Kiursteiner, ‘‘Come Into the 
Garden Love,” Salter, ‘‘Proposal,’’ Huhn, Miss 
Jenks; Fantasie Impromptu, Chopin, ‘“‘Romance 
sans paroles, ” No. 3, Faure, “Album Leaf,” Grieg, 
“March of the Dwarfs,’’ Grieg, Miss Besthoff. 


* * * 
Leontine de Ahna’s Vocal Pupils Heard 


Vocal pupils of Leontine de Ahna pre- 
sented an elaborate program at the Hotel 
Endicott, New York, on April 28, before 
an audience which included many persons 
prominent in musical affairs. In addition 
to the pleasing solo numbers the pro- 
gram was varied by the inclusion of duets, 
trios and quartets in which the ensemble 
of the young students was most praise- 
worthy. Another effective variation from 
the custom of such vocal recitals was the 
addition of violin obbligatos in some of 
the selections. Artistic accompaniments 
were provided by C. Woodruff Rogers and 
Ward C. Lewis. The following was the 
program in its entirety: 

Quartet, Schubert’s Twenty-third Psalm, Misses 
Armstrong, Link, Chambers and Goebel; ‘*Always 
Fainter Grows My Slumber,’’ Brahms, and “Trish 
Folk Song,’’ Foote, Miss Williamson; Duets, 
“Wenn ich auf dem Lager Liege,’ “Wohin ich 
seh, und _ schaue,’’ Mendelssohn, and “Guarda 
che bianca luna,’’ Campana, Misses Thomas and 
Chambers; “Die Lotosblume,’’ Schumann, and 
“The Year’s at the Spring,’’ Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Miss Armstrong; “‘Le Nil,’’ Leroux, and “Elegie,” 
Massenet, Florence Loeb, Violin obbligato, Mr. 
Breeskin; “Auf Fligeln des Gesanges,’’ Mendels- 
sohn, and ‘‘My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” 


Haydn, Miss Thomas; ‘‘O del mio dolce ardor,”’ 
Gluck, Edith Goebel; Trios, “Zwiegesang,” Robert 
Kahn, and “Fly Singing Bird,”’ Elgar, Misses 
Armstrong, Link and Goebel, Violins, Messrs. 
Breeskin and Jacobson; “Ach wende diesen Blick,”’ 
Brahms, ‘‘Das Meer hat seine Perlen,’’ Franz, and 
“The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold,” Helpley, 
Miss Loeb; Aria from ‘*Tannhauser,” Marion 
Armstrong; Aria from “Samson et Dalila,’’ Miss 


Goebel. 
* * * 
Good Work by Two Virgil Pupils 


Last Friday evening, two little girls of 
thirteen, Marion Blair, pupil of Mrs. A. M. 
Virgil, and Emma Lipp, pupil of Miss M. 
FE. Parker, appeared in joint recital at the 
Virgil Piano School. Miss Lipp showed great 
tonal beauty and musical’ feeling in the 
“Nocturne” and “Love’s Greetings.” Her 
sound sense of rhythm enabled her to put 
a great deal of finished phrasing into the 
“Polonaise” and “Mazurka.” The “Idyl’ 
in B Flat she also played well. As an 
encore she played a “Humoresquqe” by 
Mrs. Virgil. 

Miss Blair has remarkable ability for 
playing runs, and rapid passages in general, 
with flowing smoothness and_ clearness. 
This permitted her to give a rendering of 
“The Brook” and the “Rondo Capricioso,” 
which had good style of execution and in- 
teresting interpretation. Many strangers 
to the results of the Virgil method were 
astonished to see this child do a rhythmical 
scale of one, two and then four notes in 
one hand against three in the other at a 
high speed. Equally interesting was the 
ease with which she played alternating 
Octaves, hands together, at the rate of 480 
to the minute, and velocity scale at 1,000. 
Of her other numbers the “Gnomenreigen” 
was the best done. Master Frank Scherer, 
soprano at Grace Church, furnished pleas- 
ing variety to the rrogram in his songs. 

x ok x 
Annual Concert of Arthur Claassen’s Pupils 


The annual concert of the pupils of Ar- 
thur Claassen was given at the Hotel As 








RICCARDO MARTIN’S BRIEF FOR “PINKERTON” 





ICCARDO MARTIN, the American 

tenor, who during his five years at 

the Metropolitan Opera House has made 

the role of Pinkerton in “Madama Butter- 

fly” familiar to thousands of New Yorkers, 

takes exception to the common denuncia- 
tion of Pinkerton as a scoundrel. 

“Most people refer to Pinkerton as a 
rogue,” says Mr. Martin, “but I have en- 
tirely different views of the character and 
they are based on the words of the part. 

“It is quite evident that the American 
has no intention of deluding Butterfly, for 
in Act I he tells her that he is going to 
marry in Japanese fashion for ‘nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years, but free to an- 


nul the marriage monthly.” In_ other 
words, he takes the Japanese privilege of 
divorcing himself whenever he feels like it, 

“When a ea rebukes him, declaring 
that Butterfly has taken him se riously, Pin- 
kerton refuses to believe it. 

“I have endeavored to make this as plain 
as day in my acting, but, nevertheless, the 
character is popularly considered that of a 
rogue, who purposely takes advantage of 
an unsuspecting girl. Pinkerton’s remorse 
when he finds Butterfly has been waiting 
years for him is most evident. 

“The fault lies with the Japanese girl 
who has taken him seriously,” 
& © T. 


tor on May 8, each of the performers be- 
ing heard to good advantage. Charles Gil- 
bert Spross was the accompanist and many 
of his compositions were on the program, 
which, in full, was as follows: 


“Frihlingsgruss,’’ M. Koch, ‘‘Carmosenella,” M. 
Bruch, Metropolitan Ladies’ Trio; Soprano Solo, 
“Yesterday and To-Day,” C. G. Spross, ‘ ‘Love Has 
Wings,’ J. H.- Rogers, Mrs. Eugene Bloch; Con- 
tralto Song, Aria from ‘*Prophet,’’ ““Ah mon fils,”’ 
Meyerbeer, Martha Schubert; Soprano Solo, “I 
Hear You Calling Me,’ Marshall, “The Wedding 
Morn,” Nevin, Grace Hitchcock ; Soprano Solo, 
*“Schmerzen,’ Nagner, “Vissi D’Arte,”’ from 
‘Tosca,”’ Puccini, Charlotte Gittermann ; Soprano 
Solo, “Vergebliches Standchen,” Brahms, “Mur- 
melndes Liitchen,” Jensen, Elsa Staiger; Contralto 
Solo, “‘How’s My Boy,” Homer, “Mein Madel hat 
einen Rosenmund,”’ folk song, arranged by 
Brahms, Eleanor Funk; Soprano Solo, ‘‘For- 
pet Me Not,’’ Claassen, “The c uckoo,”’ 
iza Lehman, Emma Rappold; Contralto 
Solo, “Down in the Forest,’’ Landon Ronald, 
“Little Doris,’’” De Koven, Helen E. Redgrave; 
Soprano Solo, “Dein,” C. Bohm, “Spring,” G. 
Hentschel, Lilian Funk; Contralto Solo, “My 
Flower,” “A Burden,” “At Sunrise,”’ Landon 
Ronald, Mrs. Veronica Provost; Soprano Solo, 
“Macushla,’”” MacMurrough, Mary Petri; Soprano 
Solo, Aria from ‘“‘Madama_ Butterfly,’’ Puccini, 
“One Fine Day,’ “Come Down, Laughing Stream- 
let,’ C. G. Spross, Kathryn M. Staats; Contralto 
Solo, Aria from “Samson et Dalila,’’ Sain- Saéns, 
Elsa Meht; Soprano Solo,, “From the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water,’’ C. W. Cadman, “An Open Secret,” 
R. H. Woodman, Mrs. Ella Prentiss Phelps; So- 
prano Solo, “Sunset,” A. Russell, “Through a 
Primrose Dell,” C, G. Spross, Gertrude London; 
Quartet from “Rigoletto,” Verdi, Lilian Funk, 
“leanor Funk, Henry Weimann, Carl Schlegel. 





RALEIGH’S MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Local Choral, Herbert Orchestra and 
Soloists, Share Honors 


RaeicH, N. C., May 11.—The Raleigh 
Choral Society won a genuine success in 
its recent festival when it presented Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” with the assistance of 
the Victor Herbert Orchestra, Agnes Kim- 
ball, soprano; Clara Drew, contralto; 
Evan Williams, tenor, and Frank Croxton, 
bass. The soloists interpreted the various 
roles in a truly praiseworthy manner and 
the work of Wade R. Brown’s chorus was 
a revelation. 

“Oratorio Night” was preceded by an 
“Artists’ Night,” at which the Herbert 
Orchestra was heard in a splendid pro 


gram and here, too, the assisting artists 
brought by Mr. Herbert were heard to 
good advantage. In addition to the art- 
ists already meniioned Charles C. Wash- 


burn, baritone, and John Finnegan, tenor, 
sang at the Symphony concert on the after 
noon of the second day of the festival and 
were also given a warm reception, 








FOSTER and DAVID 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Present 


Harriet Ware 


Composer-Pianist 














E DEEM it an honor to 

announce under our ex- 

clusive management Miss 
Harriet Ware, Composer-Pianist. 
Miss Ware is the most famous 
American woman composer of the 
present day. Her songs are in- 
cluded on nearly every vocal 
program presented throughout 
the country, and they have at- 
tained the widest popularity in 
musical circles. Mr. John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, who was the first artist to intro- 
duce Miss Ware’s songs, and whose beau- 
tiful interpretation has done inuch to 
make them popular, will assist Miss Ware 
in her recitals. We venture to sa; that no 
musical committee can afford to overlock 
these recitals in its coming season. 
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INTEREST WIDESPREAD IN “ PARISINA ” 





Mascagni-D’Annunzio Theme an Old One Which Six Other Composers 
Have Set to Music—A Revival of Popularity for Donizetti’s 


** Elisir d’Amore ”’ 


Rome, May 1.—There is still a good deal 
of writing here and elsewhere about “Par- 
isina,”’ by Gabriele d’Annunzio, which 
Maestro Mascagni has set to music. I al- 
luded to it in my !ast letter, but it was not 
then generally known that both the poet, 
d’Annunzio, and the composer, Mascagni, 
had simply revived a threadbare historical 
subject—the vengeance of Nicold d’Este on 
his wife, Parisina, and on his son, Ugo, her 
lover. Now it is remembered that the story 
was told by Gibbon and set to verse by 
Byron, whose version of “Parisina” is to 
be found in all editions of his works. It 
is not widely known, however, that the 
story was set to music by six composers 
before Pietro Mascagni undertook to 
weave his own special magic around it. 

In 1831, for instance, Felice Romani 
composed a libretto on the theme and 
Donizetti wrote the -music. It was pre- 
sented in Paris in 1838 with Grisi, Rubini 
and Tamburini in the principal parts, but 
it was condemned dramatically as crude, 
violent, overwhelming in passion. It was 
at the same time admitted that Donizetti 
had written some of his finest pages of 
music for it. The opera had previously 
succeeded at Florence and Turin. After 
Donizetti came the Englishman, Sterndale 
Bennett, who wrote an overture on the 
theme; then came a South American com- 
poser of Italian origin, Giribaldi; Edward 
Keurvels, a Flemish composer, who had 
success at Antwerp in 1888; Vittore Vene- 
ziani, of Venice, and, finally, Giovanni 
3ergamini, who made considerable success 
out of the theme “Ugo e Parisina” at Fer- 
rara and other places many years back. 
Now we have to see the treatment of the 
theme by the two moderns who have taken 
it in hand, 

Willem Mengejberg, the Dutchman, 
closed the seasop*at the Augusteo on Sun- 
day, April 21, with a fine concert which in- 
cluded the Suite Veneziana” of Franco 
of Venices Tommasini’s prelude inspired 
by Baudelaire’s “Hymn to Beauty”; Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral Symphony” and _ the 
“Thus spake Zarathustra” of R. Strauss. 
Mengelberg manifestly selected the two 
Italians, Franco and Tommasini, to make 
up for his previous superabundance of 
Teutonic music, but anyway he was warmly 
applauded and so were the two young na- 
tional composers, especially Franco, whose 
“Carnivale” and “Madrigale” in the Vene- 
tian “Suite” were greatly relished. Re- 


viewing the concerts given at the Augusteo 
a rather acrid critic hopes that the next 
season there will be a better one than that 
just concluded. Mengelberg began the San 
Carlo concerts at Naples on April 28 be- 
fore a crowded house. Every seat was 
filled. The able Dutchman was _ rapt- 
urously greeted. He gave the same selec- 
tions as in Rome and infused new life into 
his Neapolitan orchestra. 


The Costanzi’s Director 


Edoardo Vitale has been reappointed di- 
rector of the opera season at the Costanzi 
for 1912-13. His reappointment gives 
great satisfaction, as he is an all-round 
musician and knows his business _thor- 
oughly. At this theater the Munich men 
of the Konzertverein, under Ferdinand 
Lowe, gave their final atidition on April 
25. The program included the dulcet over- 
ture to Weber’s “Euryanthe,” Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, the Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” the Overture to the “Flying Dutch- 
man” and fragments from “Parsifal” and 
the “Mastersingers.” They left Rome, re- 
gretted by many lovers of music who would 
have enjoyed hearing them again and 
again. In their absence frequenters of the 
Costanzi have had to console themselves 
with Donizetti’s “Elisir d’amore” ‘and the 
graceful dancing of Isidora Duncan .in the 
“Orphée” of Gluck. 

It is wonderful how the Romans pre- 
serve their esteem and veneration for com- 
posers who in America, England, Germany 
and Austria are, by competent critics at 
least, supposed to be played out and effete. 
London lately rejected the revived “Fav- 
orita,” but here it was enjoyed, especially 
when Alessandro Bodnci sang in it at the 
Costanzi. 

Now the “Elisir d’Amore” is all the rage. 
Critics salute it as being still full of vig- 
orous vitality, and ‘the public applauds it 
with fervor bordering on the fever point, 
particularly when. interpreted by such art- 
ists as Aida Gonzaga; the tenor, Godone, 
a new man in Rome; the baritone, Gabiani, 
and basso, Carbonetti. Aida Gonzaga is 
undoubtedly a good Adina. 

Donizetti’s old “Elixir” was also pre- 
sented at the recent gala performance at 
the Costanzi, organized for the purpose of 
raising money for the national airship com- 
mittee of students. On the same occasion 
selections were given by the Roman Com- 
munal Band from Spontini, Beethoven and 
Chopin. 

Old Music Revived 


Conductor Giovanni Teobaldini, of the 
Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome, has re- 
ceived the gratitude of many friends and 
admirers for his successful revival of old 


Italian music. A banquet was given in his 
honor at the famous restaurant known as 
the “Castello dei Cesari,” which, is near 
the Palatine and the vast ruins of the old 
palaces of the Emperors. Teobaldini gave 
concerts recently both in the Academy of 
St. Cecilia and in the Augusteo. He re- 
vived the music of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries to the delight of both 
“cognoscenti’ and “dilettanti.” Some of 
the auditors were ravished and declared 
that what Teobaldini resuscitated was 
worth any amount of Debussy and Strauss. 
Among the most applauded numbers were 
Cavalieri’s “Anima e Corpo,” Monteverdi’s 
“Incoronazione di Poppea,” and the “Laudi 
spirituali” of Animuccia. These concerts 
are supposed to mark the “Risorgimento” 
or Renaissance of pure, unadulterated Ital- 
ian music, but they are “caviare to the 
general.” 

Anyhow Teobaldini deserves success for 
his organization and conductorship — of 
these interesting concerts. He had almost 
faultless executants in the orchestra and_ 
his principal vocalists were the baritone, 
Kaschmann, of Milan, Raisa Burstein, a 
young Russian, trained at Naples, and Sig- 
norina Cottone, all of whom obtained much 
success. The chorus of the “Incorona- 
zione,” given with all the voices and full 
orchestra, produced a splendid effect. This 
‘“Incoronazione,” by the way, was produced 
a few years back in Paris by Vincent 
d’Indy and the “Schola Cantorum.” It was 
first heard at Venice in 1642. 

Maestro Teobaldini will no doubt renew 
his concerts next season, and if he does 
not achieve success from the popular 
standpoint he will undoubtedly deserve it. 

Just as this letter js leaving for New 
York Maestro Mascagni is starting from 
Rome for his meeting with d’Annunzio 
over “Parisina.” They meet in some part 
of France, probably Nice, but the secret is 
most rigidly guarded, as poet and com- 
poser want to warn off their premises the 
too inquisitive French, Italian and Amer- 
ican newspaper men who are on their 
traces. WALTER LONERGAN. 





A Booklet on “Musicolony” 


Dr. Franklin Lawson, the New York 
tenor, who, besides his concert work and 
teaching, has found time to found Musi- 
colony, a unique Summer colony enterprise 
which has been extremely successful, has 
just issued an artistic booklet, illustrated 
with views taken at Musicolony. In the 
few months in which he has been working 
on the project Dr. Lawson has succeeded 
in interesting almost 150 of the most promi- 
nent musicians and people interested in 
music in the enterprise and its success is 
so far assured that he has announced an 
advance in the price of bungalow and 
cottage sites, to take effect July 1.. The 
interest of those who are members may 
be explained not only by the beauty and 
value of the property and the attractive- 
ness of the plan, but also because it is 
not a real estate speculation. 


SCRANTON SYMPHONY CONCERT 





Mr. Phillips’ Unique Organization Closes 
Its Eighteenth Season 


ScrANTon, Pa., May 14.—The Scranton 
Symphony Orchestra, of sixty players, 
which has been in existence since 1894, and 
is now just completing its eighteenth year 
of service, is one of the oldest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the United States. It 
is also unique in that no member, not even 
its conductor, receives a salary. Music 
lovers of the city subscribe liberally to- 
ward its concerts, and these are so estab- 
lished as to be real social functions. A 
standard symphony is given at each con- 
cert; local talent is encouraged in the solo 
department, although occasionally we have 
presented such artists as Nordica, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Gwilym Miles, Evan Williams 
and Leo Schulz. 

At a concert given. on. May 13 the pro- 
gram included: Symphonie “Pathétique,” 
Tschaikowsky; Concerto for Violin in G 
Minor, Max Bruch;. Andante Cantabile 
from First Quartet, Tschaikowsky; Air 
for G String, Bach; Marche “Slav,” 
Tschaikowsky. 

Louis Baker Phillips is a splendidly 
equipped musician and a competent con- 
ductor. Hard work is the greatest part of 
his make-up, and under his direction the 
orchestra has attained an efficiency com- 
parable with many an organization in the 
larger cities. Arnold Lohmann, who was 
the soloist, is a local product and a splendid 
violinist and gave an artistic performance 
of the Adagio in the Concerto. D. E. J. 





Mme. Narodny Pleases Wilmington 


WILMINGTON, Det., May 14.—Mme. 
Mieler-Narodny, the Russian soprano of 
New York, gave a recital here recently, 
which proved to be one of the most enjoy- 
able musical events of the local season. In 
her songs in Russian, Finnish and Norwe- 
gian, her fine voice showed to splendid ad- 
vantage, and she was heartily applauded 
throughout the evening. Her selections 
ranged from erand opera numbers to folk- 
songs and lullabies. Miss Hoegsbro, who 
played the accompaniments, in addition to 
several solo numbers, was also an artist of 
pleasing attainments. 


Kubelik on His Way Home 


Jan Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, who 
has just ciosed the most successful Amer- 
ican tour of his career, sailed for his home 
in Bohemia from New York on Thursday 
of this week on the Amerika. 








Spiering Pupil Here for Tour 


Edna Earle Crum, violinist, who has been 
studying with Theodore Spiering in Ber- 
lin, has arrived in America to begin a 
concert tour. She will be under the man- 
agement of a Chicago firm, and will ap 
pear extensively throughout the Middle 
West. 
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